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Z GOVERNOR SMITH’S PLAN TO END NEW YORK CITY SLUMS 


HE MOST IMPORTANT PIECE of social legislation 
brought before any State legislature this winter is 
Governor Smith’s scheme for housing reform to do away 
with New York City’s worst slums. This opinion, deliberately 
put forward by a Massachusetts paper, is shared Bee others in 


tracting nation-wide at- 
tention. It would create 
a precedent for this 
country, says the New- 
ark News. The New 
York Governor is not 
usually classed as a 
radical, yet, remarks 
the Emporia Gazette in 
Kansas, ‘“‘he is making 
a fight before the New 
York Legislature that 
goes farther than either 
Roosevelt. or La Fol- 
lette ever went in State 
control of an industry.” 
The prediction of the 
Springfield Republican 
that the Smith scheme 
“is sure to be criticized 
alike in friendly and 
unfriendly spirit,” is 
justified: by remarks 
like the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor's to the 
effect that it ‘‘unques- 
tionably presupposes 
an acute economic dis- 
order, but it is not so 
certain that it pro- 
poses a specific sol- 
vent,’ and the Boston 
Herald’s declaration that it is “ 
specific program, which was foreshadowed in an earlier message, 
considered in our issue of January 30, was set forth in a message 
dated on Washington’s Birthday. The outstanding fact in the 
New York housing system, as Governor Smith sees it, “is that 
the construction of certain types of homes for wage-earners of 
small income is unprofitable under the existing system,” and, 
“until this situation is changed it will be impossible to rebuild 
the tenement areas which continue throughout the years to be a 
menace to the health and the morals of the country.”’ According 
to Governor Smith— 


sheer folly.”” Governor Smith’s 


‘“‘Legislative committees, private agencies, the Reconstruction 
Commission, the State Housing Commission, everybody who has 
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A ORY FROM THE DARK PLACES 
—Kirby in the New York World. 
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studied the subject is unanimous in the belief that the great 


obstacle to private capital for this class of housing has been the 


cost of borrowing money, and the present slow and expensive 
process of acquiring sufficient land to conduct profitable building 
operations on a large scale. They are also unanimous in the 
belief that if the apartments in such buildings are to be offered 
at a rental within the 
means of the low scale 
of wage-earners, they 
must be constructed on 
a large scale.” 


The bill framed to 
earry out the Gover- 
nor’s recommendations 
aims to meet the exist- 
ing need in two ways: 
by granting the right 
of condemnation it 
makes possible the eco- 
nomical assemblage of 
large plots of ground, 
and by permitting tax- 
exemption it reduces 
the cost of money. 
The bill creates a State 
Housing Bank and a 
State Housing Board, 
which, according to a 
summary found in the 
New York Herald Trib- 
Albany  corre- 
spondence, would oper- 
ate as follows: 


une’s 


“1, <A limited divi- 
dend corporation would 
be formed and present 
specific plans for its 
building project. 

“2. The plans would 
be presented to a State 
Housing Board, to con- 
sist of the State Architect and six commissioners, to be ap- 
pointed by the Governor, and they would be considered by 
this board from the point of view of location, use of land and 
adequacy to meet the needs they would be intended to serve. 

“3° The company would deposit with the State Housing 
Bank one-third of the total cost of the project. 

‘‘4, The bank would issue tax-exempt bonds to the value 
of two-thirds of the project. These would bear interest at not 
more than 5 per cent. and represent a first lien on the partic- 
ular project. 

“5. The bank would condemn the land, and then lease it 
for a term of not more than fifty years to the limited dividend 
corporation, which then would begin building operations.” 

In an official explanation of the bill the New York Commission 


of Housing and Regional Planning is quoted as authority for the 


‘statement that ‘unaided private enterprise at present does and 
can build only for the upper third of the population; the cost of 
construction and especially the cost of money make it impossible 
to rent or sell new construction at prices available to two-thirds 
of our families.’’? Wherefore recent building booms have brought 
no relief to the dwellers in the crowded tenements. — Indeed, we 
are told, ‘‘if the present rate of demolition be maintained it will 
be 138 years before the last of the tenements have disappeared 
that were declared to be subnormal by the tenement-house law of 
1901.” 

Among social workers, architects and city-planners there is 
found much praise-of the 
Smith plan. It is com- 
mended by Jane Addams 
of Hull House, Chicago. 
Andrew J. Thomas, 
architect for the 
Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, espe- 
cially likes the condem- 
nation proposals in the 
Governor’s scheme which 
will lead to ‘‘the scrap- 
ping of the slums of 
New York.’’ The Presi- 
dent of the American 
Institute of Architects 
thinks Governor Smith 
“is making a fine start 
toward a splendid ideal.” 
Writers in the New York 
Times and Evening Post 
learn that there are a 
number of wealthy men 
in the metropolis who 
are willing to lend finan- 
cial support. Says Louis 
Seibold in The Hvening 
Post: 


“Credit is accorded 
the Governor for having 
suggested a reform vital- 
ly needed in the over- 
crowded and _ squalid 
tenement districts of the 
Hast and West sides. 
No man is more familiar 
than he with the insani- 
tary and unwholesome 
conditions in which the 
poorer classes are com- 
pelled to live. The Governor was born in the old Cherry Hill 
district, which is one of the sore-spots of habitation in the city. 
He has always displayed the keenest interest in projects designed 
to provide the people among whom he grew up with better living- 
quarters.” 


Brown Brothers photograph 


In this case ‘‘the ery of ‘State landlordism’ has no basis in 
fact,” says the New York World, one of the strongest supporters 


of the Smith plan. It continues: 


“The State will not build the houses, nor advance any of its 
funds, nor pledge a dollar of its credit for this purpose. The 
houses will be built by private companies with funds supplied 
by private investors. There will be State supervision and assis- 
tanee, but no public ownership. TheState will delegate its right 
of eminent domain so as to eliminate the machinations of specu- 
lators and land-sharks and enable the builders to get their lands 
at a reasonable price. 

“Far from encroaching on the field of private enterprise, the 
State is opening up a new field which private enterprise in late 
years has not found attractive. Just as the Federal Government, 
through the Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, under- 
takes to make farming, trade and industry less hazardous for 


A TYPICAL STREET IN THE NEW YORK TENEMENT-HOUSE DISTRICT 


The kind of crowding that Governor Smith would try to eliminate, as he says, “in 
the interest of morality, of public health and safety, of decency and humanity.” 
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private business, so the State Government, through the Housing 
Board and the Housing Bank, will make the construction and 
operation of modern, sanitary tenements at a low rental feasible 
for privately organized corporations. If the housing plan is 
socialistic, how much more so are the city-built subways, the 
Fire Department and the public schools!” 


The only question, as The Evening World sees it, is ‘whether 


the interests of society and humanity are to be served at all; the 


conditions in the slums of this city are those of savagery, making 
for disease, crime and the radicalism born of suffering.” “‘ There 
may be flaws in the Governor’s proposal, but,” declares 
the New York Sun, “it is the first one that has pointed 
the way to decent living- 
quarters for the wage- 
and salary-earners who 
have not more than 
$2,500 a year with which 
to support their fam- 
ilies.” The Sui finds 
three advantages to fol- 
low the Smith housing 
program: 


“The tearing down of 
rookeries and their re- 
placement with modern 
fireproof and sanitary 
apartments would lessen 
the fire hazard in every 
part of the town where 
the improvement was 
made. The disappear- 
ance of ancient tenement 
houses, some of them 
under official condemna- 
tion for forty years but 
still oeceupied, would 
mean the disappearance 
of hotbeds of disease. 
Modern tenement archi- 
tecture calls for air and 
light, for children’s play- 
grounds.- The wizards 
of the drafting-room de 
things undreamed of in 
the days when sanitation 
was an academie science 
and people feared ‘the 
night air.’ 

“There is a_ third 
advantage which reaches 
even further than the 
others. This is the be- 
neficent effect on transit 
of new housing close to 
work. The down-town 
workers do not come and 
go in the crushing subway because they enjoy that twice-a-day 
torture, but because they were driven to the Bronx and Brook- 
lyn and Queens. The tenements of lower Manhattan had 
become unbearable to persons desiring the American standard 
of living.”’ 

Outside of New York City one of the most vigorous ‘“‘up-State” 
declarations in favor of the Smith program comes from the 
Auburn Citizen: 


“The argument that it is socialistic ean not be successfully 
challenged. But what if itis? Must we continue to breed crime, 
immorality, ignorance, disease because our superior non-social- 
istic order has failed utterly to solve the tenement problem? 
As a matter of fact, is it not time that society were a little more 
truly socialistic and less class conscious? Does any one sincerely 
claim that crowded tenements do not create hatreds that lead to 
communism and anarchy? 

“The real objection to the Governor’s housing plans is not 
based upon the question of alleged socialism or unconstitutional- 
ity, but to that fundamental opposition of conservatives to 
anything that may prove successful government operation or an 
activity that has been always conducted for private profit.” 


Y oa 


, as the Emporia Gazette understands it, the ‘public need is 
her Jaw than the private protest against the term ‘socialism,’ ” 


“We have a long list of socialistic ventures—the irrigation 
projects, the meat inspection, postal savings-banks, and a score 
of purely socialistic ventures into which the public need has 


forced America during the past twenty-five years. But, when 
. public need is strong enough, the clamor for justice overcomes 

e elamor against socialism. Then we take another step into 
State control of industry. 


~ “So runs the world away.” 

} But the phrase which resounds through the condemnation of 
the Smith housing proposals, whether in New York State or 
out of it, is “‘too socialistic.’’ The Republican majority leaders 
in the New York State Legislature turn it down, according to 
the New York Evening Post’s Albany correspondent, as ‘‘ too ad- 
vanced,” ‘‘too radical.” 
What the Governor pro- 
poses, say a group of 
Republican legislators 
in a statement to the 
public, ‘‘is such a radical 
departure from our 
ordinary conception of 
the duties of Govern- 
ment and involves so 
many different con- 
siderations that final 
action should be taken 
only after mature de- 
liberation.””» New York 
bankers and real-estate 
operators, writes Louis 
Seibold in the New York 
Evening Post, “‘are not 
convinced that the hous- 
ing bank project would 
work successfully.’’ The 
Real Estate Board of 
New York, according to 
its secretary, ‘‘believes 
the plan to be both un- 
necessary and economi- 
cally unsound, and a 
radical departure by the 
State into a field of pri- 
vate enterprise which for 
300 years has provided 
housing for New York citizens.’ 
same organization issues a statement asserting that ‘‘there is but 
little difference between holding up individuals and holding up 
the city or State; the moral turpitude involved is much the 


Brown Brothers photograph 


? 


Another representative of the 


same.”’ 

While the Smith housing plan “‘is a humane gesture,”’ the 
New York Herald Tribune insists that it “reflects an uneconomic 
and politically dangerous tendency. ” Similarly, the New York 
Evening Post calls it ‘‘an attempt to substitute an artificial and 
paternalistic scheme for the natural law of supply and demand.” 

Turning to New York State papers outside the metropolis we 
find the Jamestown Evening Journal of the opinion that the 
Governor’s housing plan ‘‘is essentially socialistic in its nature 
It simply means “put- 


” 


and of extremely doubtful wisdom. 
ting Government into another form of business,’ observes the 
Albany Knickerbocker Press. Waxing satirical the Binghamton 
Sun remarks that ‘‘next it may be automobiles for those who 
have them not, or radios or saxophones. Paternalism obviously 
must stop somewhere. If the State is to take on building houses 
at the risk of taxpayers, why not provide farms, summer Cot- 
tages and swimming-pools for every home?” 


“CHILDREN ARE BEING BROUGHT UP IN SUCH PLACES TO-DAY” 


At the end of forty years of tenement legislation in New York, adds Governor 

Smith, “‘we find the same old dilapidated tenements being used for dwellings, their 

halls unlighted except for dim gas-jets, their rooms dark and practically unventilated.” 
The picture shows the corner of a two-room tenement in which nine people live. 
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THE BREAK IN THE “BULL MARKET” — 
ISIONS OF NEW SUMMER HOMES, vacations in 
Europe, new automobiles and other luxuries dear to the 
New York business man melted away, with ‘paper 

profits,” in the first two or three days of the worst stock-market 
slump that Wall Street has ever experienced except in times of 
panic. This dramatic collapse followed a year and a half of 
advancing security prices on the New York Stock Exchange, a 
rise in values often spoken of as the ‘‘Coolidge boom’; and 
financial writers are questioning whether it marks the beginning 
of the end of this ‘‘bull market.’’ After two weeks of unsettled 
trading, says The Wall Street News, ‘“‘in which many stocks fell 
from 20 to 60 points from the high levels of the year, the de- 
moralization of the market reached a point heretofore unknown 
to this generation.” At the close of the first day’s havoe, observes 
the New York World, 
‘‘the market value of the 
stocks dealt in had de- 
preciated by at least 
$1,250,000,000; since the 
downward move started 
it is estimated that stock 
values amounting to 
$10,000,000,000 have 
been erased. But, of 
course, this means the 
wiping out of ‘paper 
profits.’’’ In any event, 
remarks The Wall Street 
News, ‘‘the damage done 
has been great, and will 
not be forgotten for a 
This finan- 
cial daily, in an editorial 
dated March 3, says of 
the ‘‘great bull market” 


long time.” 


that began late in June, 
1924, and lasted prac- 
tically without inter- 
ruption until. February 
15, 1926: 


*‘The first halt in bull- 
ish activities came a few 
days after the announce- 
ment that the Federal 
Reserve Board had is- 
sued an order requiring 
the banks of this city to include a complete statement of 
loans to brokers on current Wall Street collateral in their regular 
reports. This was quickly followed by action by the New York 
Stock Exchange, which notified members that they must report 
to the Stock Exchange the full amount of their borrowings. 
These statements gave the first definite information of the extent 
of bank accommodation in the Wall Street district, the Stock 
Exchange statement showing total borrowing by brokers amount- 
ing to over $3,000,000,000. Following these statements, there 
has been steady contraction of Wall Street loans. 

‘““Mhe first collapse in the trading position of individual opera~ 
tors came with a break in Devoe & Raynolds a couple of weeks 
ago, that stock falling from 105 to 40 within two days. Close in 
step with this break came a fall of 10 points in New York Can- 
ners on a single day, and this was followed in order by a break of 
wide extent in Foundation Company, which had sold as high as 
179 since the beginning of this year, and was down to-day to 
below 110. Later there was a collapse in American Brake Shoe, 
which had a high record of 180 this year and broke over 35 points 
in a single day, falling later to below 120. These indicated the 
erumbling away of the pools structures.” 


Complete demoralization in the stock market, however, did 
not occur until the closing hour of the Stock Exchange on Tues- 


day, March 2, notes the New York Times. ‘‘Before the havoe 


brought about by this burst of selling was over, many issues had 
dropt 10 or 20 points under such an avalanche of sales as had never 
before been witnessed in a single hour, except in a day of panic.” 
The shares of 625 companies were dealt in during this first fren- 
zied day’s trading, and the total number of shares handled was 
3,038,098. On the second day of the rout, 648 separate issues 
totaling 3,734,931 shares were traded in. A record for volume 
was also established on the Curb market. As the New York 
Times reporter saw the ‘‘crash”’: 

“So great was the turnover of stock in the final hour, when the 


havoc was greatest, that the total sales in that single sixty- 
minute interval involved 1,439,900 shares, enough in itself for 


a good-sized average day. 
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From the New York Herald Tribune 


THE RAIL MERGER HALTED BY THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


Map of the rail system brought together by the Van Sweringen brothers of Cleveland. 
started with the Nickel Plate, added to it small lines running westward, and secured control of 
The combined system would have been 
worth more than a billion dollars with 9,000 miles of main track and an annual earning power 
The Commission rejected the merger plan because of its financial features. 


the Erie, Pere Marquette and Chesapeake and Ohio, 


of $60,000,000. 


“The tape was fifty-two minutes behind the market at the 
close—itself a new record—and stocks were thrown over with 
such reckless abandon that losses ranging from 5 to 18 points 
were registered on the ‘big board’ and from 5 to 33 points on 
the Curb. Brokers on the Exchange floor fairly fought with each 
other to execute their orders. It was a day that Wall Street will 
remember for many & year. 

‘““Harly trading gave little hint of the smash that was to come 
at the close. Stocks generally were irregular, but not especially 
nervous, and showed few weak spots. Just after mid-day a wave 
of selling struck the public utility issues, which |had been. the 
special objects of speculative attention over a period of months 
owing to the increased earnings of the properties, to mergers and 
stock dividends. The big comber engulfed them and sharp 
losses were sustained. Then the selling spread, first to the motor 
shares, and finally to the list as a whole, in what will probably go 
down in market history as one of the most drastic hours of liqui- 
dation since the Exchange has been in existence.” 

Immediately following the first day’s slump, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon and the ‘“‘White House spokesman” agreed, 
in statements given to the press, that the recent break in stock 
prices has no connection with business fundamentals; that there 
is nothing taking place in the business world which is sympto- 
And, adds the New 
York Evening Post, ‘‘conditions in this country are too good to 


matic of a break in present prosperity. 


make successful any extended ‘bear’ operations in the stock 
market.”’ ‘“‘There is no money panic, such as that of 1907,” 
we are reminded by the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘and nothing 
on the business horizon that should cause alarm.’ ‘‘The coun- 
try is in sound condition,” explains the Washington Siar, ‘‘and 
these movements in the stock market are caleulated to keep it 


in that condition.” 
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“HOW NOT TO NICKEL PLATE” 


Interstate Commerce Commission, created such a sensation — 

as when it disapproved the Nickel Plate railroad merger. ; 
The decision came as a surprize to the financial community, — 
contributed to the break which had already started in the stock 
market and indicated, according to one Washington correspon- 
dent, the collapse of the most ambitious merger project in recent | 
American railroad history. It means, according to the Raleigh 
News and Observer, that the pendulum is swinging ‘“‘back and 
away from the monopolistic mergers wherever men fight the con- 
verting of water into gold and placing velvet above necessary 
transportation.”” Whatever else may be . 
said of the decision, concludes the New 
York Journal of Commerce, “‘it can not be 
described as advancing the cause of 
rapid integration in the railroad indus- 
try.” And yet, while the Nickel Plate 
decision had been looked forward to as 
a precedent for the treatment of other 
mergers now being planned, the press 
do not agree that it is altogether discour- 
aging. The New York Times recalls 
that the Commission, altho ‘‘rejecting 
the particular plan because of its finan- 
cial arrangements, concedes as a proper 
and useful combination the uniting of 
the five railroads designated.’”’ The 
decision, as the Brooklyn Eagle sees it, 
“approves much more than it disap- 
proves.”’ Therefore, in the opinion of 
the Philadelphia Bulletin, the decision 
“is not the end of rail mergers; it is’a 
They good beginning.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
it will be remembered, objected to the 
Van Sweringen financing scheme because 
of the lack of regard for the rights of 
minority stockholders and because con- 
trol is held through holding company arrangements enabling the 
Van Sweringens to exert maximum authority with minimum 
ownership of securities. Hereafter, the New York Sun is eon- 
fident, “‘financiers proposing future mergers may be expected to 
give more attention to the financial structures which they frame 
and the manner in which they frame them.’’ Or, as one New 
York brokerage house puts it in a market letter, “‘other mergers 
will now go ahead on a fair basis.”” In other words, to quote 
The Wall Street Journal, the Commission has told the Van Sw-r- 
ingens “how not to Nickel Plate.” In its opinion the proposed 
combination “would have been a satisfactory vehicle for public 
transportation service, 


but should have been designed with 


fewer nickel-plated trimmings. It was to be fashioned with too 
much consideration for the driver and his personally selected 
crew and too little for those who were expected to supply the 
parts.” 


Particularizing, the New York World points out that: 


“Through an interlocking directorate, the interests controlling 
the Nickel Plate employed steam-rollér methods in suppressing 
all opposition to their plans for acquiring leases and stock owner- 
ship of the Chesapeake and Ohio and the Hocking Valley. Along 
with such methods went the partial disfranchisement of stock- 
holders. 

“The Nickel Plate is the only important road in the country 
whose preferred stockholders do not have the right to vote, 
and consequently they suffered no loss when the new preferred 
stock to be issued by the consolidation had no voting rights. 
Stockholders of the other companies, however, suffered a com- 
plete loss of such rights. 

“The decision gives another sotback to the growing practise 
of disfranchising the stoekholder.”’ 


opposite sides will be able to agree on a fair division 
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that the Van Sweringens have their choice of several 
“1. Modify the plan in a way which does not materially alter 
the rights of stockholders of any of the five lines as they were 
adjusted in the plan just turned down, or 

“2. Prepare an entirely new plan and resubmit it te the stock- 
holders for approval, or 


requested and got in the Union terminal case, or 
oo 4. Operate the roads as separate systems under the practical 
- control which they continue to hold in their stocks.”’ : 


It may be remembered that the Van Sweringen brothers, 
originally Cleveland real-estate dealers, first secured control of 
the old Nickel Plate (New York, Chicago and St. Louis), then 
added to it certain small railroads in Ohio and adjacent States, 
and then launched their scheme for building a system compar- 
able with the New York Central and the Pennsylvania by 
securing control of the Pere Marquette, Erie, Chesapeake and 
Ohio and its subsidiary, the Hocking Valley. The merger plan 
was declared operative, according to newspaper summaries, on 
- January 29, 1925, but minority stockholders of the Chesapeake 

and Ohio felt that the plan did not sufficiently reimburse them 
- for their holdings. Others disliked the idea of being given non- 

voting in exchange for voting stock. The Interstate Commerce 
’ Commission, after long consideration, handed down its decision 
on March 2. It declared that “strictly from a transportation 
standpoint,” the ‘‘proposed acquisitions of control are in the 
public interest.” But it found that ‘‘the considerations, terms 
and conditions of the proposed acquisitions of control are not 
just and reasonable” and not “in the public interest.” The 
Commission points out that: 
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‘Through their control of 80 per cent. of the voting stock of the 
Vaness Company, a personal holding corporation, the Van 
Sweringens now control 54.17 per cent. of the voting stock of the 
Nickel Plate, but they control directly or indirectly only 32.85 
per cent. of all the voting stock of the companies affected by 
their proposal. But under their plan they will directly or in- 
directly control, without purchasing a single additional share, 
50.93 per cent. of the voting stock of the new company, and thus 
will effectually control its management and operation.” 


The Commission thinks it “‘evident from the record that 
inadequate consideration was given to the terms from the view- 
point of the stockholders of the Chesapeake and Ohio and Hock- 
ing Valley.” To quote the Commission further: 


‘““We can not escape the conclusion that the plan was arranged 
with the intention of keeping control in the hands of its pro- 
ponents even tho their interest is a minority one in fact. Such an 
arrangement is not in accord with sound railroad practise. 

“Tt is inimical to the public interest to strip stockholders of 
their voting power, thus rendering it so much easier to control a 
great transportation system by a comparatively limited amount 
of investment.” 
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_ “3. Ask the Commission to rehear the present plan, as they 
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THE END OF THE TRAIL 
—Brownin the New York Herald Tribune. 


investigation into the Aluminum Company’s affairs. As a 
result of this vote, the resolution of Senator Robinson, Democrat 
of Arkansas, under which President Coolidge would have been 
“authorized”? to employ special counsel to prosecute charges 
against the Company, in which Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon is a Stockholder, has been withdrawn. ‘To all appear- 
ances, this is the end of a cheap conspiracy; a blow aimed by 
Democrats and radicals at Secretary Mellon, and through him at 
the Coolidge Administration,” remarks the independent Detroit 
Free Press. ‘‘Mr. Mellon can be associated with big business, 
and he is good shooting,” agrees the Chicago Tribune (Ind. 
Rep.), while Arthur Sears Henning, that paper’s Washington 
correspondent, looks upon the Senate battle over the aluminum 
investigation as the opening gun in the 1926 fight for the control 
of Congress and the beginning of the next Presidential campaign. 
Senator Walsh, observes this correspondent, ‘‘is regarded as an 
important potential candidate for the Democratic nomination in 
1928.” 

The allegations of the Federal Trade Commission against the 
aluminum ‘trust’? were that it had delayed shipments of 
material, furnished known defective metal, discriminated in 
prices of crude or semifinished aluminum, and hindered com- 
petitors from enlarging their business operations. With respect 
to these charges, the following conclusions were reached by the 
Department of Justice: 


Th e Company's price 7 ae as. Fees by tlie. eee was 
1 : to all buyers where quantity, specification, 

ti and other conditions were the same or similar. herd 

indering competitors from enlarging their business. 

ps ‘he. [1912 consent] decree forbids the requiring or compelling 

the making of agreements by competitors — to engage in any 
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—Spencer in the Omaha World-Herald. 


line of business nor to supply any special order in competition 
with defendant or with any company in which it is financially 
interested as a condition precedent to the procurement of 
aluminum metal. 

‘“‘The evidence fails to disclose that any such agreements were 
made or sought to be made, nor does it disclose that any lack of 
expansion of rolling mill facilities is attributable to any unlawful 
acts on the part of the officials of the Aluminum Company of 
America. All evidence on this point warrants the conclusion 
that this charge could not be maintained.”’ 


The matter, then, to the St. Louis Globe-Democrat (Ind.), 
‘seems to narrow down to this: That the case against the 
Aluminum Company is at best of doubtful merit; and that the 
courts probably would dismiss the charges if brought to trial.’’ 
In the opinion of the New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.): 


“The report of Attorney-General Sargent destroys the last 
vestige of pretense that any grounds for legal action were to be 
found in the Federal Trade Commission’s partizan indictment 
of the Aluminum Company of America. Made for election 
purposes in the campaign of 1924, these charges were wholly 
political and did not deserve serious investigation. The Adminis- 
tration has preferred to err on the side of thoroughness, the ablest 
and most energetic member of the Attorney-General’s staff, 
Colonel Donovan, has conducted an independent inquiry, and the 
report announced by Senator Cummins is the result. Only the 
intense partizanship of Senator Walsh could have expected 
anything else. 

‘Tt should be remembered that the only outstanding charges 
against the Aluminum Company are the work of what was a 
radical and intensely political body, the Federal Trade Commis- 


‘Stone, when Attorney-General, nor Attorney-General Sarg 


fora ecocinl rival. 


“Senator Walsh is now greatly excited ee Sees Ju 


took the charges of this politically minded body very seriou 
Both Mr. Stone and Mr. Sargent thought further investigati 
should precede legal proceedings. That investigation has been 
taking place. The Department seems to have handled it wi 
all the speed that could be expected in view of the vast mass 
business before TG 


Pitter Walsh, aochete the Philadelphia tree Publi 
Ledger (Ind.), ‘‘would have taken no interest in the aluminum 
investigation if Secretary Mellon and his brother had not been 
stockholders in the Aluminum Company of America.” Accord- 
ing to Senator Reed, Republican of Pennsylvania, “‘it is idle to - 
say that the Company is controlled by the Mellons, because the | 
two together own less than a third of the stock.” The Company, 
jt seems, is controlled by the estate of its founders, the men who 
assisted in perfecting the process for the commercial extraction — 
of aluminum from bauxite. As the “‘case”’ is summed up by the 
independent Springfield Republican: 


“‘Senator Walsh seemed at one time to be making real headway 
with his investigation of the Aluminum Company and the 
Department of Justice. The failure of his offensive against the ~ 
Administration, as shown by the Senate’s decisive action, must 
be attributed to a fatal lack of substantial evidence of deliberate 
wrong doing or of official dereliction of duty. The Senator’s 
case was based almost wholly on suspicion. The utmost that 
he could assert at the end of the investigation by the Judiciary 
Committee was that the Department of Justice had not shown 
due diligence in considering the charges of the Federal Trade 
Commission.” 


These arguments, however, do not ‘‘go over”’ with the Demo- 
cratic and a section of the independent press. ‘‘As the ease 
stands, the Company is getting away with a coat of whitewash 
by the Department of Justice,’’ maintains the Baltimore Sun, 
an independent paper with Democratic traditions, and the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Ind. Dem.) believes that ‘“‘the issues 
raised in the Walsh report, which received the approval of a 
majority of the Senate Judiciary Committee, were serious enough 
to warrant more favorable consideration.”” The Montana 
Senator declared that the Aluminum Company has a monopoly 
on the raw material; that it operates in agreement with foreign 
companies; and that this served only to tighten its grip on the 
aluminum industry in the United States. ‘“‘The question now 
arises,’ observes the New York World (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘ whether the 
Department of Justice, as now organized, is any more able to 
protect the public interest in aluminum than Mr. Daugherty’s 
Department was in oil.’ “If the people ean appeal from one 
branch of their Government to another, here is a ease which 
ealls for exercise of that appeal,’’ thinks the Omaha World- 
Herald, an independent newspaper with Democratic leanings. 
As the Brooklyn Eagle (Ind. Dem.) explains: 


“Tt is quite possible that the evidence secured by the Federal 
Trade Commission was insufficient to convict the corporation 
of unlawful practises. It is also possible that the Department 
of Justice, after careful investigation, was right in declaring 
the evidence insufficient. But these are questions of fact. All 
the Walsh resolution sought to do was to have the Senate bring 
out the truth. But there is to be no inquiry. The facts are 
not to be brought out. The Senate is not to ask any questions. 
And as a corollary there will remain grave doubt as to practises 
of the alleged Aluminum Trust; it will be said that Mr. Mellon’s 
connection with the Company is responsible for the failure of 
the Government to prosecute the charges, and instead of con- 
fidence there will be misgivings on the part of the public. That 
is why the defeat of the Walsh resolution seems so unfortunate.” 


[O DRIVE US OUT OF THE WORLD COURT? 
HANK GOD FOR CHICAGO,” says Senator Borah 
at the close of a two-day stumping campaign against 


the World Court. Through the Chicago Tribune he 
“Here in the center of our great nation you have started a 


adds: 
f magnificent fight in a magnificent way. The spirit you have 


. shown will radiate through the nation from here and to Chicago 
» will come the great honor of starting this movement when we 
meet in Washington to undo what the Senate has done.”” Again 
he declared: ‘‘We must either come out of this court or go 
further into Europe. I propose to do all IT ean to bring us out 
entirely. And don’t forget that your congressman will take part 
in the business of getting out. There is one thing we respect in 
Washington—that is public opinion. We either obey it or hide 
from it until it passes.”’ 

Senator Reed opened this Chicago campaign ahead of Senator 
Borah, slashing all pro-Leaguers, candidates or propagandists. 
He declared that, altho twice in national elections the American 
people have rejected League of Nations internationalism, “‘the 
President and a majority of the Senate have insolently defied the 

instructions of the people. By methods as revolutionary as they 
were detestable we were rushed into the league court 
wherever you see a head, hit it.’’ And he proceeded: 


“‘T appeal from the gag rule of the Senate to the ungagged 
judgment of the American people. 

‘*Sixty-eight members of the Senate may close their ears to 
argument and reason. They may silence the protesting voices 
of their associates, but they can not close the ears or silence the 
lips of 110,000,000 American citizens who still own the United 
States and who still possess the right of freedom of speech and 
action.” 


Can such a political campaign now get us out of the court to 
which the Senate voted adhesion by a count of 76 to 17? The 
question arouses lively comment pro and con in the press. 
Various Hearst papers insist that it is not too late. “No 
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NOT A HOWLING SUCCESS 
—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


necessity for face-saving stands between the people of the 
United States and the righting of an error,’ according to his 
Baltimore American. That paper goes on to say: 


‘* All that is required is for the people to sense the error, for 
what the politicians in a democracy do the people can undo. 

“‘ Pro-Leaguers in the Senate thrust this nation into the League 
of Nations World Court, thanks chiefly to gag law. But in the 
solemn appeal which is coming they can not keep it there if the 
voters overrule.” 

And the New York American sees in the Borah-Reed campaign 
the revelation that ‘‘home sentiment has always been against 
foreign entanglements. Home sentiment is for Senators who will 
continue the good old American policy of serving Americea first.’ 
Further, 

‘‘Before any American case goes before the court we may have 
a Senate that will take us out of the court entirely, a Senate that 
will refuse to submit any particular case, or a House that will 
keep us out of the court by refusing to contribute to its expenses.” 

On the other hand, the St. Louis Globe- Democrat concludes that 
‘the Borah-Reed campaign can be observed by the public with 
complacent confidence that it is nothing more than the last wails 
of an expiring gale.”’ Noting that their plan seems to be directed. 
defeating pro-Court Senators—McKinley in Illinois, 
the spring 


toward 


Lenroot in Wisconsin, and others seriatim, at 


primaries, we read: 


‘‘But suppose Borah and Reed could succeed in retiring a few 
of the present Senators who supported the court. They might 
get some personal satisfaction out of it in the way of revenge, but 
what difference would it make in so far as the court is concerned? 
The question of adherence has passed out of the hands of the 
Senate. It has given its consent to the executive action proposed 
by the President, and that ends it. The Senate of itself can not 
reconsider, it can not rescind, it can not repeal. The President 
may withhold ratification after the Senate has consented, but 
that is a matter that is entirely within his personal discretion. 
Congress as a whole may abrogate a treaty after it is ratified, and 
it is to be assumed that it could abrogate the World Court 
agreement, but abrogation of a treaty is a serious matter, not to be 
undertaken without sufficient cause, and it would require action 


12 


by both houses of Congress. The Senate alone could accomplish 
nothing.” ; 

The St. Paul Dispatch suspects that neither of the Senators is 
much interested just now in the merits of the World Court itself, 
but are setting up a bogy in order to gain more talking time: 


“Before America can become a member of the court, the 
assent of forty-eight governments is necessary to our reservations. 
Perhaps the real purpose of this campaign is to convince at least 
one foreign government that the question of our membership 
was not closed by the Senate’s action. If they can do that, they 
can delay entry possibly for several years, and that, we take it, is 
their object.” aes a 


“Tf an ignoble prize were offered for the worst loser in America, 
Borah, of Idaho, and Reed, of Missouri, would tie for SIRE 
observes the Atlanta Journal. . “They were ‘licked to a frazzle,’ 
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MAY BE CONSTITUTIONAL, BUT IS IT EDUCATIONAL? 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


as Roosevelt would have said, in as fair a fight as the Senate 
ever knew.” 

Washington correspondents report that in spite of appeals 
from Senator MecKinley’s friends and other pro-Court Senators 
under Borah-Reed fire, the President proposes to keep hands off 
the State primary contests. 


Those Senators who voted for the World Court and 
who come up for reelection are: Senators Bingham, Con- 
necticut; Butler, Massachusetts; Cameron, Arizona; Cummins, 
Iowa; Curtis, Kansas; Dale, Vermont; Ernst, Kentucky; 
roding, Idaho; Jones, Washington; Lenroot, Wisconsin; Me- 
Kinley, Illinois; Means, Colorado; Norbeck, South Dakota; 
Oddie, Nevada; Pepper, Pennsylvania; Shortridge, California; 
Smoot, Utah; Stanfield, Oregon; Wadsworth, New York; Weller, 
Maryland; Willis, Ohio—Republicans, and Senators Broussard, 
Louisiana; Caraway, Arkansas; Fletcher, Florida; George, 
Georgia; Overman, North Carolina; Smith, South Carolina and 
Underwood, Alabama—Democrats. 

Those Senators who voted against the World Court and who 
come up for reelection are: Senators Harreld, Oklahoma; 
Moses, New Hampshire; Nye, North Dakota; Robinson, Indiana; 
Watson, Indiana; Williams, Missouri—Republicans, and no 
Democrats. 
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-MEXICANIZING RELIGION IN MEXICO 
NOTHER STEP in the Bolshevization of Mexico is seen 7] 
by several American newspaper editors in the recent 
deportation of foreign priests and nuns and the closing 
of religious schools and churches, in the Mexican Government’s 
attempt to nationalize all church property. In Mexico City — 
itself, the leading Catholic women, says a dispatch to the New 
York Times, have protested to President Calles, declaring that 
religious guaranties under the Constitution have been annulled, 
and in Washington Representative Fairchild, of New York, 
demands that the United States Government ‘“‘show as great _ 
a concern for the welfare of our priests, our ministers, our Sisters, — 
nuns, and teachers as it has shown for American property owners 
in Mexico.” It is conceded that Mexico is legally within her 
rights in nationalizing the Church in conformity with the Mexi- 
can Constitution, but the drastic manner in which it is said the 
law is being enforced, after remaining for years a dead letter, 
provokes adverse comment in American newspapers. 
‘“Whatever the legality of the Mexican position, its wisdom 
may be questioned,” thinks the New York Evening Post, which 
“fears that Mexican-American relations, already strained, “‘will 
inevitably be aggravated by the expulsion of religious workers 
from Mexico, and irritated by the closing of long-established 
schools and missions.” Two other well-known and widely 
separated papers, the Memphis Commercial Appeal and the 
Houston 'Post, agree that Mexico, by her harsh and un- 
yielding attitude toward foreign religious workers, is taking 
a step toward Bolshevism that may rouse the United States and 
other nations. ‘‘Recent happenings,” thinks The Commercial 
Appeal, ‘‘seem to indicate that our Mexican neighbor is going 
Bolshevik.’”’ We read on: 


“That the Calles Administration seems wedded to certain 
Bolshevik policies is evident, whether or not the Government 
has gone over wholly to the disordered economic and political 
ideas that have brought Russia to the verge of ruin. 

“The agrarian idea of dividing among non-holders the land 
forcibly seized from holders is Bolshevik to the core. It will be 
recalled that the Lenin and Trotzky outfit expropriated the large 
estates of Russia and divided them indiscriminately among the 
peasant classes. 

“Russia began by driving out foreign capital, just as Mexico 
seems determined to do. The Mexican Government has set out 
to deny to foreigners the ownership of property or the control of 
corporations in Mexico.” 


‘ 


The Houston Post, nearer the ‘‘war on foreign capital and 


upon religious institutions directed by foreigners in Mexico,” 
believes that— 


‘“‘An investigation will probably disclose that the motive 
power for the movement is being supplied by Communists who 
are eager to overthrow capitalism and religious institutions in 
general in Mexico. First it was the expropriation of estates for 
division among the peons, a purely socialistic measure. The 
owners of the estates in most instances have not been paid for 
them. Then it was the demand that the majority of the owner- 
ship of property in Mexico be in Mexican hands, and now it is 
the attack upon religion by the ruse of closing institutions headed 
by foreigners. The procedure has been somewhat different, but 
the aims seem to be very much the same as those striven for by 
the Bolsheviki in Russia.” : 


President Calles, on the other hand, maintains that only those 
foreign-born priests and ministers who flouted the religious pro- 
visions of the Mexican Constitution have been expelled from the 
country. Says the Mexican Executive in a special cable to the 
New York World: 


““Paragraph 8 of Article 130 of the Mexican Constitution 
states: ‘To exercise in the United States of Mexico the ministry 
of any cult it is necessary to be a Mexican by birth.’ The foreign 
priests whose presence in Mexico is no longer being tolerated had 
been flouting this constitutional provision with full consciousness 
of their misdoing. 

“On various occasions they had received warnings from the 


‘ 


fessional work of their religion. These ministers have not and 
not be molested. 
As invariably occurs 
ration, an effort has been made to distort the facts. The 
of the United States are asked to believe that a simple 
estion of obedience to and respect for the fundamental law of 
country involves a campaign of religious persecution. An- 
ther ‘instance of distortion of the facts during these days has 
n the declaration that numerous private schools in Mexico 
been closed. What has in reality occurred is that upon the 
discovery of convents whose existence is not authorized by the 
Jaws in force, there have been found annexed primary schools, 
‘eontrary to the provisions of Article 3 of the Constitution. 
These schools have not been closed, but obliged to adjust their 
status to the aforesaid provisions. 
“Tt is easily understood, in view of the history of our country 
and the painful consequences Mexico has experienced through 
the intrusion of the Catholic clergy in the pacific development of 
the national institution, of which it has been the traditional 
enemy, that corrective steps should be taken. It was especially 
necessary, in view of the possibility of a new intrusion of the 
Mexican Catholic clergy in matters of a temporal or political 


pt 


character, to insure the exclusion of foreign elements not allowed — 


ag ministers of religion by the Constitution. 

“Almost without exception the American ministers of con- 
fessional churches which are not Catholic adjust themselves while 
residing in Mexico to what the law demands. For this reason they 


are not molested.” 


The Mexican Constitution, it is pointed out in dispatches, 
requires that priests and ministers of all denominations shall be 
native-born Mexican citizens; prohibits any political activity 
whatever by clericals; forbids church ownership of real estate or 
properties, and declares that all such, including church buildings 
and land, are the property of the Mexican Republic. As the 
Dallas News observes: 


‘“‘In the early days of Spanish occupation, the Army and the 
Church advanced together. And they consolidated in peace 
times the harvest of the sword. The Church became rich. It 
owned much land and rich treasures in gold and silver furnishings 
for its cathedrals. This had become the settled situation before 
agrarianism or even republicanism had been dreamed of south 
of the Rio Grande. And the outcome of the situation was that 
the Church became essentially a propertied institution, with 
vested interests which its representatives were charged with 
caring for. When the movement came for redistributing rights 
in Mexico, the Church was on the conservative side. It was for 
the status quo. Hence, the hostility of the liberals toward the 
Church. That hostility is retained and embodied in the laws of 
Mexico to-day. 

‘‘Of course, the laws were aimed at conditions which had to do 
with the old days when the Catholic Church was the Church of 
the Mexican State, but they cut a wide and straight swath, in- 
cluding Protestant and Catholic alike. Mexico has decided 
that her schools shall be Mexican—officially Mexican. The 
action is in spirit much the same as that which Oregon undertook 
to carry out in her law requiring attendance at public schools, 
as against private and church schools, on the part of children 
between certain ages. Our Supreme Court declared the law out 
of harmony with our Constitution. But the Constitution of 
Mexico, it seems, is otherwise.” 


‘“Mexico is not making war on any religion,” asserts the 


| 


when Mexican questions | are under 


SUDDENLY TURNED PIOUS 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


but it requires that all church buildings, 
convents, and schools shall be government property; 
that no church shall administer either charitable or educational 
institutions; that the clergy shall be Mexican-born, and that 


tees religious freedom, 
asylums, 


priests and ministers must refrain from all political comment. 
The Constitution provisions upon lands and minerals declare 
that no foreigner shall own such property except under definite 
restrictions and unless he places himself upon a parity with 
Mexicans. 

“Obviously, the Constitution has been in foree for eight years 
while these sections remained largely inoperative. Is the effort 
to revive and apply them now an evidence of antiforeign senti- 
ment? ‘There is excellent reason for saying no. The treatment 
of the churches seems rough. Butit should be recalled how rapa- 
cious, up to the time of Juarez’s reformation (1850-56), was the 
appetite of the religious orders for choice land; how constant was 
ecclesiastical interference in polities even under Diaz, and how 
determinedly church influence once opposed advances in most 
Progressive Mexicans are determined that all 

shall henceforth be restricted to purely 
As for the land, President Calles has em- 
to modify the new land and oil laws by his 
directions for their enforcement. Our ehurehes have known 
since 1917 just what their legal position. is. But even if such 
evidence comes, our Government should act in a spirit of patience. 
Mexican nationalism, like the nationalism of every new country, 
is proud and sensitive. Not without reason, it regards the 
United States with suspicion. We shall gain far more if we 
exhibit an attitude of neighborliness and conciliation than if we 
attempt a brusk assertion of our ‘rights.’”’ 


directions. 
church organizations 
religious activities. 
phasized his power 
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VEOPICS: INT BRE. vite rae re ae a 5 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 4 


Ir only there was some way to padlock a thirst Ya Ig 
News. 


APTER they reduce the size of ine paper currency. we'll have 
less money than ever.—Des Moines Register. 


Somm find their poverty galling and some don’t attend the 
automobile shows.—Jackson (Mo.) Clarion-Ledger. 


Tur Democrats are always trying to think up new names for 
Mr. Coolidge but never another term.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Our private opinion is that the failure thus far has been due 
te trying to mop up the Prohibition leak with a lot of bung- 
starter appointees.—Dallas News. 


A CLERGYMAN says there are ‘‘desperate needs to be met and 
urgent calls to be answered.’’ Our telephone girl evidently 
doesn’t. know this.—The Humorist : 
(London). é 


Frencu outbid Americans for 
part of the Russian crown jewels. 
This is a sad blow to our nation’s 
bandits.— Wichita Eagle. 


Tarirr Commissioners seem 
to be selected not because of 
a high devotion to duty, but be- 
cause of a devotion to a high duty. 
—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


It’s really awful the way the 
aluminum trust makes you pay 
a dime for a pan that once cost 
25 cents — Minneapolis Star. 


In 1923, we learn, Federal and 
State government cost $58.71 per 
capita. And was worth $.30 per- 
naps.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Ir is hoped that Moscow, hear- 
ing American jazz by radio for the 
first time, will not be deceived 
into thinking its political ideas 
are taking hold.—Detroit News. 


SoME ONE comments that Col- 
onel House had no time to attend 
the movies during the Wilson Ad- 
ministration. Colonel House WAS 
themovies.—Minneapolis Journal. 


ITALIANIZING THE 


Traty is thinking of aoe her voleanoes—Wall ‘Street. 
Journal. i 


Or course the wets are for more light on Prohibitiog- meee 
light wines and beer.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


STEADY, boy. Those who are getting rich in Florida are not 
the ones who failed at home.—Akron Beacon-Journal. 


Ir’s none of our business, but we keep wondering if the King 
of Italy has learned to play solitaire.— Publishers Syndicate. 


Tur Lirerary Dicest says the coal strike was won by the 
public, but,.does not make the statement as a result of any 
straw vote.—Detroit News. 


Ir, as is proposed, a coin should be authorized bearing the 
likeness of President Coolidge it might help to refute the saying 
that money talks.—Chicago Daily 
News. 


Tue political pot which the 
Democrats want most to see boil 
just now is made of aluminum.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


REFINING consists in taking $8 
worth of crude oil and changing it 
at a cost of $2.13 into products 
worth $132.85.—Duluth Herald. 


Anp now they announce a sar- 
dine merger in Maine. Just how 
can you merge a sardine any more? 
— Boston Christian Science Monitor. 


Peruars the farmer’s dollar 
would go further if it did not so 
often have to meet a mortgage 
right at home. — Norfolk Vir- 
ginian-Pilot. 


THESE French tennis players 
are giving the world a surprize. 
Now it merely remains for French 
financiers to follow the example. 
— Manchester Union. 


SPEAKING of the movement of 
vouth from the farm to town, 
hom we believe it should be limited 
strictly—to about thirty-five miles 


TYROLEANS , : 
: an hour, say.—Dallas News. 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


THERE is nothing remarkable 
in the fact that a Swedish surgeon 
sings while he is operating. Seeing he has all the best of the 
situation, why shouldn’t he sing?—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Prompt enactment of the tax bill proves that the Treasury 
Department does not have the only efficient revenue cutters.— 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Lonpon reports the Prince of Wales back in the saddle with 
his broken collar-bone knitting satisfactorily. It must by this 
time be an expert knitter.—Springfield Republican. 


Or all the people we try to avoid, we probably exert the 
greatest effort in the case of the man who seems to think he’s the 
Mussolini of the crowd. he’s with.—Ohio State Journal. 


Tue Spokesman of the White House is a man who rides an 
electric horse and is never at home when the President 
or out when the President is at home.—Lowisville 


is out, 
Times. 


TROUBLE with every good st 
for a newspaper serial, 


ory nowadays is that it is expanded 
condensed for the screen and rewritten 


when everybody knows the plot.—l Dorado (Ark.) News. 
Ir biologists are right in their assertion that there is not a 


perfect man to-day on the face of the globe, a lot of personal 


opinions here and there will have to be altered.—Detroit News. 


A pia tractor manufacturer in Detroit sold the Soviet Govern- 
ment 10,000 tractors—75 per cent. 
cent. on eredit. 
the 25 per cent. 


eash in advance and 25 per 
It is not explained why he wants to give them 


discount.—Southern Lumberman. 


Tue English sparrow is disap- 
pearing from American city streets 
mainly because it could not change its diet from half-digested 
oats to half-links from motor tire chains.—Boston Herald. 


Tuer Ohio Crowd is thinking of demanding that this sensible 
movement to prevent costly and ill-advised senatorial investiga- 
tions be made retroactive-—Ohio State Journal. 


A Brittss writer refers to the Prinee of Wales as ‘‘ 
influence’”’ in British polities. In this 
horsemanship? — Nashville Southern 


a stabling 
a veiled reference to his 
Lumberman. 


Rene Lacoste of France defeats Jean Borotra of France for 
the indoor tennis championship of the United States. You see 
what foreign entanglements do to us.x—New York Times. 


Aw old-fashioned merehant Down East wants people to return 
to wearing red flannel underwear. The plan is inadvisable. 
People are restless enough as they are.—Detroit Free Press. 


Jusr for our own interest and satisfaction, we'd like to vet a 
Florida man and a California man together in Honolulu on one 


of these fine salubrious mornings.—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


A PREACHER refers to walking as ‘“‘an utterly plebeian delight.’ 
Yet it is practised so rarely as to distinguish its devotees from the 


common. herd riding in motor-cars.—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 


By diligently reading the Foreign Comment in Tur LITERARY 
Digest you come to the conclusion that the average European 
nobleman is elaborately equipped with a coat-of-arms but has 


only one pair of pants to go with it.—Lebanon (Ind.) Reporter. 


- 


HE VIOLENT DENATIONALIZATION of Italians, 


French and Slavs by the Germans was the great charge 
= brought against Germany on behalf of those foreign 


nationals who lived under German rule before the war, but now, 


wwe are told by some German editors, it is the turn of the Germans 


to complain of a similar 
policy being carried on by 
Italy, France and some 
Slav countries toward 
German nationals, who 
livein their respective ter- 
ritories. Calling a German 
out of his name, or mak- 
ing him over into an Ital- 
janin South Tyrol, we are 
reminded, was the cause 
of the speech-making duel 
between Prime Minister 
Mussolini of Italy and 
Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann of Germany. The 
Italian “Duce,” it will 

. beremembered, delivered 
a thundering speech, in 
which he maintained that 
German newspapers and 
politicians should not 
waste their time in criti- 
cizing the policy pursued 
by the Italian authorities 
in South Tyrol, which 
before the war was Aus- 
trian. Italy, he said, will 
not allow any one to tell 
her what to do, or not 
to do, in the regions put 
under her control by in- 
ternational treaties con- 
cluded after the war. 
But German journals 
assert that the situation 
of the German nationals 
in South Tyrol is such 
that Germany’s public 
opinion must sympathize with them, and the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt bitterly observes: 


“There is hardly a country in the world where the policy of 
nationalization, or rather of denationalization, has been applied 
with such energy and zeal as in South Tyrol. What has been 
done there since the advent of Fascism, that is to say, in the 
course of three years, would, under normal conditions, require 
the work of a great many commissions during a great many 
years.” 

The inspirer of this policy, according to the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt, is Ettare Tolomei, who before the war was the 
leader of the Italian irredentist movement in the Trentino, but 
now is alleged to have changed his rdle from that of defender of 
the opprest, into an oppressor, waging the ‘“‘vidlent Italian- 
ization” campaign of South Tyrol. We read further: 


THE GERMAN VERSION 


From The Weekly Graphic (London), Reproduced by permission 


A SCENE OF PLACID BEAUTY IN THE TYROLEAN STORM-CENTER 


In the neighborhood of the post-war Austro-Italian frontier in the Upper Trentino. 


OF TYROL “TYRANNY” 


“Bttare Tolomei declares that Italy will succeed in ‘possessing 
Tyrol’ only if she applies the most radical and energetic methods 
of Italianization. He has succeeded in persuading Fascism to 
adopt his program. Mussolini himself declared in 1923 that he 
considered Tolomei’s policy as his policy, and so considering it, 
he made it part of the policy of the Italian Government. Since 

; that time, day by day, 
this policy has been grad- 
ually put into effect... . 

“Wirstof all, theauthor- 
ities Italianized geogra- 
phic names, introduced 
the Italian language into 
local institutions, and re- 
movedelectedmagistrates 
in thelarger cities. Many 
local officials were ousted 
or transferred to other 
provinees. There fol- 
lowed the attack on Ger- 
man inscriptions on 
public buildings, on Ger- 
man signs, and, indeed, 
any display of German. 
Next came a series of 
measures leveled against 
the German language in 
general, which was pro- 
hibited from the courts 
of justice as the dfficial 
language, with the result 
that the few German 
judges who still hold 
office are now obliged to 
resort to the services of 
interpreters whenever a 
case between Germans is 
tried. .From the schools 
the German language has 
practically been expelled, 
because the hours for 
teaching German are re- 
duced by lawin the junior 
classes to zero, through 
the tacit resistance of the 
school authorities. But 
the most painful of re- 
strictions is the attempt 
of political authorities 
and police agents—un- 
justifiable from a legal 
standpoint—to prevent 
parents from giving their 
children a chance to learn 
the German language in 
the hours when they are not busy in the Italianized schools. 
Private German lessons are permitted only for groups of not 
more than two children. It is impossible to describe Tolomei’s 
work in all its ramifications. Day after day, decrees, orders, 
and threats befall the population. All these measures naturally 
provoke every feeling in Italianized Germans except love for 
Italy.”’ 


As an example of Italian legislative zeal, the Hamburger 
Fremdenblatt cites a decree issued about the middle of January 
by the Prefect of the Trentino, the purport of which it indicates 


as follows: 


“The names of the families residing there must be carefully 
examined by the authorities. All names that have been trans- 
lated from Italian or Latin into German, or changed in any other 
foreign manner, must be restored to their original form. Merely 
to look at this decree is enough to understand that it was born 
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EXCELSIOR 


“The shades of night were falling fast 
As through an Alpine village passed 
A youth, who bore, ’mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device: 

‘Get off my Alps!’” 


—The Daily Express (London). 


in the mind of a bold philologist. Thus step after step, 
Tolomei proceeds with his philological experiments, barbarously 
destroying all in his way, and not realizing that the only peaceful 
coexistence of the Italians with the Germans might ensue from 
the gradual assimilation of the Germans.” 


The Frankfurter Zeitung calls attention to the fact that in the 
years just after the war the attitude of the Italian Government 
toward its new German subjects was not intolerant, and it goes 
on to say: 


‘“‘In spite of the painful feeling caused by the annexation of a 
German province to Italy, our relations with that country never 
led to serious misunderstandings. The Italian King and Govern- 
ment solemnly promised the annexed territory a cultural au- 
tomony, which should preserve their national traditions. In the 
earlier after-war years, the status of the Germans in these 
provinces was so satisfactory that the German minorities in other 
countries would have been happy to live under the régime 
established in South Tyrol. The change came with the enthrone- 
ment of Fascism, which has carried the Italianization of South 
Tyrol to the limit. But it must be said that there have been 
changes even in Fascism’s methods. The unbearable injustices 
suffered by the Germans began only after the Fascist party was 
radicalized by Mr. Farrinaci. Fascism now acts in South 
Tyrol as it has conducted itself toward its enemies in Italy. 

“What is really unintelligible is the systematic 
policy of denationalization directed against a com- 
paratively small number of the population. Two 
hundred thousand Germans of South Tyrol can not — 
constitute a menace to the forty millions of Italians 
inhabiting the kingdom of Italy. What these Ger- 
mans demand is only the right of keeping their 
eultural traditions, which means the right established 
by the League of Nations as a leading principle for 
all States in dealing with national minorities inhabit- 
ing them.” 


As an example of ‘‘statistical justification” for 


the Italianization of South 


r 


[yrol, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung gives us the following record: 


“In the small city of Newrarkt, situated on the 
river Kitsch, which has been renamed ‘Hena’ by the 
Italians, there were, according to the census of 1921. 
only 15 per cent. of Italian inhabitants, and this 
included newly arrived officials, bank clerks, and 
others. The rest of the population was German. 
For the sake of impartiality, every census-taking em- 
ployee in this scrutiny was accompanied by an Italian 
and a German controller. But the result did not 
satisfy the authorities. So a new census was taken 
by Italian officials only in 1922. This time the 


will not pursue the analogy too far. 


a 
percentage of Italians rose to 38, while that of th 
Germans sank to 62. But this was not a majori 
either. Nowa third census has been taken, and i 
has finally been established that the Italians con. 
stituted 60 per cent. of the population of this small 
city, while the Germans are reckoned at 40 per cent.” 


With regard to Premier Mussolini’s speech against 
Germany in the Italian Chamber, stating Italy’s 
policy in the South Tyrol, which was treated from 
the point of view of the German-American and the 
Italian-American press in Tue Litprary DicEest 
for February 27, an important London financial 
weekly, The Statist, has this to say: 


‘““Too much importance should not be attached 
to Signor Mussolini’s speeches on Italo-German 
relations. They were meant, not primarily, but 
wholly, for home consumption. Any dictatorship, 
if it is to rest upon popular support, must feed the 
popular appetite with the constant reiteration of its 
own glory and importance. The ‘Second Empire’ 
in France was an excellent illustration of this truth. 
One extravagant adventure after another—first at 
home and then abroad—was entered into by Napo- 
leon III to keep burnished the ideal of la gloire so 
dear to the French heart, because only by keeping 
the star of French glory in the ascendent could 
Napoleon prevent his own star from setting. We 
It will merely suffice to 
say that the emotions aroused in Italian breasts by the Corfu 
incident, by the ‘ Napoleonic year’ campaign,and by the Brenner 
Pass speeches, are the very life and blood of the Fascist régime. 
When these nationalist ebullitions leave the realm of oratory 
and of home polities, and begin to poison international rela- 
tions, they can no longer be regarded with mild amusement and 
toleration. Signor Mussolini should be reminded that his recent 
speeches fall harshly on ears that have become attuned to the 
sounds of Locarno and Geneva. Fascism may be excused for a 
little ‘swollen headedness,’ but it must not be allowed to dis- 
turb the peace of Europe.” 


In the independent view of G. K.’s Weekly (London), which is 
edited by G. K. Chesterton, nothing in the career of Mussolini 
since he howked the politicians out of Rome has become him so 
well as his ‘‘defianee of Austro-Germany,”’ and we read: 


‘This is a compound word we have just invented, but you will 
find it as significant as Austro-Hungary used to be, tho in this 
case it is the tail will wag the dog. Put shortly, Bavaria and 
Vienna are said to be angry because Italy refuses to recognize 
German as an official language of Italian Tyrol, and because 
thirty-four German or Austrian officials, teachers and merchants 
have been expelled from Italian Tyrol owing to their having 
finally decided not to become Italian citizens.” 
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“® MESSAGE FROM MARS” 


—The Bystander (London). 


- is related, Mr. Tehiteh- 


. 


the time of the assassi- 


ne that no Soviet 


informed the z sia ie aoa -s ie 
in Geneva unless the 


erin announced that the 
“Disarmament Conference 
might take place in 
some other country. The 
Swiss, it appears, declined 
to apologize on the 
-ground that they had. 
exprest their regret at 


nation, and they refused 
to pay an indemnity 
until the Soviet Govern- 
ment has made good the 
damages sustained by 
Swiss citizens in Russia 
as a result of the actions 
of the Soviet régime. 
According to the official 
Soviet Isviestia (Mos- 
cow), the refusal of the 
Soviet Government to participate in the conference, if it is to 
take place at Geneva, and the ‘‘obstinate reluctance’”’ of Swiss 
politicians to satisfy the “legitimate demands’’ of the Soviet 
Government, have inspired the British Conservatives with the 
hope that Soviet Russia would not be present at the conference 
table, and it adds: 


“This would facilitate the attempt of the British Conservatives 
to work out an international understanding directed against the 
Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. . . . Yet we are sure that 
the Disarmament Conference would bear no fruit if Russia were 
obliged to be out of it. It is interesting to note the discussion in 
the European press on the subject of Russia’s participation in 
the preliminary conference. We have already referred to the 
campaign of English newspapers, having for its aim to interpret 
objections raised by the Soviet Government against Geneva, as 
proof of our malignant unwillingness to share in the conference. 
But this campaign has failed to convinee anybody. On the 
contrary, the interest of the public on the subject of Russia’s 
sharing in the conference has obviously increased. What is 
more, the London Daily Telegraph, speaking of the possible 
postponement of the conference, says that one of the main 
reasons for such postponement is the declaration made by the 
States bordering on Russia, that should Russia stand. aloof, they 
would undertake no obligations as to the reduction of their 
armaments. We do not know whether such a statement was 
actually made, but we think it is not impossible that it was. All 
disarmament must be based on a series of two-sided agreements. 
So such a statement would be perfectly logical. If, for instance, 
Poland refused to assume certain disarmament obligations, how 
could one expect Czecho-Slovakia to assume them, and so with 


. "fURn Naar I 
“disarmament comedies” in’ order to 
“gle 2" S aaa | 


THE NEXT JOB 


‘Mars is now fettered. Next, let us disarm him.” 


66 1a) italist Powers 
sereen its hidden desire 
these critics, the con- 
-troversy with Switzer- 
land is merely the first 
step in this policy of 
obstruction. Says the 
anti-Bolshevik and na- 
tionalist Vozrozhdiente: 


“The Bolsheviks re- 
_ fuse to attend the con- 
ference if it is held in 
Switzerland,because that 
country is boycotted by 
them. The dignity of 
the League of Nations 
would demand, it seems, 
that the Bolsheviks be 
informed of the impos- 
sibility of changing the 
chosen meeting-place of 
the Powers, just because 
of Soviet caprice. It is 
believable that if such 
a firm stand were taken, 
the Bolsheviks, who re- 
spect only those who 
address them in an en- 
ergetic fashion, would, 
after. all, come to Ge- 
neva. Unfortunately, an altogether different policy was adopted. 
Animated by the desire of meeting the Bolshevik demands, some 
of the Powers went so far as to attempt to exert pressure upon 
Switzerland in order that it should yield to Moscow. It is diffi- 
cult to conceive a clearer case of right and wrong than this one. 
Switzerland has complied with all the requirements of inter- 
national etiquette, while the Bolsheviks have displayed uncam- 
ouflaged aggressiveness. Yet Switzerland is requested to yield 
to Moscow.” 


—De Notenkraker (Amsterdam). 


This newspaper reminds us that Vorovsky’s assassin, the 
Swiss citizen, Conradi, and his Russian friead Polunin, were both 
tried by an independent Swiss court, and it was not the fault of the 
Government that this court acquitted them. This journal tells 
us also that when Mr. Dess, the Secretary of the Swiss Legation 
in Russia, and a number of other Swiss citizens were shot in 
Moscow, the Soviet Government neither exprest its regret to the 
Swiss Government, nor tried the assassins. 

A Geneva dispatch to the New York Times advises us that the 
negotiations between Berne and Moscow about the preliminary 
meeting of the Disarmament Conference were carried on through 
the French Foreign Office, and we read: 


“The formula drawn up by the French and rejected by the 
Soviet represents what is considered here to be the utmost a 
sovereign State can accept without humiliation. Rejection by 
the Soviet, it is held, shows not only intransigeance but practically 
blackmail, as it is thought plain that Moscow attempted to take 
advantage of the embarrassing situation which the Disarmament 
Conference had raised for Switzerland.” 


” so as to prove the — 


AS EUROPE SEES US AND THE WORLD 
. COURT nique : 
HE LONG AND EMBITTERED DEBATE which 


resulted in the Senate of the United States voting in 
favor of joining the World Court, note various European 


journals, marks the end of a controversy which “‘raged from end — 


to end of the United States, and has cut right across the ordinary 
lines of party division.”” But they express the hope that the 
bitterness will soon pass away and be forgotten, ‘‘when none of 
the dire results so confidently prognosticated is found to ensue.” 
According to the London : 

Daily Telegraph, the five-year- 
old controversy has done much 
to educate public opinion in 
the United States as to the 
virtual impossibility—and the 
undesirability, even if it were 
possible—of the United States 
isolating herself from the rest 
of the world. This newspaper 
goes on to say: 


“The whole question is now 
viewed in a much calmer 
atmosphere than six years 
ago, when the merits of the 
plan of the League of Nations 
were inextricably intertwined 
with the animosities and jeal- 
ousies which had been excited 
during President Wilson’s 
second term of office, and with 
the intense party feeling which 
had been aroused during the 
Peace Conference at Versailles. 
That particular tempest has 
subsided as completely as any 
last year’s storm in the Atlan- 
tic, and while it would be 
exceedingly rash to infer from 
this latest decision of the 
Senate that opinion in the 
United States has radically 
changed with respect to 
America joining the League of 
Nations, it is undeniable that 
the best American opinion 
in both parties now accepts 
the conclusion that the United 
States can not refuse to take a 
share in the particular form of 
international cooperation which is represented by the Permanent 
World Court of Justice, established in The Hague.”’ 
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Opponents of participation in the Court, The Daily Telegraph 
further observes, have urged that America could not adhere to 
the Protocol of the International Court of Justice without eom- 
mitting herself in fact to the League of Nations. Logically, the 
argument may be strong, we are told, because the World Court 
is the ‘‘creation of the League, and it derives its authority there- 


from, and could not exist without it.’’ Weread then: 


“The United States, therefore, while still refusing to enter the 
League, will take part in the League’s great subsidiary, if that is 
a fair description of the sole existing international judiciary body, 
which is in process of making the international law which hitherto 
has only existed as a sort of judicial fiction. Membership of the 
World Court will bring the United States into contact with the 
League, tho considering the part which Mr. Root took in framing 
the constitution of the World Court, and the fact that one of the 
judges of the Court already appointed by the League is an Ameri- 
can, it seems rather grotesque to speak as if the World Court and 
the League and the United States were now brought for the first 
time into the same orbit. The truth is that despite the fateful 
vote of a few years back, whereby the United States disowned 
President Wilson and the League of Nations, the American author- 
ship of the idea of the League of Nations was ineradicable, and it 
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-by that emphatic act of rejection. This new vote is, in effe 


ENTER UNCLE SAMUEL 


“The modern Pilgrim’s Progress, or, Timid arrives at the gate.” 


has always been felt in this country that sooner or later me 
would be found of narrowing the yawning gap which was 


such a narrowing of the gap, and tho the gap is still a great 
from being closed, we shall trust confidently to time and to the 
steady march of public opinion to develop the contact which has 
now begun. It is hoped that serious difficulties will not arise over 
the reservations and amendments which have been voted by the 


Senate. ”’ 


In the view of the London Times, the Senate’s action in voting 
in favor of American adhesion to the World Court is ‘‘a most 
important official step forward,” and it is averred that 
one of its effects will be in- 
evitably to initiate a new 
phase in the reviving discus- | 
sion of the exact relationship 
of the United States to the 
League of Nations. Mean- 
while, this newspaper points 
out. that: ’ 


“The course of the long 
debate in the Senate has re- 
vealed very clearly the con- 
fused and transitional state of 
American opinion on inter- 
national relations. The fear 
of ‘entangling alliances’ and 
of possible infringements of 
the Monroe doctrine largely 
accounted for the suspicions 
exprest by many Senators of 
this new departure. At one 
moment the influence of the 
Ku Klux Klan, with its ery of 
100 per cent. Americanism, 
was most distinetly asserted in 
most incongruous alliance with 


the Irish Catholic element 
in American politics. The 
present complications with 


Mexico, and also with Chile 
and Peru over the Taena-Arica 
dispute, provoked an acute 
sensitiveness to any possible 
reactions of the World Court 
decision on the carefully fos- 
tered relations between the 
United States and the Latin- 
American countries, most of 
which happen to be members 
of the League.” 


In L’ Europe Nouvelle (Paris) 


Georges Lechartier declares that it 


—The Daily Star (Montreal). 


would be assuredly an 
exaggeration to consider the Senate’s vote favoring entry into 
the World Court as a decisive step of the United States toward 
participation in European affairs. At the same time, he says, 
Kuropeans must note that it constitutes at least an approach 
toward sharing in European matters and in the League of 
Nations. Mr. Lechartier adds: ‘‘And we must not lose sight 
of the fact that the League will attain its irresistible authority, 
as President Wilson visualized it, only when the United States is 
joined in it with the greatest nations of the world.” 

In Switzerland the Journal de Geneve easts a glanee backward 
at the road traveled since the United States Senate rejected the 
Treaty of Versailles. First, there was a period during which 
Washington “ignored Geneva and did not answer its letters,” 
we are told, and then came ‘‘an outburst of anger against this 
pernicious super-State which, in spite of all, continued to exist 
without the permission of America.’’ There followed, this dailv 
then says, a very short term during which the United States 
Government sought to substitute an association of States for the 
League of Nations. The project was still-born, it is asserted, and 
the League of Nations 
We read then: 


“American opinion took notice that 
could be of use to wicked Europe.” 


step is needed to reach Geneva.” 


+ 
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mn press dispatches inform us that the State De- 
has notified forty-cight nations—members of the 
of the Senate ratification of the resolution, authorizing 


s 


nited States adherence to the World Court, and that the — 


tions voted by the Senate in approving the compact were 
ed in the letters sent alike to the nations concerned and to 
he Secretariat of the League at Geneva. 
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-- ENGLAND’S FALLING BIRTH-RATE 
5 1 ASTY AND GLOOMY DEDUCTIONS might be 
; based on the official statement of the Registrar- 


General that while fifty years ago the birth-rate of 


_ England and Wales was 35.4 per 1,000 of the population, last 
~ year it was only 18.3 per 1,000, and this is indicated as “the 


- lowest recorded except in the war years, 1917 and 1918.”’ But, 
according to the London Daily Telegraph, it should be added that 
the number of inhabitants is still increasing from year to year, 
and there is as yet no reason for lamentations on the assumption 
that England and Wales are becoming depopulated. That 
assurance is supported, we are told, by the other statement from 
the same official source to the effect that the death-rate last year 
was 12.2 per 1,000 of the population, and that figure may be 
contrasted with 21.4 at which the mortality stood half a century 
ago. Weread then: 


‘*4 variety of opinions may be held as to the significance of the 
reduction in the number of births, but that movement ean not be 
considered without reference to other factors, among which the 
most important is perhaps the success which has attended the 
efforts to save infant life, the general improvement in sanitation, 
especially in the towns, and the increased efficiency of medical 
and surgical science in grappling with almost all forms of disease. 
While it is true that fewer babies now come into the world, it is 
also the fact that more of them survive the early, and to a great 
extent remediable, troubles of existence. There was a time—in 
the years 1871-80, to go no farther back than a period in the 
recollection of many people still alive—when 149 babies of every 
1,000 born died before their first birthday. The higher birth-rate 
of the past was thus associated with a tragic side of our home life, 
for, if there were more babies, a far larger proportion of them, 
twice as many as to-day, were merely fleeting visitors, and those 
which survived lived more precariously. These are consider- 
ations which can not be ignored when it is stated that last year’s 
birth-rate for England and Wales was ‘the lowest on record.’ 
The downward movement has been the subject for many years of 
careful study by those whose business it is to examine such social 
phenomena as are revealed by the vital statistics of the country.” 


The continued decline of the birth-rate in this country, The 
Daily Telegraph goes on to say, is a reflection of social influences 
which can not be ignored. According to the Registrar-General, 
it is related, the proportion of babies born varies according to the 
density of population, and we are advised that— 


‘““While the average birth-rate over the whole of England and 
Wales was 18.3 last year, in the great towns it was as high as 
18.8, and in London as low as 18.0. The tendency for many 
years past has been for the birth-rate to be higher in the great 
towns, excluding London, than in the smaller towns. But on 
the other hand, London, which has the lowest birth-rate, has also 


~ cation. 
_ parents. ==> - 


read then: ho 


th this connection we have onee more a curious 
between London and the great towns. In the metropol 


at the rate of only 67 per 1,000 in 1925, while in the great towns, 
which embrace the crowded factory towns, the proportion was as 
high as 79. There is, however, no gainsaying the fact that 
families to-day are smaller than they were a generation ago. 


“Phat fact may be attributed to two main causes. In the first 


¥ 


place, the standard of comfort which men and women, and 


perhaps women more than men, demand is higher than it was, — 
and it finds expression in a determination to do the best that they 
can for their children in the matter of food, clothing, and edu- 
They must have a better ‘chance in life than their 


“The aspiration is a worthy one, but if it is to be realized the 
size of the family must be limited. This tendency is exaggerated 
by the present scale of taxation, local as well as national, and the 
higher cost of living.» It has become a crippling burden to the 
bread-winner to balance the family budget, and he has to take far 
more serious thought of the liabilities he may incur than did his 
grandfather. It may be urged that these influences are acting 
unequally on different sections of the community, and that the 
best and most thrifty citizens, judged by the ordinary standards, 
are those who have the smallest families. That is an argument 
which can be prest too far; in the present state of eugenic knowl- 
edge, it is exceedingly difficult to dogmatize about anything. 

-“We may, in any event, take it that we are still far removed 
from the condition which causes anxiety in France, where the 
population continues steadily to decline, and we are under no 
compulsion, fortunately, to contemplate such expedients to 
encourage parenthood as are being entertained by M. André 
Michelin, who is paying wages to his workers in accordance with 
the number of children they have to support. We have gone no 
farther in that direction than to ease the burden of the income- 
tax payer and to provide free education and other gratuitous 
services for families of more modest means. The relation of the 
national budget to the national birth-rate is; however, a matter 
which deserves more thought than it usually gets.” 


The fact that the birth-rate is so much lower in England is 
taken by G. K.’s Weekly ((London), to be ‘‘a fitting sequel to the 
campaign of Dr. Marie Stopes and her fellow birth-controllers,” 
but this weekly notes rather irately that some medical experts 
regard the record “with equanimity, if not with delight.” It 
mentions a medical authority in Hampstead as saying it is “more 
difficult to be born there than anywhere else, and just as difficult 
to die there,” and this weekly continues: 


“When the birth-rate exceeds the death-rate we presume he 
will be just as contented. And, unless we repent, as individuals 
and as a nation, this will happen. Tt will not be enough for the 
nation as a whole to acknowledge its crime and seek amendment. 
France has done that, yet the population of France continues to 
diminish. We may say that only by a miracle can the French 
and the English be saved from extinction. Our consolation must 
be that the Russians, the Germans and the Jews are increasing 
and multiplying, and that there will be plenty of them to run 
England when the last Englishman, who will have moved to 
Hampstead, dies. And here we call the attention of our readers 
to an interesting, perhaps a significant, fact. A great many of 
those who lecture on birth control are either Jews or Germans. 
A friend of ours tells us, indeed, that when she was a sister in a 
London hospital before the war nearly every lecturer on the 
subject—to whose blasphemies she was compelled to listen—was 
either a Jew or a German. Anyhow, the Russian Bolsheviks 
chose a manlier way of limiting our numbers.” 


the cradles are less well filled, the number of infantile pani cS } " 
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- AND - INVENTION || 


MEASLES-CONTROL NEAR AT HAND 


N ANTI-MEASLES SERUM, developed’ by French 
scientists, promises, according to The Nation's Health 
(Chicago), to make possible the prevention and control 
of what is now the most serious acute disease in existence. The 
publie welfare administration of Paris has established two 
centers for the production of this serum and for its application 
in accordance with the studies of Prof. Léon Bernard and his 
pupils. Already the work is considered to have demonstrated 
the effective nature of such preventive work, and no untoward 
incident or criticism has arisen during its progress. We read: 


MEASLES DEATH RATES 
ORIGINAL REGISTRATION STATES 


SCARLET FEVER DEATH RATES 
ORIGINAL REGISTRATION STATES 


prevent epidemics, and the memorandum of Professor Bernard, 
reported by the health committee of the League of Nations, 
declares that the practical value of sero-prophylaxis centers is 
fully proved. 

‘‘Measles is the most serious acute disease in existence. In 
the last twenty-five years, the total mortality due to diphtheria 
‘has fallen off in ten of the principal European countries by 67 per 
cent., scarlet fever mortality by 46 per cent., and whooping- 
cough by 43 per cent. Mortality from measles over the same 
period has fallen off only 10 per cent. It is so prevalent that 
hardly any one in any part of the world can hope to avoid it. 
The figures adduced recently by The American Journal of Hygiene 


DIPHTHERIA DEATH RATES 
ORIGINAL REGISTRATION STATES 
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Rate for 1923 is Provisional Rates for 1922 


From The Nation’s Health (Chicago) 


“MEASLES IS THE MOST SERIOUS ACUTE 


DEATHS PER 100,000 POPULATION 


nd 1923 are Provisional 


DISEASE IN EXISTENCE” 


Attention is called in the accompanying article to the way in which the death-rate for measles is keeping up, while that for other acute diseases, 


often considered more serious by the general public, is falling off. 


It will be seen from the diagram that the death-rate for measles in 1923 was 


about nine per thousand, that of the dreaded scarlet fever only 314 per thousand, while diphtheria death rates are showing a slow but steady decline. 
The charts reproduced on these two pages are taken from the 1925 report of the United States Public Health Service. 


““Hivery one is aware of the preventive properties of the serum 
of measles convalescents, but heretofore conditions have not been 
determined controlling the practical application of this property 
in the prevention of measles, the doses of serum to be injected, 
the moment at which it must be taken from the convalescent, and 
the moment at which the serum should be injected into the 
threatened individual for protective action. The method usually 
applied has been to inject the serum from the first to the sixth 
day of incubation. This prevents the impending attack of 
measles and confers a transient immunity from the disease. M. 
Robert Debré proposes as an improvement the injection of the 
serum at the end of the period of incubation. 
prevented, but it appears ina greatly attenuated form. Persistent 
well-being characterizes the patient throughout, the dreaded com- 
plications have never arisen, and a permanent or greatly prolonged 
immunity results. Experience has not extended over a suffi- 
ciently long period for an estimate of statistical results, but 
Professor Bernard’s method has been successfully utilized to 


The measles is not 


cent. of urban popula- 
England, Canada, and the United States contract 
measles at some period of their lives. In the whole of Europe, 
with the exception of Russia and the Balkans, measles caused 


go to show that more than 90 per 


tions in 


700,167 deaths in the ten years from 1900 to 1910. In the 
United States, in the zores subject to notification, measles 
has eaused more than 100,000 deaths in the twenty years 


from 1901 to 1920. 

‘The reason the seriousness of measles is not fully appreciated 
is that the disease has quite a different effect according to the 
categories of children it attacks. As a general rule, measles is 
mild in the country and in the small towns. It is much more 
the crowds of the large city. Thus, in 
France, measles mortality is three times greater in Paris than in 
communes of less than 5,000 inhabitants. The dangerous zone 
within the large towns is among the children of the poorer 
districts. Measles, always grave in the younger age groups, 
appears much more frequently in itsgnost virulent forms among 


dangerous in great 


economic groups whose children live most in crowds from 
a branch of social medicine, therefore, stations for the 
srophylaxis of measles will have to concentrate their efforts 
of small children among the poorer quarters. Their 
will be to prevent epidemics in créches, infant’s homes, 
wards, and children’s homes, and to prevent measles 
among the younger brothers and sisters of children admitted 
to hospitals suffering from the disease. In order to fulfil this 
task, laboratories of anti-measles sero-prophylaxis attached to 
ehildren’s hospitals and hospitals for infectious diseases will have 
to be created. Such laboratories were first established at 
~ Munich by Dezwitz, then at New York, and later in various 
districts in Prussia. 
_ “The two centers now operative in Paris have overcome 
difficulties that seemed insurmountable in the way of adminis- 
tration, for in the course of their investigations it has developed 
that the blood and serum of adults having formerly had measles 
ean in many eases be substituted for the 
serum of recent convalescents. This 
greatly lessens the handicap of situa- 
tions where serum may be required in 
excess of amounts obtainable from 
measles patients, mostly little children. 
The new methods of inducing immunity 
thus involved were considered of suffi- 
cient moment by the health committee 
of the League of Nations to be included 
in its program of studies and covered 
in subsequent reports.” 


af 


EVOLUTIONARY “GOLD-MINES”*— 
After a six-month survey of sites con- 
nected with man’s origin and evolution 
in India, Ceylon, Java, Australia, and 
South Africa, Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, cu- 
rator of physical anthropology in the 
U. S. National Museum at Washington, 
returned recently with a remarkable 
collection of evidence which reveals 
three great regions as undeveloped 
‘‘gold-mines”’ for 
we are told in Science Service’s Daily 
Bulletin (Washington). 
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scientific research, 


Science News 
We read: 


“These regions which show such 
amazing richness in fossil remains, and 
in which work is now practically at a 
standstill, Dr. Hrdlicka declared, are 
the Siwalik Hills of India, the Solo River 
valley of Java, and the Taungs-Broken 
Hill country in South Africa. In the 
Siwalik Hills, which extend for hundreds 
of miles, from Cashmir nearly to Burma, 
he found that five or six species of fossil 
big apes have been discovered, two or 
three of which have not yet been described by scientists. These 
ape-remains are from different geological horizons in this single 
range of Himalayan foothills, and the surface has hardly 
been scratched. In the valley of the Solo River, where the 
famous Pithecanthropus erectus, or ape-man’s remains, were 
discovered in 1891, Dr. Hrdlicka found another rich but neg- 
lected region. Old and well-preserved fossils are still frequently 
washed out by the river, and natives sometimes find and. sell 
these, but there is no scientist there to collect them. Another 
region offering immense possibilities in throwing light upon 
the origin of man, is at Taungs, and in the Broken Hill 
country of South Afriea. Dr. Hrdlicka found two skeletons of 
cavemen in this section, where the remains of the mysterious 
Rhodesian man were originally discovered. Beside inspecting 
these sites of major importance ‘n connection with man’s evolu- 
tion, Dr. Hrdlicka traveled extensively in India and Australia 
and made observations upon the people now living in those 
countries. In various parts of India he found definite traces 
of negrito blood, and was able to trace the route followed. by 
the ancestors of the negritos of the Philippines in migrations 
from Africa by way of India. In Tibet he also discovered 
remarkable American. Indian types, showing that they were 
remnants of the same people who populated America.” 
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WHOOPING COUGH DEATH RATES 
ORIGINAL REGISTRATION STATES 


Rates for 1922 and 1923 are Provisional 


From The Nation's Health (Chicago) 


LESS DANGEROUS THAN MEASLES 


shows a distinct tendency to decline. 
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RADIUM FROM THE KONGO_ 

HE BELGIAN KONGO has displaced the American 

West as the world’s chief source of radium, according to 

Dr. Richard B. Moore, former chief chemist of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. In reporting the results of a 
survey through the American Chemical Society, Dr. Moore tells 
us that the-deposits of the Kongo are extremely rich, the selected 
ore now sent to Belgium averaging nearly fifty per cent. of 
uranium oxid. Uranium is the mother of radium and both are 
widely distributed in nature. He goes on as reported in a press 
bulletin issued by the Society: 


“On account of the extreme richness of the ore, the Belgians 
have been able to compete favorably with producers dependent 
upon other sources of supply, with the result that only a relatively 
small amount of radium is now extracted 
outside of Belgium. : 

“he carnotite deposits of Colorado 
and Utah were considered extraordinary 
in the early stages of their develop- 
ment. From 1912 up toa few years ago 
the carnotite deposits of Utah supplied 
most of the world’s radium. 

“Up to 1912 the principal sources of 
radium were the pitchblende of St. 
Joachimsthal and the autunite of Por- 
tugal. In 1922 the radium ores of the 
Belgian Kongo were developed to the 
point of production. 

“Undoubtedly the radium deposits 
of the Belgian Kongo are not only richer, 
but may be expected to provide an even 
larger amount of radium than the Amer- 
ican ores. 

‘“Pitechblende, an impure uranium 
oxid carrying traces of a number of 
metals as impurities, is found in Corn- 
wall, Gilpin County, Colorado; St. 
Joachimsthal, Czecho-Slovakia; the Bel- 
gian Kongo, and other regions. 

‘‘Carnotite is confined chiefly to Col- 
orado and Utah, where there are large 
deposits of low-grade material. These 
deposits have been the source, up to 
date, of more than 160 grams of radium 
element. Autunite is found mainly in 
Portugal and Australia. 

“‘he element uranium is very widely 
distributed through the earth’s crust, 
altho it is usually found in relatively 
small quantities. In only afew localities 
is there sufficient concentration to give 
rise to commercial deposits.” 


The table shows that despite violent fluctua- 


from whooping-cough The extent of the Belgian output, 
Dr: He 


estimates that there is at least a possi- 


Moore says, is kept secret. 


bility of a total production up to date for the whole world of 
over 300 grams of radium element, altho this figure is probably 
high. The sulfuric-acid method of treatment is used at Oolen 
The process varies 


Dr: 


in Belgium, where the plant is situated. 
from others on account of the high-grade ores treated. 


Moore declares: 


‘Whereas from 300 to 400 tons of earnotite must be treated in 
order to obtain one gram of radium, at Oolen less than ten tons 
are required for this amount of radium. 

“Mhis allows a plant arrangement and design which is not 
possible in other places, the equipment of the plant having been 
described as being more like a fine kitchen than an actual metal- 
lurgical plant. 

“Mhis factory began to produce radium in August, 1922, and 
trom that time until the following January its total production 
was more than 15 grams of radium element. In the following year 
it is stated that the production averaged four grams per month. 

“The Belgians are very loath to give any detailed information 
concerning their technical methods of production, and just what 
the total production has been up to date is not known. 

‘‘On the basis of four grams a month it would be possible for 


them to produce up to the end of 1924, 110 grams of radium _ 


element. It is not believed, however, that so much production 
has been actually obtained, because there has not been a suf- 
ficient market for this amount. 

“On the other hand, it is claimed that considerable stocks have 
been accumulated. Up to the present, something like 165 grams 
of radium have been produced from American carnotites, so that 
we may estimate a possible world production of over 300 grams 
of radium element.” 


EXPLORING THE AIR 


N COMMERCIAL FLYING, involving long cross-country 
flights, which is being developed rapidly, the possession of 
reliable weather reports is of importance to the aviator. 

Pilot balloons, we are told by Norman Meadowcroft, writing in 
The India Rubber World (New York), offer a quick and accurate 
means of determining air conditions before a flight, while sound- 


as 


By courtesy of The India Rubber World (New York) 
MODERN INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPLORING THE UPPER AIR 


At the left is a pilot balloon of the type sent aloft to ascertain currents in the upper atmosphere. 
men in the picture at the right are sending up sounding balloons to carry meteorological instruments 
In the center is shown the framework which carries these instruments. 


to heights above the clouds. 


ing balloons enable the making of written records of exploration 
in the upper air for general information. He goes on: 


“Hvery day, the year around, at meteorological Army and 
Navy air stations throughout the world rubber pilot or sounding 
balloons are inflated with hydrogen gas and released in order to 
ascertain conditions of the atmosphere at varying heights above 
the earth’s surface. These balloons have to be very carefully 
made in order to withstand the great expansion at several 
thousand feet above the earth. 

‘*As the balloons rise into rarer or thinner air the contained 
gas expands, causing a steady stretching of the rubber. In rising, 
a balloon expands approximately one-thirtieth of its volume every 
thousand feet, so that at 10,000 feet the gas contained needs one- 
third more space than it does at the time of release from the 
ground level; and at 30,000 feet the balloon must be twice as big 
in volume as its original size. When continued expansion brings 
a balloon to the limit of its strength the rubber gives way and 
the balloon bursts. 

“Pilot balloons are of a given weight and are inflated with 
hydrogen gas to an extent which gives them a certain free lift or 
buoyancy. With this lift known, the rate of ascent is known, 
and at every thousand feet the angle which the balloon makes 
with the point of release on the ground, and the direction of 
travel, are measured by a special theodolite. From the readings 
of the angles, combined with the computed height of the balloon 
at each reading, the wind speed and direction may be determined. 

“Pilot balloons are usually six inches normal diameter. They 
are released singly and without any recording apparatus, their use 
being in finding the wind speed and direction only as high as they 
2an be observed. On going into clouds, for instance, no readings 
ean be taken, but on clear days or with high clouds much valuable 
information is obtained by their use. 

‘“Altho the average visibility of pilot balloons ends at about 
16,000 to 18,000 feet above the earth, they have been observed as 
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high as 49,000 feet. The rate of ascent is around 700 to 800 
per minute. “ 

“For varying conditions of sky, pilot balloons are made in each 
of three colors, viz.: plain para, black and red, the one considered 
likely to be most visible under the conditions at the time of 
release being used. S 

‘Sounding balloons are used for carrying meteorological instru- 
ments, such as thermometer, barograph, humidity recorder, ete., 
to heights above the clouds where it may be invisible to any one 
on the earth. These various instruments are combined in the 
form of a recording meteorograph, the recording pen of each in- 
strument writing a record on a smoked drum rotated by clock- 
work. The meteorograph is attached to the inside of a wicker 
frame or carrier which is suspended below the balloon. A 
printed card fastened to the carrier gives instructions to the 
finder how to return it to the station from which it was released. 

‘“Sometimes only one balloon is used, in which case a small. 
parachute between the carrier and the balloon assures a safe 
landing after the balloon bursts, having reached its limit of ex- 
pansion at extreme altitude. Two or three balloons are often 
used together, sometimes with 
a parachute and sometimes with= 
out it. In the latter case-one or 
two of the balloons burst at ex- 
treme altitude, the remaining 
balloon allowing the carrier and 
meteorograph to descend slowly 
enough not to be damaged on 
striking the earth. 

**Sounding balloons are twelve 
inches or more in normal diam- 
eter, and their rate of ascent 
is from 700 to 1,000 feet per _ 
minute. Records show that 
altitudes of 90,000 feet, or 181% 
miles, have been reached and 
‘sounded’ by this means. Some 
balloon clusters have made tre- 
mendous speed. One landed at 
Duneansville, Pennsylvania, 297 
miles from the MeCook Field 
Army Airplane Station, only 
21% hours after being launched. 
One exploration recorded the 
tremendous cold of 86.9 degrees 
F. below zero at an altitude of 
32,240 feet. 

‘“Not all the meteorographs 
sent out with pilot balloons are afterward found, of course, for 
they sometimes land in forests and other wild land as well as in 
roads and dooryards.”’ 


The 


WOMEN STAND COLD BETTER THAN MEN—This has 
been proved, we are told in the New York World, by leading 
French men and women swimmers. Choosing an unusually cold 
spell with snow in the streets of Paris, they made several tests 
there and in the Atlantic on the coast of Brittany. 
all the tests. We read: 


Women won 


“‘Not being organized in connection with any sporting event, 
they have won little attention, but have proved that women ean 
go into colder water and stay longer than men. This, it is found, 
is due to the finer texture of their muscles, to a delicate layer of fat 
protecting the body and to a better heart action and supply of 
blood because of arteries being relatively larger in women than in 
men. Mlle. Rose Nougaret, without applying any protecting 
greases, went into the Atlantic swimming comfortably for fifteen 
minutes in water at the freezing point, whereas none of the men 
were able to stand more than afew minutes. The men came out 
blue with cold and with their teeth chattering, while she was fresh, 
pink and exhilarated. The swimmer, Bonnet, capitulated before 
his wife in the Seine. He had just won the Christmas swimming 
cup, but swimming beside his wife on an untimed course he gave 
up while she was still unaffected. A slight layer of fat was 
responsible. It was found also he had been unable to throw off 
body wastes in breathing and from the muscles through the 
circulation. The tests were arranged because it has been noted 
during the midsummer across-Paris swimming mateh that 
sixty youths were exhausted by the cold, while none of the 
women contestants was affected.” 


The Scientific American (New York, March) to tell his 
own story of the “cosmic ray’’ discovery, regarding which 


go much has been said recently in the newspaper press, Prof. 
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extension of the work of others. 


R. A. Millikan, formerly of the University of Chicago, and now 

director of the Norman Bridge Laboratory of Physies in Cali- 
fornia, contributes to that paper what must be considered an 
authoritative account of his work, which appears to have been 
‘not so much one of original discovery as of confirmation and 
He seems, however, to have 
definitely proved that radiation having ten million times the 
frequency of vibration of light may be added to the growing 
gamut of ether waves. Professor Millikan’s conclusions were 
first stated at a meeting of the National Academy of Sciences 
on November 9 last. Newspaper reports, he says, were com- 
piled from hasty notes written out for reporters, and necessarily 
involved inaccuracies. The account from which we make the 
subjoined excerpts has thus high value. Writes Dr. Millikan: 


“As early as 1903 the British physicists, MeLennan and 
Rutherford, reported that the rate of leak of an entirely en- 
closed electroscope could be reduced as much as 30 per cent. by 
surrounding it with walls of iron or lead a couple of inches thick. 
This proved that the normal leak of an electroscope is due in 
part to rays that dre able to pass through a centimeter or more of 
lead and then ionize the gas inside of the electroscope. The rays 
having this property were therefore called ‘the penetrating 
radiation of the atmosphere,’ and were at first assumed to be due 
to radioactive materials in the earth and atmosphere, and this is 
in fact the origin of the greater part of them. 

“Tn 1910, however, Gockel, a Swiss physicist, took up elec- 
troscopes in a balloon to a height of 13,000 feet, and reported that 
he found ‘the penetrating radiation’ about as large at this al- 
titude as at the earth’s surface despite the fact that if the rays 
had their origin in radioactive materials in the earth and in the 
atmosphere they would have been expected to show a decrease 
with altitude. Between 1911 and 1914, Hess, another Swiss 
physicist, and Kolhorster, a German physicist, repeated these 
balloon measurements of Gockel’s, Kolhérster ascending to a 
height of 9 kilometers, or 5.6 miles. Both men reported that 
they found the penetrating radiation decreasing a trifle for the 
first mile or so, and then increasing until it reached a value 
eight times as great as at the surface. This seemed to indicate 
that the penetrating rays came from outside the earth and were, 
therefore, of some sort of cosmic origin. If so, it was computed 
from the Hess and Kolhérster data that the hypothetical rays 
would have to produce in an enclosed electroscope sent to the 
top of the atmosphere an ionization at least forty times as great 
as at the earth’s surface. 

‘In 1915 I made plans to test this point by sending up elec- 
troscopes to as near the top of the atmosphere as we might hope 
to come, but on account of the war it was necessary to postpone 
further plans in this direction. In the fall of 1921, however, Mr. 
I. S. Bowen and myself designed, with the aid of the instrument 
maker, Mr. Julius Pearson, some electroscopes that we succeeded 
in sending up from Kelly Field, Texas, inthe spring of 1922 to 
altitudes of 15.5 kilometers, or nearly 10 miles. Our results 
agreed with those of the European observers in indicating a larger 
ionization inside our electroscopes at high altitudes than at low, 
but they proved conclusively that the intensity of ionization at 
high altitudes was not over one-fourth that which had been 
predicted from the Hess-Kolhorster data. This meant that the 
rays of cosmic origin, if they existed, were very much harder or 
more penetrating than the European observers had imagined, 
or else that the observed ionization was due to materials of some 
sort existing in the atmosphere itself, in which case it would 
presumably be of ordinary radioactive origin and hence have the 
absorption coefficients of ordinary gamma rays. 

‘Accordingly, Dr. Russell Otis and myself, in the summer of 
1923, carried 300 pounds of lead and a tank of water to the 
top of Pike’s Peak. These Pike’s Peak experiments showed that 
it was hopeless to attempt to obtain crucial tests as to the ex- 
istence or non-existence of these hypothetical cosmic rays unless 
we could go to very high altit udes. ‘The only test which we could 
think of was to be found in sinking our electroscopes to various 
depths in snow-fed lakes situated at very great altitudes. 

“During the summer just past, Mr. G. Harvey Cameron 
and myself made somewhat elaborate preparations for making 


sought a snow-fed lake because ou 


r own preceding underwater a 


experiments had been vitiated by our discovery that the waters ae ag: 


were radioactive. ver 
briefly, as follows: 

“At the surface of Lake Muir our electroscopes showed a 
[definite] rate of discharge. As we sank the electroscope to 
greater and greater depths this rate decreased continuously down 
to fifty feet, after which it became constant. This meant that we 
had obtained thoroughly quantitative evidence for the existence 
of an extraordinarily penetrating radiation, so hard that, if it 
came from outside the atmosphere, it required the equivalent of 
more than six feet of lead to absorb it entirely. 

¢ To get crucial tests as to whether the hard rays were of cosmic 
origin or not, we next went to another very deep snow-fed lake, 
Lake Arrowhead, in the San Bernardino Mountains, 300 miles 


P & A photograph 


HE TELLS US MORE ABOUT HIS NEW RAYS 
Prof. R. A. Millikan tells in the accompanying article how he proved 
the existence of the ‘‘cosmic ray,” a kind of vibration in the ether 
which has ten million times the vibration frequency of light. 


farther south, which has an elevation of 5,125 feet. The at- 
mosphere between the two elevations has an absorbing power 
for any very penetrating rays equal to about six feet of water. 
Tf the rays that we observed at Muir Lake all came in from above, 
and if there were no rays at all generated in the atmosphere 
between the two lakes, we expected to find that each electro- 
scope reading at a given depth below the surface in Arrow- 
head Lake would be the same as the reading at a depth six feet 
farther down in Lake Muir, the atmosphere between acting 
merely as an absorbing screen, and as a matter of fact in both our 
electroscopes we did find this prediction very beautifully verified. 
Our proof, therefore, is now quite definite that there is an extraor- 
dinarily hard radiation coming into our atmosphere from outer 
space. Further, since at all the altitudes at which we have experi- 
mented we find no measurable variation in the intensity of these 
rays at any time between mid-day and midnight, we conclude 
that these rays shoot through space equally in all directions. 
‘“By the use of a formula of probable, tho not of certain 
reliability, we find that our hardest observed rays have a fre- 
queney at least fifty times that of the hardest gamma ray, a 
thousand times that of the average X-ray, and about ten million 
times that of ordinary light. Our experiments further showed 
that these rays of cosmic origin are hardened as they go through 
the atmosphere, just as X-rays are hardened in going through 
lead, and thus we infer that we are working with a region of spec- 
tral frequencies about an octave in width and ten million times 
above the octave of optical frequencies to which our eyes respond.” 


The results of our summer’s work were, very — 
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THE DESCENT OF JAZZ UPON OPERA 


AZZ HAS FINALLY EDGED into the two leading opera 
houses in the land. The Metropolitan has produced a 
ballet and the Chicago Opera a lyric work. Other efforts 
indicating the upstruggling of Jazz have been noted in 


concerts of vocal and instrumental character. John Alden 
Carpenter’s ballet, called ‘‘Skyscrapers,”’ carried the synco- 


SKYSCRAPERS IN EXCELSIS 


Design by Robert Edmond Jones used as a back-drop for John Alden Carpenter’s ballet ‘‘Skyserapers’’—a 


“musical commentary’’ on American life. 


pated form into the heart of America’s most conservative 
music world and seems to have emerged with a meed of critical 
approval. It was to be expected that not all of a ‘Monday 
night” audience could be held in their seats by the “infliction.” 
Mr. Carpenter insists that his production is not Jazz, but 
“merely an attempt to picture American life in rhythmic 
Yet the word is too convenient to be discarded. Mr. 
Lawrence Gilman of The Herald Tribune shows how the com- 
promise was made: 


frame.” 


“Mr. Carpenter dreamt of a ballet exprest, for the 
through a purely native choreography and native settings, 
exhibited to the accompaniment of a music steeped in popular 
idioms, tho not enslaved or shackled by them. Therefore, he 
eaused to be summoned, as adjutant for the management of the 
choreography, the illustrious Mr. Sammy Lee, direct from the 
revues of Broadway, trailing clouds of glory agleam with the 
authentic Americanism of Mr. Irving Berlin. Therefore, he 
called to his aid Mr. Robert Edmond Jones, master of visual 
beauty, contriver of settings as richly American as a New England 
landscape or an attack of Moral Indignation. Therefore, he 
bethought him of that golden symbol of our hopes and dreams, 
the saxophone, and imported several of them (plus a banjo) into 
the Metropolitan orchestra—that orchestra once sacred to the 
Wagner tuba and the solo violin of Thais’s holy mediationist. 

‘“‘Mr. Carpenter realized, he says, that to create a musical 


eye, 


This design symbolizes “‘work.’’ 


commentary on contemporary American life without reference 
to Jazz would be for an American musician a ‘difficult if not a 
painful task.’ But the music of ‘Skyscrapers’ embodies ‘an 
attempt to capture the spirit of Jazz, and fix it in the ordinary 
orchestral sonority, rather than an attempt to write jazz itself.’” 


This “commentary,” according to Olga Samaroff of the New 
York Evening Post, goes even 
deeper; is, to her mind, “‘a vital 
expression of fundamental na- 
tional feeling quite apart from 
obvious externals.”” She goes on: 


‘*There is an eternal mystery 
about what it is that makes a 
deeply expressive art work dif- 
ferent froma merely descriptive 
one. 

“We have had many plays, 
revues, operettas, movies, all 
kinds of things filled with local 
color and sound, 

‘““When Mr. Honegger last 
season chose the locomotive as 
a symbol of modern speed and 
power, of vast distances and 
their conquest by the ingenuity 
of man in his symphonie poem, 
‘Pacific 231’ (I hope the num- 
ber is correct!) all he succeeded 
in doing, in my opinion, was to 
produce the suggestion of a literal 
and noisy locomotive, so far as 
musie could deseribe it. I re- 
member fiercely resenting being 
pursued into a symphony con- 
cert by a locomotive after endless 
nights on trains during a concert 
tour. 

““In ‘Skyserapers’ just the 
reverse seems to me to be the 
ease. The different scenes bring 
before us the familiar sights and 
sounds of our every-day American life, but transformed through 
powerful artistic imagination into something intensely suggestive 
of all the vital forces that lie beneath external things and that are 
forming our distinctive national life. 

“Mr. Carpenter has not crudely sought originality in writing 
the music, but he has certainly achieved marked individuality. 
He has used jazz as it should be used. He has not tried to make 
it a fundamental esthetic of art. He has used it as a vitally 
distinctive rhythm and color, and given its true nature and scope 
it has twice the power that it has when an attempt is made to 
extend that scope beyond its possibilities.” 


ry or 4) an : ; P 7 
lurning from consideration of the music to what happens 
on the stage, we read Mr. Gilman again: 


“Action of the piece is cheeringly free of anecdote. It proceeds 
in disdain of plot. There is only a concentrated image of 
America at Work, projected by Mr. Jones’s superb phantas- 
magoria of steel skeletons and hammering workmen and winking 
traffic lights and processional slaves of the subway and the time- 
clock, and, as contrasting middle movement, of America at 
Play—the eternal Coney Island of the urban proletariat’s desirous 
dreams, with its gigantie lovers’ moon, its sideshows, and barkers, 
its paradisical Ferris Wheel, its merry-go-rounds. 

“The designs (with their separating curtains) are brilliant and 
beautiful and often moving notations, searching and poignant 
and veraciously tragical, veraciously farcical. They have been 
admirably realized at the Metropolitan, and Mr. Sammy Lee 


has wrought effectively in adapting to them the choreographic 
scenes of the ballet. He was obliged to work with the Metro- 
politan’s regular corps of dancers, steeped in the traditions of 
operatic ballet, and only oceasionally encouraged to peep over 
the walls of Thebes into the freer domains of ‘Petrouchka’ and 
‘Le Coq d’Or.’ Z. 

“His manipulation of this intractable material has been on the 
whole remarkably successful. He has brought plasticity out of 
primness, and has made it yield a measure of fantasy, power and 
abandon. The group of riveting workmen in the first and last 
scenes, hard-edged, somber, sinister, 
is one of the best of these designs. 
The play scenes are less happily 
achieved. They lack variety and 
contrast, and the latter part of the 
seene in the White City sags and 
droopsabit. Yetin one aspect of these 
play scenes the collaborators have 
been curiously fortunate; whether 
they sought purposely for it or not, 
they have conveyed something of the 
feverish conformity, something of the 
sense of mechanized joy, that makes 
the American in his world of Ferris 
wheels and sideshows and hot dogs 
so depressing and pathetic an ap- 
parition. 

“And this note, for us, is the ad- 
mirable and distinguishing feature of 
Mr. Carpenter’s music. It is not 
parodistic, it is not eruel, this music 
of his; it is closer to tragic irony, 
to a richly compassionate under- 
standing, than we had fancied it 
would be. We are far indeed in this 
score from mere brainless travesty. 
Some of the opening pages are con- 
ceived in almost a Stravinskyan vein 
of mordant grimness.”’ 

The Chicago demonstration was 
a so-called Jazz opera written by W. 
Franke Harling, of English birth but 
of Boston residence. It is called 
“The Light from St. Agnes.” The 
words are by Mrs. Fiske, the actress. 


It “literally swept the 
Windy City off its feet,” says the Boston Post, and Mr. Harling 
was presented with the David Bispham medal “given to the 
author of the best musical composition of the year, American 
The germ of the story is thus stated: 


with English words.” 


“The records of a small community in old Louisiana tell of 
the life and works of a certain Agnes, who used her great wealth 
in doing good. On the summit of a hill not far from her home 
there stood a convent, and to this retreat she retired in the last 
year of her short life. She built a chapel named for her patron 
saint, and from this chapel she was buried. Her name and her 
works are remembered by her townspeople.” 


The story savors more of Italian opera and deals with the 
endeavors of Agnes to influence Toinette, the leader of a dissolute 
gang, toward a better life. Not until Agnes’s death and her last 
message of supplication to Toinette does a change come into the 
latter’s heart. Toinette frustrates her lover’s attempt to rob the 
corpse of Agnes, and dies at his hands. 

The Musical Courier speaks of future Jazz efforts: 


“On the strength of the success of his ‘The Lightfrom St. Agnes,’ 
in Chicago, Arthur Hopkins, the New York producer, has just 
signed W. Franke Harling to write the music of a ‘Jazz’ opera 
(whatever that may be) to be called ‘Deep River,’ with book 
by Laurence Stallings, co-author of that much-talked-of play, 
‘What Price Glory?’ Mr. Stallings is a Georgian, and tho Mr. 
Harling is an Englishman by birth, his residence has been 
with us since he was four years old, which ought to make hin a 
pretty good American. One of the typically American. thing's 
about the announcement is that tho t he book is not yet completed 
and no single note of the musie written, Mr. Hopkins expects to 
produce the work complete next season. Rossini, it is true, wrote 
the ‘Barber of Seville’ in something under three weeks, but things 
were simpler then. 

““Deems Taylor, by the way, has moved back to New York and 


Mr. Jones produces this design as a background for the ‘“‘pleasure’’ time of American life. «Any “‘Coney 
Island” in any city is here symbolized. 
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is living quietly here, busy on the score of the opera which the 

Metropolitan commissioned. It is an open secret that the book 

- pe no less a figure in our literary world than Edna St. Vincent 
ay.” 


Mr. Harling is quoted by the New York Evening Post concern- 
ing his faith and his ambitions: 


“Janz is the only real American music, and being a real 
American myself, I naturally want to compose American opera.’ 


CONEY ISLAND IN THE ABSTRACT 


Note the identical lattice features-in the two designs. 


‘‘ Harling, who introduced the moan of the saxophone and the 
twang of the banjo into his operatic score, said he believed ‘tinpan 
alley’ had done more for music in this country than all the serious 
composers. 

‘<The latter are the imitators of the classieal, but the work of 
Irving Berlin and George Gershwin is the rhythmical and melodie 
expression of life in the modern United States.’ 

‘Tn the new artform fox-trot time could not be used throughout 
because of monotony, but the composer said that wherever he 
could introduce rag-time he would do so, and that the theme of 
the whole opera would be woven around Jazz.” 


—————_—_— 


THE COVER—One of our painters who has caught a distinctly 
American note in his landscape art is Maurice Braun, the artist 
of this week’s cover. It is worth noting that if any ancestral 
memories came down through his Hungarian descent, for he was 
born in Nagy Bittse in 1877, they have been practically elim- 
inated in the last forty-six years, for that period covers his 
American experience. He has lived on both the Atlantic and 
Pacific coasts and has absorbed the peculiar character of the 
landscape of each section. His method of approach, says Helen 
Comstock in The International Studio, “involves an unusual 
effacing of himself from his work, of his personal mood, as well as 
an earnest effort to let nature speak for herself. He has been 
able to get at fundamental qualities because he is not burdened 
with the idea that art is solely ‘a way of looking at things’ and 
that nature only provides a theme.” Of course he has returned 
to Europe at various times, particularly during his early periods 


of study. His travels were for observation. Many of his can- 


vases reflect scenes of our extreme Western country and numer- 
Phoenix, 


ous examples hang in the Municipal collection of 


Arizona, and the San Diego Museum. In the East he is identi- 


fied with the Lyme Artist Colony. 


Fe - erable conditior s 


scat, their estates verses aes SOREL deplored the mis- 
; of the “poor people” and their ‘bitter fate.” 


They sung also of calm submission and patient resignation to 
the tragic fate of peasant life. But totally different, says Mr. 
George Z. Patrick, in The Slavonic Review, | 
is the spirit of the peasant party of to- 
day. “The revolution of 1917 has in- 
_ spired the peasant poets with a new faith 
in the future, and they feel, quite in the 
spirit of the new age, that they have risen 
high above the despondency of the past 
and its patient abandonment to fate.” 
We are given some specimens: 


“No longer is there despair in their 
poetry, no more lamentation, no more dark 
colors, but brightness, courage, determina-~ 
tion, and hope. The peasant poet of the 
Volga, P. V. Oreshin, sings: 


Away with the sorrowful brow, 

- From now on I am bright and courageous. 
Over all whirlpools, abysses, and precipices 
‘The Angel of Freedom has flown. 

' Over every peasant hut there is joy, 
Over every hut is hopeful dream, 
__ And the wind of pale-faced night 
Kisses blood-red lips. 


“Another poet, Shiryavets, addresses 
himself to Russia and his fellow peasants 
in the following encouraging words: 


Enough of-suffering and bending! * CD BESSY ICL ESCs Ore get 


- Rise, beloved, in all your height, 
Behold, the brightest dawn 
Has dissolved the darkness of night. 

'. To be always sorrowful is not for you, 
To you a bright road is due. 


jazz opera, 


“The contemporary peasant poets recoil 
from the patient resignation of their pre-revolutionary fore- 
runners who used to sing: 


O my fate, 

Fate of the poor, 

How hard and bitter, 

How hard and joyless 

You are! 

my little sorrow, 
[Surikov.] 


O my sorrow, 
Such must be my fate. ... 


“War from such sadness, the peasant poets of to-day feel that 
they are incorporated in the new age and are a necessary part of 
it, and they boldly and joyfully adjust the beat of their verse to 
the beat of their era. 


Not with the moans of my fathers 
Shall my song resound; 

But with the foree of thunder 

It shall fly over the earth. 

Not as an inarticulate slave 
Continually cursing his life, 

But as a free eagle 

Will I sing my song. 


‘*So we see that, while the voice of the pre-revolutionary 
peasant poets was becoming ever more lifeless and languid, ever 
more despondent and disheartened, the voice of the contempo- 
rary peasant poets has been growing ever more resonant and 
vigorous, ever more bold and forceful. The spirit of post-rev- 
olutionary peasant poetry is not despondent, but joyful, and it 
freshens and quickens the blood till life takes on brighter colors 
than it ever had before.” 


Most striking of all is the fact that the Revolution did not 
destroy the deeply religious attitude and the faithfulness to old 


traditions which had nourished the peasant soul for centuries. 


* SWEPT CHICAGO OFF ITS 


Did W. Franke Harling, composer of the 


“The Light. from St. 
noticed on the previous pages. 


and circa: 


ee eee by ie fai ‘hat Christ i is with those who : 


most. It is significant that this 


still being proclaimed aloud, even after the days of the 
tion. 


It shows that his religious faith and emotion are too 
to the heart of the Russian peasant to be touched by any e} 

attack. . 
‘‘Christ never leaves the poet they see him everywh 


i meet him in the church, on the road | 
In the guise of a beggar, in rags and in dust.... 

{Kluyev.] Sar 
Christ was walking through the villages 3 
In white, silvery attire. . . . [Oreshin.] 


“The saints, too, dwell among — 
peasants. They walk through the fields 
and share all the earthly pain, all the 
miseries and sorrows, that fall to the lot of 
the peasants. A ’ . 
Our little father Nicholas A 
In a coarse gray coat 
Is walking through the fields. 


Each morning with bitter tears 
He weeps over Russia. . . . [Oreshin.] 


“The ‘little father Nicholas’ is with 
those who ‘ were born in chains and who will 
die free.’ He takes a practical part in the 
peasant’s fight for land and freedom. 


Through the fields walks 
Upright Saint Nicholas. 
The image vestments, like the redness of dawn, 
Are seen in the villages. 
The saint is walking through the fields 
Gathering his fellow soldiers: 

—Come out into the open fields, 

Russia of mine, my beloved! 

The executioner’s block and noose 
Have disappeared from the field for ever. 
Glory to those who fell for freedom, 
For holy freedom. (Oreshin, ‘““Red Russia."’} 


FEET 


Agnes,’’ 


““Kach peasant poet pictures Christ and 
the saints from his own angle of vision, but all express the same 
austere faith which has its roots in the vigorous, fruitful Russian 
soil. All these poets show a strong attachment to tradition, 
and most of their poems bear the unmistakable stamp of the 
legends and folk tales of the past. The poet Oreshin is quite 
right when he says, 


Imperishable in the Russian soul 
Are the psalms of our fathers and forefathers 


because the ‘Russian soul,’ that is, the Russian peasant, clings 
firmly both to his faith and to his traditions. 

“The religious feeling of the peasant is so deep that even the 
rebels among them listen to the hymns of the angels and raising 
their eyes to heaven, say: 

The healing cross 
Is our guide and our will 


We are fellow brothers of Christ. 


“The attitude of the peasant poets toward the revolution 
an be summed up in the following two lines of Oreshin: 


Land and freedom are finer than gold, 
Land and freedom is our motto. = 


“Many of the events of the revolution have struck a sympa- 
thetic chord in the souls of the peasant poets, and they have 
responded with many beautiful songs. 


How can one refrain from praying and singing 

When everything around us sings? : 

The forest and the meadow, the stream and the birds, 
All are smiling like friends. [Klychkov.] 


“Yet one feels that the peasant poets do not sing the revo- 
lution and the communistic state with all their hearts and minds 
as the proletarian poets do. There is, no doubt, enthusiasm in 
the peasant songs of the revolution, but there are no sweeping 


ee nen 
Le one 


, no empty phrases, no bitterness against their fellow 
v who belong to other social classes. There is no 
‘unceasing battle, destruction, and civil war, but 


i a wish to forget the horrors of the revolution. 


A voice entreats us and teaches us 

To think and to comprehend. 

We have not come into the world to destroy 
But to love and to trust. 


{Esenin.] 
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ps last one quoted is the hapless poet who, after his marriage 


Isadora Duncan and a visit to this country, returned to his 
native land and recently committed 
suicide after falling into dissipation. 

t 


BAD MANNERS OF THE 
INTELLIGENCE 


6 HAT’S THE MATTER 
. with Kansas?” used to 

be a sort of slogan direct- 
ing the attention to that great State. 
The phrase has now been turned into, 
“What's the matter with all of us?” 
The occasion is the report from Los 
Angeles that the actors in O'Neill's 
“Desire Under the Elms,” playing 
there, were put under arrest and each 
made to post a bail of $50. The 
charge came from several ministers, 
who found the play “‘obscene and 
indecent.’ Its defense, oddly enough, 
comes from Boston, where certain 
strictures, not so drastic, were not 
long ago administered to ‘“What Price 
Glory?” It is the Boston Daily Globe, 
which moralizes over the Los Angeles 
affair, and the writer thereof is that 
pseudonymous editorialist, ‘‘Uncle 
Dudley.”’ It is not so much O’Neill’s 
play that concerns him. Trusting to 
this community’s tolerance he ob- 
serves that the play “did, to be 
sure, exceed what some people con- 
ceived to be the pale of edification, but if any grave damage 
resulted from its long sojourn in a New York playhouse it has yet 
to be reported.”” While the clergy and police of Los Angeles are 
dealing with the O'Neill play, “Unele Dudley’’ seeks to find out 
what has become of that reliable and homely American recipe for 
dealing with an article of dubious worth, “give it plenty of rope 
and it will hang itself.” His observations may find a variety 


of applications to items of current daily news: 


‘‘ Among people of breeding there exists a general understand- 
ing that one is not to pick up one’s soup plate in both hands and 
drink out of it. This understanding is known as ‘table manners.’ 
Among people of intelligence there exists a similar understand- 
ing that when a spokesman or an author voices opinions sharply 
antagonistic to your own, you do not make a spring for him and 
bury your teeth in his throat; you do not even call him a yellow 
dog and telephone the police; you listen respectfully until he has 
finished speaking, and then express your counter-opinion, pre- 
sumably with courtesy. If you have been caught off your guard 
on your emotional side and angered by what he has said, you 
wait until you can cool down before you reply. Or, if his opin- 
ions are extravagant and unjust, perhaps you are wise enough to 
know that no reply is necessary. These are the table man- 
ners of the intellect. 

‘‘We Americans need to learn them. The dignity, even the 
good name, of our public life is suffering from the lack of them. 
Within the last two weeks several such incidents, displaying our 
meddlesome intolerance, have caused our table manners of 
mental enlightenment to, appear in a posture far from flattering. 

‘What ails us? What are we afraid of? Contamination of 
our morals? If so, since when have people of strong moral fiber 


preserved their purity by means of excessive zeal in se itinizing 
the conduct of their neighbors? Do we dread a Pe gceiae of 
our institutions? Are our institutions, then, so flimsy that a 
breath of criticism may blow them away? One seems to re- 
member that the men who founded these institutions of ours were 
not so thin-skinned. Men who, in an age of monarchy, can wage 
a war of revolution and found a republic, are made of sterner 
stuff. These sturdy intellectual pioneers, who landed within 
a mile or two of Mr. O’Neill’s study at Provincetown, and who 
bore in their loins the seeds of a daring political experiment, 
were not men to cower from the reugh winds of adverse opinion 


NOT IN A MUSIC HALL, BUT IN THE METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 


Dancers in Carpenter’s ballet, “Skyserapers,’’ exploiting the rhythm of modern American life. 


or to quail from gold adventures in the uncharted seas of political 
thought.” 


This timidity of Americans when brought into contact with 
new and strange ideas, says this veteran editorial writer, has 
repeatedly been noticed as one of the peculiar and not very noble 
traits of our national mind. And he asserts it has of late been 
growing more pronounced. 


“Tt is more than bad manners. It is bad sportsmanship. If 
[ insist on the right to have my say but refuse to listen to you, or 
even let you speak, what am I doing but demanding that I be 
adjudged winner of the game without even so much as having 
allowed you to play? 

“Where did this queer intellectual timidity come from: How 
did we acquire a species of sportsmanship so juvenile? Mr. 
John Jay Chapman, in his ‘Life of William Lloyd Garrison,’ 
the antislavery agitator, suggests an explanation that is inter- 
esting. It came, he thinks, from the compromise on the ques- 
tion of slavery which the original framers of the American Con- 
stitution were obliged to write into that document in order to 
obtain the adherence of the Southern States. For fifty years— 
until Lloyd Garrison blew the lid off—it became a gospel of 
hush! that you must not breathe a word against this instrument 
of the fundamental law of our land lest in so doing you offend 
the Slave States and so ditch the whole machine. 

‘“‘How that compromise and that timidity ended we all know. 
In the long run they availed nothing. Both were expiated in 
the Nation’s blood. Yet it would certainly seem as tho the 
evil heritage of that moral and intellectual timidity—not to 
eall it by a harsher name—had lasted on into our own time, to 
harass and humiliate us with repeated exhibitions of these bad 
table manners of the intelligence.” 


iy 


THE ‘BREWERY is still a | mighty institution 
-; in England and the pub the favorite fount at which 
+ B the English slake their thirst, an English mass-meeting 
recently avowed its shame at the report that in the last six 
. _ months of 1925 twenty out of twenty-four rum ships seized 
Bae by the American authorities flew the British flag. The meeting 
was held in the Church House, under the shadow of Westminster 
Abbey. \The chairman was 
the Bishop of London, who 
said that it was called not to 
express any view about Pro- 
hibition, but to frame a re- 
sponse to the appeal sent 
abroad some time ago by the 
American Citizens’ Committee 
of One Thousand, asking the 
aid of Christians in other coun- 
tries in repressing rum-smug- 
gling into America. The Bishop 
of London is quoted in press 
dispatches as saying that many 
lies doubtless had been told to 
the English about American 
Prohibition, and that there is 
not the slightest doubt that 
the industrial output of Amer- 
ica has increased and public 
health improved. ‘‘You can 
not think anything of those 
silly little fools who swagger 
at dances with brandy flasks,” 
he is quoted assaying, ‘‘That’s 
mere bravado. You have to 
look at the great broad effect 
upon the whole nation.” At 
the time of the meeting the 
news of the rescue of the crew 
of the British freighter Antinoe 
by the crew of the President 
Roosevelt had swept across 
England and stirred the people 
to their depths. ‘‘Let us,” 
said the Bishop, ‘‘make some 
adequate return.”’ The meet- 
ing approved the following re- 
sponse to the American appeal, 
moved by Lord Parmoor, who was Lord President of the Council 
in the MacDonald Government: 
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“You have taken a stand regarding the liquor traffie which 
has aroused wide-spread interest. Safeguarding your national 
Constitution is your inalienable right, and that any British 
citizens for financial gain should have taken any part whatsoever 
in invading the sanctity of your laws has aroused in this country 
wide-spread indignation. 

“As you are aware, the governments of the British Common- 
wealth have done something;to assist in frustrating these attempts. 
The treaty extending the limit of your right to search was a 
recognition of our common responsibility, but we share with 
you the feeling that nothing should be left undone to reduce still 
further the evils to which you eall attention.” 


that the 
British Government is doing all in its power to assist the United 


Fronf Sir Austen Chamberlain came the message 
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THE STRANGLE-HOLD 


A temperance poster used in Great Britain, 


States Peete in Spence ines rum . tratfio, 
His Majesty’ s Government entirely disapprove.” Bu 
itself, according to an unofficial observer, appears to be as f 
from Prohibition as it was when wassail was brewed in 
home. 
work in investigating Prehbisoul sd: the dubs 
both sides of the Atlantic, sailed for England to investig 
the liquor situation in @ 
Britain, he was, because of ‘the 
evils which had traveled ini is 
train, ‘somewhat disillusioned 
about the promised benefits 
which were to come from 
Prohibition,” and ‘‘none too 
pleased with America’s. han- 
dling of the liquor problem.” 
He had heard how much 
better the problem was handled 
in Great Britain than in the 
United States, and was ‘‘quite 
willing to be convineed.”” But 
what he saw did not measure 
up to what he had heard. 
lt appeared to be the difference 
between fact and fiction. He 
writes of it in an article ap- 
pearing in the Methodist 
Christian Advocate. In En- 
‘gland, he writes, ‘‘there seems 
to be no hope”’ for Prohibition. 
He reports that the distilling 
business is one of the most re- 
spectabie institutions in Great 
Britain, that churches and 
schools invest their funds in 
the large liquor companies, and 
that both the clergy and the 
nobility are financially inter- 
ested and therefore eager to 
see a brisk business. The social 
and political influence of the 
“trade,’’ he reports, is enor- 
mous. Theruling Conservative 
party, tho it has temperance 
sympathizers in its ranks, 
dares not move against the 
t, it is commonly believed that the ‘‘trade”’ 
The very first 
glimpse showed him a worse state of affairs than exists in 


STARVEO.. 
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liquor trade. In fae 


could smash any political party that opposed it. 
America. After several weeks of investigation in various centers 
became firmly convinced that 
with all its faults, is vastly superior to 
the liquor trade in England and the booze- 
sodden masses developed (and ever developing) by that trade.” 
Mr. Mandeville reports: 


and in all walks of society, he ‘ 
American Prohibition, 
the domination of 


“The degenerate, aleohol-soaked faces of the hundreds of 
shambling people that a stroller sees on the streets of London, 
especially in the poorer districts, makes one thankful for American 
conditions even with the bootleg evils.’ 


Several societies are working along the lines 
adopted years ago by our Anti-Saloon League, but they are 
r 


temperance 


_ reported to be fighting each other as much as they are fighting - | 
the liquor traffic, and for this reason, writes Mr. Mandeville, 


“they have as yet made very little impression upon the minds 
of the British public.” The liquor trade, on the other hand, is 
organizing societies, too, matching a pro-liquor society for every 
temperance association. Mr. Mandeville asked many English 
people in various walks of life, from clerks to cabinet ministers 
and religious leaders, what chance there is of Prohibition coming 
to England, and he reports: 


“They all seemed to be of one mind in answering, ‘Great 
Britain is not yet ready for Prohibition. There isn’t any chance 
of its coming yet awhile.’ 

“The probable time when England will turn toward pro- 
hibitory liquor laws is when America definitely proves the eco- 
nomic benefits thereof. 
Britain will then awake 
to the fact that they are 
lagging behind, and as 
a matter of business they 
will seriously consider 
whether or not they can 
afford to let the United 
States get so far ahead 
of them industrially and 
economically. 

“The yearly drink bill 
of England now totals 
$1,770,000,000. Allow- 
ing for the non-drinkers, 
this means about $40 
for each individual. It 
is estimated that nine- 
tenths of the ten million 
British families drink 
beer. I can well believe 
that the percentage is 
this high. No oneseems 
to drink water with his 
meals. If water is asked 
for, the diner is immedi- 
ately marked as an 
American. About 930,- 
000,000 gallons of beer 
are consumed annually, 
or, in other words, one 
hundred gallons per fam- 
ily, an average of two gallons per week. British statisticians 
estimate that the average family spends about $175 each year 
for drink. When one considers that the average workingman 
there earns only fifteen dollars or less per week, one can under- 
stand how much the family has to do without in order that they 
may have alcohol.” 


The filth and squalor in the English slums are said to be 
much worse than in American slums. Moreover: 

“Children are sent to work at a much earlier age than in this 
country. For the amount of money spent on drink each year 
four hundred thousand large houses could be built annually; 
thus in a short time the overcrowded slums could be swept 
away. Three and one-half pounds are spent on liquor to every 
pound spent on State education. If the educational appro- 
priations were inereased by the money now paid to the national 
drink bills, every child in Great Britain could be given a decent 
chance in this world. 

“In a primarily manufacturing nation useful industries are 
languishing, two millions of men are out of work, while the 
brewing and distilling businesses are running full tilt with ever 
increasing profits. 

‘‘As I walked through the streets of 
women crowding into the public houses (counter saloons) in 
almost every block, sometimes two or three to the block. These 
public houses, or ‘pubs,’ are usually reminiscent of our old-time 
saloon barroom, tho they are much dirtier, and there are no 
eonveniences for the patrons. In the evening rush hours a good 
portion of the customers have to stand outside on t he street curb 
to drain the glass for which they have pushed their way through 
the crowd. It is not unusual to see children accompanying their 
parents to the pubs, and a movement is now on foot to ‘improve’ 
the public houses so that there will be an added room where 
children can be admitted, food served, and games played. 


London I saw men and 
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WHAT ARE YOU ABOUT, MOTHER BRITANNIA? 


A POSTER VISUALIZING THE BRITISH DRINK BILL 


“Bor every £1 spent in making the child fit for his place in the world, we spent 
£3 14s. in making the world less fit for the child” 
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A UNITED CHURCH FOR CHINA 


HINA WELCOMES CHRISTIANITY, but has no 
room for denominations. Moreover, she wants a church 
of her very own, purse-free and policy-free. This posi- 

tion is being continually strest by observers who have lived and 
served in China, as, for instance, by Robert E. Lewis, who was 
quoted in these pages February 27. Now comes a similar 
statement by the Rev. F. W. 8. O’Neill, en Irish Presbyterian 
minister, who has served twenty-eight years in China and is now 
assistant to a Chinese pastor. It is as assistant that he would 
have the Western Church act toward the church in the reawaken- 
ing country of the East. In ‘‘The Quest for God in China” 
(Doran), a study of comparative religion and Christian missions 
in China, Mr. O’Neill 
quotes Dr. C. I. Cheng, 
Chairman of the Na- 
tional Christian Confer- 
enceat Shanghai, 1922,as 
saying that the Chinese 
are much bewildered by 
the 140 autonomous mis- 
sionary societies working 
in various parts of China 


atthe present time. The 
denominational _ differ- 
ences are being em- 


phasized to the extent 
that the members of one 
society or Church are 
incapable of working in 
unity and harmony with 
those of another. “‘Chi- 
nese Christians,’ says 
Dr. Cheng, as the au- 
thor quotes him, ‘‘wel- 
every 
possible way, and are 
only held back from 
much closer union by the 
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come union in 


inability of their missionary friends to go with them.’’ The 
only kind of church that stirs them, writes Mr. O’Neill, is a 
National Church, the name for which is ‘“Chung-hua Chi-tu 
Chiao-hui,” that is, ‘‘The Christian Church of Chinas: 

While the Chureh of China, Catholic and Protestant—com- 
prising less than 1 per cent. of the population—is not yet fully 
awake to its responsibility for completing the gigantic task 
which the foreign missionaries have begun, notes Mr. O’Neill, it 
has taken a long first step to that great end. That step was 
taken at the National Christian Conference of 1922, after Dr. 
John R. Mott, General Secretary of the International Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A., had fashioned a first-rate instrument with 
which to build, or rather to hew the materials for building, a 
unified Chureh of China. This implement was the Continuation 
Committee, which produced the epoch-making Conference which 
gave the Chinese an equality of representation with the foreigners. 
The principal achievement of 1922 was, we are told, to frame @ 
careful piece of scaffolding—the National Christian Council, the 
majority of whose hundred members are Chinese. No less 
significant, continues the author, was the ‘‘Message of the 
Church,”’ composed by a commission without one foreign mem- 
ber, and he tells us: 

‘“Mhe Message, which created a profound impression, was not 
meant to be a formal creed, but, instead, a rousing prophetic call, 
first to the Christians of China to consecrate themselves in 
order to win their country for the Master, and then to non- 
Christians, urging them to taste and see that God is good. Here 
are a few of the utterances from the Message which heralded the 
coming of the Church: ‘We appeal to all those who love the 
same Lord to follow His command and be united into one Church, 


Wy el be a Bl eee ee 


‘catholic and indivisible, for the salvation of China.’ ‘We wish — 


to voice the sentiment of our people that the wholesale, un- 
critical acceptance of the traditions, forms and organizations 


of the West and the slavish imitation of these are not conducive to — 


the building of a permanent genuine Christian Church in China.’ 
‘We of the Church confess our failure to stay the hands of the 
so-called Christian governments of the West in their unchristian 
exploitation of and aggression upon the sovereignty of China.’ 
‘We call upon all Chinese Christian pastors and other teachers to 
Christianize the rapidly developing national consciousness, that 
we as a nation may be a witness to the whole world of the won- 
derful gift of the peace-loving nature with which God has 
endowed our race.’ ‘If we are to accomplish the creation of a 
new society, we must pass through many tribulations; but we 
believe that at the close of the day love will conquer evil, light 
will conquer darkness, and the Heavenly Kingdom of Christ will 
universally prevail.’ _ 

“The Spirit of God, who mightily sustained the faith and 
courage of the martyrs of 1900, has been at work, unremittingly, 
triumphantly, before our eyes ever since that time. Cleansed 
from within, strengthened by Western reenforcements, growing 
in generosity and evangelistic zeal, the young Church of the 
Republic faces now the hardest tasks of all. To the divided 
West she cries in piercing tones: ‘For the love of Christ, hinder 
not our scattered fragments from becoming one.’ With the 
teeming millions of her own vast land, she pleads: ‘Arise, leave 
your husks, and come home to Shang Ti, the God worshiped in 
ignorance by our ancestors of old.’ For a Church so molded by 
the Spirit of the Father can we refuse our best? Can we hesitate 
to relinquish to such a Church the control of policy and purse, 
at the beginning committed to the pioneers from America and 
Europe? Is the missionary justified in regarding himself in 
any other light than that of an assistant to his Chinese junior 
colleagues in the ministry?” 


THE REFUGEES IN THE RELIGIOUS WAR 


HE NON-COMBATANT is the chief sufferer in any 

conflict, whether it is a war between nations or a conflict 

between religious beliefs. The combatants have the 
joy of the conflict, the thrill of being under fire. But the non- 
combatant knows only the difficulties and sorrows of hopeless 
waiting. Yet, we are told, it is he who returns in the end to 
rebuild the waste places, to rehabilitate the home, to sow again 
where the shells have ripped the earth. So with the non- 
combatants in the present vieological conflict. When the last 
shot has been fired and peace comes again to the battle-field, the 
non-combatant will return to rebuild the broken walls of his 
ehurch. 
war between the Modernists and the Fundamentalists that 
Gerald W. Johnson writes in Mr. 
Johnson, a native North Carolinian, former newspaper writer 
and editor, World War veteran, and now professor of journalism 
in the University of North Carolina, depicts the Modernist 
professor as one who, seeing ruin rising before him, “‘feels every 
emotion except sorrow. The Fundamentalist who hell 
opening at his children’s feet is not acquainted with grief. As 


It is of the non-combatants, or religious refugees in the 


The Century Magazine. 


sees 


it was in the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, the war-horse 
saith among the trumpets, ‘Ha, ha!’’’ We all know, says Mr. 
Johnson, that the profoundest suffering is not to be found in the 
shell-whipt field where the infantrymen are dropping faster 
than one can count, or even in the hospitals where the wreckage 
of the battle is swept up. ‘‘The most hopeless misery is to be 
found along roads bordered with clocks and cradles and bundles 
tied up in quilts. From the first shot it matters not who wins 
the war; they are certain to lose it. They march forever and 
never fight. They bear all hardships and no medals.’’ So 
with the refugees of the present religious war. Ivor instance, 
Mr. Johnson says he could name a certain ecclesiastic who is 
typical—‘‘an intelligent clergyman, which in the South at least, 
is not yet a contradiction in terms.’”’ He has something of the 
mystic in him, which is not incompatible with intelligence but is 
the equivalent of flat feet so far as the present religious combat is 


concerned. He is unfit for service. 
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But, non-combatant that he is, he goes on about his busi- < 
ness of trying to salvage souls, while watching his interests 
being knocked to pieces by the combatants. He “looks on, ; 
frantic but helpless, while collections dwindle, attendance dwin- 
dles, interest in the work of the Church dwindles steadily toward 
the vanishing point.” It may well be, in the end, says Mr. 
Johnson, that the shooting up of this farmstead is wholly in-. 
consequential. 


“But that point of view is absolutely unattainable by the 
distracted owner as he watches the roof go up and the waiis 
come down. He was engaged, a few years ago, in building 
hospitals, in endowing schools, in establishing and maintaining 
churches in remote and poverty-stricken communities. Delusion 
or not, it is his firm belief that when the physically lame walk, 
the mentally blind receive their sight, and the poor have the 
gospel preached to them, the work is both good and important. 
At present he is engaged in stopping prospective enlargements of 
hospitals, in narrowing and reducing the eurricula of schools, 
in closing churches in fields that have been fruitful, all in order 
to bring his expenditures within his narrowing income. Even 
since this war waxed furious some have continued faithful, which 
means that some hospitals can be kept open, some schools can 
be maintained, some missionary preachers can be kept at their 
posts. In a desperate endeavor to save the largest ossible 
proportion of the work, my friend is working at a pace that 
means hardened arteries and frayed nerves. His sleep decreases 
as his gray hairs increase. At any moment he may become 
a casualty on the field. 

‘As it happens, the militant members of this cleric’s sect are 
largely enlisted under the Fundamentalist banner, and they 


_have scant sympathy to waste on him. He stands by the side 


of the road, guarding his clock and his cradle and his quiltful 
of pitiful odds and ends, wringing his hands as the troops march 
by. Perhaps they do not actually jeer him, but they certainly 
do not cheer him. Their thoughts are tinged with scorn. He 
has little to do, they think, to be fussing about collections when 
the army is on the march to make the world safe for theocracy. 

‘Tf a Modernist detachment passed, it would be no better. 
This fellow, they would say, claims to be an orthodox Christian, 
but he will not even stand up and fight us. All he can think of 
is the effect of the war on the worldly affairs of kis church, and 
the disaster to his finances and his organization fills his mind to 
the complete exclusion of higher considerations. A priestly 
politician. A sanctified opportunist. A spiritual father with- 
out as much spirituality as a bacteriologist or a psychiatrist. 
Faugh! 

““So there my friend the ecclesiastie stands, target for the 
contempt of both sides. Stronger is the contempt of the com- 
plete cynic, who understands what is in his mind and acquits 
him readily enough of sordid aims, but sees in him only a pa- 
thetie imbecile, suffering horribly in his effort to preserve some- 
thing for the benefit of war-crazed fools who, if they ever come 
back, will never give him a word of thanks for his trouble.” 


But it must be taken into consideration, writes Mr. Johnson, 
that the refugees return. 


“Wor the future of idealism is uncertain, but the future of this 
materialist is as sure as anything human ean be. <A year, or 
two years, or five years hence, when the captains and the kings 
depart, he will be back in his old field, cleaning up the mess the 
demolition squads have made. His clock will be on the mantel, 
and his quilt will be on the bed. By that time Moses may have 
been shot against a brick wall, or Darwin may have abdicated 
and fled to Holland, but in either case the field over which my 
friend has been given charge will be green and the harvest promis- 
ing. The vineyard will be pruned and tended. 

“My friend will be growing old then, with little money, less 
fame in the world, and apparently no honor at all. He will still 
be oceupied with the worldly affairs of his chureh, still concerned 
over finances and organization, still regarded by militant spirits 
as a dull fellow, whose soul is ineapable of firing to a great eru- 
sade. Of the earth earthy—so will he be regarded as he potters 
among the young vines and cares for the walks and hedges of 
his small inelosure. No man will go there to do him honor. 

“Yet I, for one, am afraid to set him down as a person of no 
consequence. Being neither a theologian nor a scientist, I am 
not informed of what Deity may do next. Therefore I ean not 
sniff at this man. After all, he might be right in his conviction 
that as the sun of his life goes down God will walk in his garden 
in the cool of the day.” 
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appetite! The tonic, invigorating tomato 
flavor to give a happy glow to the whole 
meal! 


The deliciousness that makes you enjoy 4 
every spoonful and realize that this is a Oy 4 
soup you re always sure to welcome! ; C6 
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Pure tomato juices. Luscious tomato DED > 
‘‘meat’. Strained to a puree, with country 
butter added and the deft seasoning for 
which our French chefs are so famous. 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup! The uni- 
versal favorite! The soup which is so 
skillfully blended that it is everywhere 
considered a masterpiece! 


Of course, the most delightful Cream of . 
Tomato Soup is prepared with Campbell's, . () | 
See directions on the label. em re, 


CAMPBELL SOUP COMPANY te" 
DS 


CAMDEN, N., Us S-A- 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


HIS poem from G. K.’s Weekly (Lon- 

don), we dedicate, if the author per- 
mits, to the young Southern artist whose 
silhouettes we reproduced in our issue for 
February 27. 


THE INVALID 


By Jnerrery Lane 


Down the untrodden skies, 
At the morning's break, 
Sweeps the swift nightbird home 
As the sheep awake, 
Cluster and noisily browse 
In the dew-washed grass; 
Under my window they 
Pass and repass. 


3 All the day long I lie 
* «2 4  Prisoned in bed, 
Hearing the swallows scream 
High overhead; 
Watching them pause and drop 
Under the eaves, 
Shining deep blue among 
Dark ivy leaves. 


Then I am free as they 
In the friendly sun, 
Then for a dream-space I 
Scatter and run* 
Stream with the streaming wind 
In the reeds aquiver, 
Lie in the willow shade 
By the glittering river. 


Always the day is gold, 
Golden and green, 
Swiftly annihilate 
Are the years between: 
Always I find you there 
As you used to stand 
Waiting to kiss and clasp 
Hand to warm hand. 


Ecstacy flames and dies 
In dream-haunted brains; 
Gone the remembered face, 
Nothing remains. 
Slow through the waiting air 
Blue evening falls; 
Deeper the shadows lie 
On my four walls. 


Here is a bit for guesswork. But the 
solution will vary as the case fits the 
reader. It is in The Double Dealer (New 
Orleans) : 

WILD APPLES 


By MaAjortz ALLEN SHIFFERT 
What I was made for, no-one knows, 
Artist, wanton, wife or nun 

Weed to weed, and rose to rose 
Aeon after aeon grows; 

On what plan was I begun? 


When I was young, I made a vow, 
Pruned away all loves but one. 
Orchard tree am I, but now 

On deep roots and outflung bough 
Hotter, hotter beats the sun. 


On this quiet orchard tree 
Proper winter greenings grow; 
On the fallen boughs of me 
Sweet despairing blossoms blow, 
Wild red apples, none shall see. 


On what plan was I begun? 
Now it is too late to know. 
Artist, wanton, wife or nun, 
Of the four I chose but one 
Long ago and long ago. 


Two selections from the March Lyric 
(Norfolk) may be read with pleasure. They 
are sharp in contrast of emotional content: 


SONG 
By Cuaries R. Murrey 


One measuring day 
Is like all the rest, 

A light on the spray, 
A bird in the nest. 


A bird on the wing, 

And water at rest— 
Who chooses to sing 
Has chosen the best; 


Who chooses to sing 
Of home on the spray 
And light on the wing 
Has measured his day; 


Who chooses to sing 
Stakes all on a breath, 
Has ocean and wing, 
Has life and has death. 


“CHANGING WATCHWORDS” 
AESCHYLUS 
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By VirGiInia STAIT 


Once I chose—and my watchword was first of them 
all, 

That we coin and cairn just to keep; 

Oh the one that is made of the four letters small, 
But so high, so wide and so deep! 

In its ancientry old, as the things of the dead, 
As the vauits and values of dust, 

And as new as the first word of love ever said, 

The first word of love for the first need of bread, 
And as finally new—that beseeches acrust!.. . 


Now I choose at the end, all exiled from the past, 
A word that may be an oarage-place; 

While I gather grief-blows, so straight and so fast, 
That by bruises my ownings I trace. 

While I gather grief-blows, the engravure of years, 
With four letters just within range; 

That were once made for love, now tortures for 

tears, 


| thought. 


Tury say London is much changed since 
the war; the lure of the old town is here 
well exprest, and the whimsical turn at the 
end saves it from sentimentalism. In 
The Saturday Evening Post: 


A SONG OF LONDON 


By THeEoposiA GARRISON 
* 

When I lived in London town, a long time ago, 

Hansoms lined beside the curbs in shining row 
on row, 

Like varnished cockney caravans all headed for 
romance; ' : 

And this one took you to a play, and that one 
to a dance. 

But who would ride in hansoms now would 
search the town in vain; 

I'd only sulk in taxis there if I went back again. 


When I lived in London town, a long time ago, 

I knew a little, dusty shop whose door was 
wide and low; 

And there I found a poet’s songs the world had 
long forgot, 

And there I bought ten 
penny for the lot! 

But oh, my little shop was old in good King 
Edward's reign; 

I doubt if I could find its sign if I went back 
again. 


“gallant tales”—a 


When I lived in London town, a long time ago, 

I knew a certain shabby room, all coals and 
candle glow; 

And two rode in the hansom there when they 
were gay and young, 

And two there read beside the hearth the songs 
their poet sung; 

And two there drew the curtains close against 
the fog and rain. ... : 

I think I'll go to Paris when I sail away again! 


In the selections of ‘‘Varsity Verse” 
in Verses (Philadelphia) not one shows our 
‘‘voung barbarians’? burdened with serious 
The from 


following chosen 


| Cambridge Granta is representative: 


That are nearer each heart than the points to the | 


spears— 


So I choose the word faith, with its promises | 


strange! 


A PLeASANT fantasy on musical instru- 
ments is this in The Saturday Review (New 
York), but not to be too closely observed 
by devotees of the orchestra where the 
saxophone is a pariah: 


THE 
By 


BLACK FLUTE 


HERBERT S. GORMAN 


The music of the black flute dances 
With jigging negro feet. 
The labyrinth of violin 
And thrusts its polished figure in. 


It chances 


Meanwhile the drum oracular 

Keeps philosophic thud and jar, 
An elephantine tread that nears 
The piccolo’s hysteric jeers. 


The saxophone with sullen moans 

Will wring its hands and shake its bones 
that 
The bass horn, chase the little flute 


Observing sadistic brute, 


But round and round and in and out 
The dodging flute will shrilly shout, 
Until, tired out, it seeks a nap 

In the astonished ’cello’s lap. 


A SONG OF LUNACY 


By H. G. G. H. 


It's time for joy and singing, 
For standing on your head; 
Oh, set the church bells ringinz! 
Oh, paint the pavements red! 
Come dance a tripping measure 
From Cambridge to Bagdad: 
The time is ripe 
For talking tripe, 
For yesterday the World went mad. 


It’s time for breaking bottles, 
And time to dig up drains, 
To ope a thousand throttles, 
And wreck a thousand trains: 
It's time for killing misers 
And all whose looks are sad: 
The hour has come 
To make things hum, 
For yesterday the World went mad. 


Let’s slay the college porter, 
And steal the college plate; 
A thousand gyps let’s slaughter 
And stow them in a crate. 
I'll eat a pound of pepper 
To show that I’m a lad: 
They tell me that 
I’m off my hat— 
But yesterday the World went mad. 


ee! eee 
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time of the American Revolution. Franklin was most favorably 
known both at home and abroad. His proved ability, his 
literary and scientific attainments, his intense patriotism, and 
his advanced age, made him a commanding personage at the 
Constitutional Convention. 

At first Franklin had not been chosen a delegate, people 
thinking that his age and his affliction properly excused him from 
enduring the perplexities of an intense political discussion. 
When it was feared that Washington, to whom every one looked 
as a leader, could not be present, Franklin was prevailed upon 
to accept membership in the Convention. If Washington had 
been absent, Franklin would have been made presiding officer; 
for he was the one other man whom all would agree in honoring. 

Such facts show the weight of Franklin’s influence at the 
Convention that drew up the Constitution. 

Franklin had no thought for himself. He said: ‘‘General 
Washington is the man whom all our eyes are fixt on for Presi- 
‘dent, and what little influence I may have is devoted to him.” 

At the Albany Convention in 1754, twenty-six years before 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence, Franklin had 
presented to the representatives of New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland a plan to unite the Colonies under a Grand Council 
made up of elected delegates from the various Colonies. In 
England, in 1757, he had boldly asserted that the Colonies had 
the right to make their own laws. In all the political struggles 
of the times, Franklin had gained the reputation of one who was 
truly devoted to the best interests of the people of America. 

Franklin, like Jefferson, opposed a strongly centralized, aristo- 
cratic intellectual type of government, and placed faith in the 
common sense of the people. He looked toward the happiness 
of individuals rather than toward complexities of government. 
““T thought often,” he said, ‘‘of the happiness in New England, 

- where every man is a freeholder, has a vote in public affairs, 
lives in a tidy, warm house, has plenty of good food and fuel, 
with whole clothes from head to foot, the manufacture, perhaps, 
of his own family. Long may they continue in this situation!” 

Because of such beliefs Franklin voted against limiting suffrage 
to freeholders. Every free man should have the right to vote. 
Limitation, he said, ‘‘would depress the virtue and public spirit 
of our common people. The Fourteenth, the Fifteenth, and the 
Nineteenth Amendments concerning the rights of citizenship 
are all in the spirit of Franklin’s exprest beliefs. 

When Franklin saw the difficulties that arose over the problem 
of representation, the smaller States fearing the power of the 
larger States, he proposed a happy solution by suggesting that 
every State have an equal number of representatives in the 
Senate with an equal vote, and that the States have representa- 
tives in the House in accordance with population. ‘This 
happy scheme,” says John T’. Morse, Jr., ‘‘may be fairly said 
to have saved the Union.” 

Franklin greatly feared that the power of the Executive might 
encroach on the liberties of the common people. He had a 
theory that many people of to-day still hold, that the President 
should hold office for seven years and not be eligible for election 
to a second term. He thought it dangerous to give the Presi- 
dent the power of making important appointments to office, 
or the power of absolute veto. He believed that Congress 
should have the power to impeach the President. At the same 
time, he thought that the President should serve without salary, 
considering the honor of the office sufficient pay. The great 


 docen that cies anes gain seat SCRE tee fourteen sn 
years of residence in the United States, Franklin exprest his 
opinion that they should gain it after a residence of four years. i 
At one time during the Constitutional Convention there was — 
such evidence of differences of opinion that it seemed impossible — 
that the delegates could agree upon a form of union. At that — 
time Franklin said, and it may be imagined with what degree 
of impressiveness: ; 
“We have gone back to ancient history for modes of ever 
ment, and examined the different forms of those republies which, 


having been formed with the seeds of their own dissolution, now 


no longer exist. And we have viewed modern States all around 
Europe, but find none of their constitutions suitable to our 
circumstances. In this situation of this assembly, groping, as 
it were, in the dark, to find political truth, and searee able to 
distinguish it when presented to us, how has it happened, Sir, 
that we have not hitherto once thought of applying to the Father 
of Lights, to illuminate our understanding? .. . All of us who 
were engaged in the struggle [The American Revolution] must 
have observed frequent instances of a supernatural Providence 
in our favor. . . . I have lived, Sir, a long time, and the longer 
I live, the more convincing proofs I see of this truth, that God 
governs in the affairs of men.”’ 

Near the close of the Convention, Franklin found that there 
was much in the Constitution with which he did not agree, and 
many omissions that he wished had not been made. Never- 
theless, it seemed to him that it was the only wise course to 
bring about the adoption of the form of union that had been 
suggested. Like many other members of the Convention he 
thought that further efforts to bring all the delegates to unanim- 
ity of opinion would tend to increase the difficulties rather than 
to clear them away. He was broadminded enough to be willing 
to sink his own beliefs on points that he did not think funda- 
mental. ‘‘Nothing in human affairs and schemes is perfect,” 
he said, ‘“‘and perhaps that is the case of our opinions.”’ For 
that reason he urged the other delegates to forget some of the 
points for which they had fought, and to unite in signing the 
newly made Constitution. 

Franklin was too old and weak to stand before the Convention 
and make a speech that might persuade the delegates to express 
their approval by signing. He had never possest the power 
of oratory but had gained his great influence through wisdom 
alone, in his writings, and in his conversation. At this time of 
need the old man wrote out an earnest address to the delegates 
and asked his colleague from Pennsylvania, James Wilson, to 
read it. Franklin’s serious, wise and calm words produced a 
great effect, leading all to recognize the paramount need of the 
people of America, the establishing of a stable representative 
government. Thirty-nine delegates signed the Constitution, 
which then went before the States for ratification. 

Of the speech that produced this remarkable effect, Francis 
Newton Thorpe says in his ‘Constitutional History of the United 
States”: “It is the speech which gave us the Constitution.” 

Later, when the Constitution was laid before the legislature of 
Pennsylv ania, Franklin, followed by the seven other Pennsyl- 
vania delegates, urged the State to ratify it, and his influence 
produced a profound effect. 

‘It is not too much to say,” says Bigelow, “that to Franklin, 
perhaps more than to any other man, the present Constitution 
of the United States owes most of those features which have 
given it durability, and have made it the ideal by which all other 
systems of government are tested by Americans.”’ 
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ORIENTAL DELEGATES TO THE ALL-UNION CONGRESS OF SOVIETS IN MOSCOW 


PERSONAL 


Vv 


GLimpses | 


MOSCOW TRYING TO TURN THE YELLOW RACE INTO REDS 


OUR THOUSAND GIRLS WERE LOCKED in a Japa- 

nese factory. Another two thousand had fought their way 

out in the teeth of violent opposition. 
cidents in a cotton-mill strike. Other lands have their lock-outs, 
Japan has its lock-ins. The factory management was supplying 
its prisoners with food and with entertainment from actors and 
geishas, trusting to ‘take their thoughts off the strike and their 
own imprisonment.’’ The writer, whose mission was to question 
a noted Japanese labor leader of Communist affiliations, was 
“appalled to realize how feudal the Japanese factory still is’’; 
and we learn that the striking girls were not asking for higher 
wages—were not asking or expecting any wages at all! No; 
these willing workers were “‘signed into service by their families,’’ 
and their ‘“‘wages” were paid not to them but to their parents! 
Against this system they made no protest, we are told. They 
“asked no 
They only wished to arrange matters so that their 


‘ 


These were in- 


were “helping to feed their dear ones,” 
better fate.” 


relatives, on coming to town, 


and they 


‘should be allowed to enter the 
factory compound to see them after work,’ while they them- 
selves should be allowed to visit their homes in case of illness in 
the family; also that they might be present when the wages were 
paid to their relatives, and made acquainted with the amount— 
and, lastly, that they might have a little meat or fish every second 
day! As told by Anna Louise Strong in Asia magazine, under the 
title “Three Men of Japan,” the story of the strike has more 
“pep” than might be expected from the meekness of the strikers’ 
demands. Altho they were not organized, and no union member 
was permitted inside the factory compound, they were fighting 
for their rights. As the writer sat in the headquarters of the 
General Federation of Japanese Labor, talking with its founder 
and leader, Bunji Suzuki— 


Word came over the telephone that they had disdained the 
geishas and actors and had knocked the manager down and 
scratched him. Suzuki said gravely: ‘‘I had thought to send 
some-one out this afternoon to that district. But we ean not do 
that now; it would only hurt the girls. We must go a little 
later.’”’ I knew also that the representative of Tass, the official 


Telegraph Agency of the Soviet Union, did not dare go near the 
factory for fear of harming the girls by his presence. 

Suzuki smiled as he told me about the comie tragedy of the 
visit of a delegation from the Russian trade unions. ‘‘In Tokyo 
a great crowd came to the station to meet them, delegations 
from all the unions, with flags and banners. They filled the vast 
square. But the police permitted only thirty persons to receive 
the arriving guests. They even held back a little girl, who had a 
bunch of flowers for the delegation, but she evaded ten police- 
men and gave it. They arrested all our leaders and all the dele- 
gation that we had previously sent down to Shimonoseki to meet 
the steamer. They arrested our leaders in order to interfere 
with the program we had planned. But we chose new com- 
mittees and went on with many meetings and receptions. To 
each of these came two automobiles full of our guests and 
three full of police. The police filled the background at every 
union meeting. So to our guests our speakers said merely: 
‘We are very glad to see you. You know what is in our hearts, 
and you know why we can’t express it.’ After four days, the 
visitors went back. The way they were treated by the authori- 
ties much increased the influence of the Russians in our unions.”’ 

After another interruption, Suzuki spoke of the peasants of 
Japan. ‘‘ Rents are very high,” he said, ‘‘in some cases half the 
crop. At times there is a disagreement, and so the landlord 
takes back the land with the erop still on it. Then, perhaps, the 
peasant goes by night and steals the crop he planted. He may 
do so even when it is still unripe, so that the landlord may 
not get it. Our Peasants Union has greatly improved conditions 
in some places. But the peasants are not so radical as the in- 
dustrial All our organized workers are very class- 
conscious; otherwise they would never have organized. For 
life is made very hard for union members. Always police and 
arrests. 


workers. 


‘“And your demands are what?” I asked. 
chiefly? ”’ 

‘“Not only those things,” said Suzuki quickly. ‘‘Weare for the 
social revolution and the aboliti#n of the wage system.” 

| looked my surprize. ‘‘I thought you belonged to the right 
wing now,’ I said. 

“Oh, I do,’ he laughed. 
speedy revolution. 
workers. 


*“Wages and hours, 


a3 


Even our right wing expects a 
But we think we must first organize a million 
The others are for talking revolution right away. 
The split occurred in June, when I was away as delegate to the 
International Labor Congress at Geneva. The split is too bad; 
there were few enough members even before. But I do not know 
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that I could have stopt it if I had been here. I should have tried, 
of course. But this split has come throughout the world—not 
only in Japan. Iam sorry for it, but I can not help it.” 

“You are about forty years old,” I said. 
live to see the New Society?” 

“Oh, yes,”’ he said, smiling. 

**And how soon?”’ 


“Do you expect to 


TEACHING THE YOUNG BOLSHEVIK IDEA 


This is a study room in the ‘‘University of the Toiling East,’’ where Asiatic sopho- 
mores are “haying their nationalist sentiments harmonized with the internationalist 
On the walls hang “‘Danton, Robespierre, and 


proletarian ideology of Moscow.’’ 
other revolutionary heroes.’’ 


He threw out his hands. ‘‘ Heaven only knows,” he answered. 
““A¢ least a million workers must first be organized.”’ 


Another article in the March number of Asia uncovers some 
portions of the machinery by which the Russian Soviet influence 
is boring into the mind of the awakening East. The writer, 
William Henry Chamberlin, reminds us that last June several 
Soviet airplanes successfully undertook a flight from Moscow to 
Peking; and ‘“‘the speeches delivered in this connec- 
tion, both in Russia and in China, did not fail to 
stress the fact that the airplanes were messengers 
not of imperialistic oppression, but of brotherly 
sympathy.” We are reminded, too, apropos of the 
troublous proceedings in Canton, that the leaders 
of the revolutionary Kuomintang party, acknowledg- 
ing a fraternal message from Russian Communist 
leaders, wrote, ‘“‘we, the heirs of Sun Yat Sen, greet 
you, the heirs of Lenin.” 

Of all the Asiatic countries, we are told, ‘‘China 
at the present time seems to be most clearly in a 


stage of revolutionary development.’ At the 
opening of the All-Union Soviet congress last 


spring “‘the whole assembly rose in Sun Yat Sen’s 
honor, at the Kalinin,” 
Writing of ‘‘The Soviet Shadow in the Hast,’ Mr. 
Chamberlin transports us to the fountain-head of 


invitation of President 


Soviet ‘“‘ boring from within,” thus: 


On one of the large boulevards of Moscow, 
opposite the old Strastnoi Monastery, stands a white 
building with the unusual inscription, ‘‘ University 
of the Toiling East, Dedicated to Comrade Stalin.”’ 
The dedication acquires additional significance if 
one recalls that Stalin, the silent and all-powerful 
secretary of the Communist party, is 
Georgian and hence an Asiatic. 

Within the walls of this university a thousand students of 
seventy-three nationalities are studying the teachings of Marx 
and Lenin with all the ardor that some of them in earlier days 
might have bestowed on the precepts of the Koran. 

“Our revolution is a banner of inspiration to the Oriental 
peoples. Russia is proud and glad to assume the position of 
vanguard of the East in its struggle against western imperialism.” 


himself a 


T recall these two sentences from an interview that I had with 
L. M. Karakhan, the present Soviet ambassador to China, in the : 
spring of 1923, when he was assistant commissar for foreign 
affairs. The language no doubt was somewhat flamboyant; 
put there is a measure of truth init. It is doubtful whether the — 
average peasant in China or India knows much of the Russian 
revolution; but the young intellectuals who play a large rdle in| 
the nationalist movements of these and other 
Oriental countries have unquestionably been power-— 
fully stirred by the great upheaval in Russia. 
Bertrand Russell reported that, when he went to 
China after his visit to Russia in 1920, he had. 
difficulty in convincing his student audiences that 
China should not immediately adopt a Bolshevist 
form of government, and I have talked with many 
Indian political émigrés who looked to Moscow as to 
a political and economic Mekka. 


We are warned that in studying the effects of the 
Russian revolution in eastern countries, one must 
distinguish between the policy of the Soviet Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs and the activities of the 
Communist International, and the writer remarks: 


As for the Commissariat, it, like the Roman god 
Janus, has two faces. One is turned toward the 
west and one toward the east. 

At the time when Soviet Russia was an Ishmael 
among nations, and all the Allied Powers were 
committed to a program of blockade and interven- 
tion, the eastern policy of the Soviet Government 
was quite simple. It merely purposed to create so 
much trouble for the intervening Powers, especially 
England, in the Near and Middle East as to compel 
the abandonment of intervention, and there can be 
little doubt that fear of Russian activities in India 
and Afghanistan, Turkey and Persia was one of the 
factors which induced the British Government to 
sign the Trade Agreement with Russia in March, 
1921. This agreement contained a pledge on the part of each 
government to refrain from hostile propaganda in territories 
eontrolled by the other, and from this time the Soviet Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs has consistently denied as calumnies 
all accusations that Soviet agents are engaged in revolutionary 
agitation in Oriental countries. The Soviet leaders believe that 
the nationalist movements in the East will sooner or later put an 
end to Huropean domination; and they shape their course 
accordingly. 


SOVIET DIPLOMACY IN FANCY DRESS 


What appears to be the Khan of Tartary is really Georg Tchitcherin, Commissar 
of Foreign Affairs, dolled up in compliment ‘to the representative from Mongolia, 
who has disguised himself for the occasion in European duds. 


The Communist International, unlike the Soviet Government, 
is unrestrained by any considerations of diplomatic correctness 
and economic advantage in forming its Oriental policy. It 
regards Asia as “‘the eastern front of the world revolution.” 
The ultimate aim of the International is, of course, to bring about 
Communist revolutions in all countries. Its immediate policy 
in the Asiatic countries, which are unripe economically for a 
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Lyon Steel Storage for G. EK. rice 1908 


ie some of the buildings of General Elec- 
tric Company you will find every type of 
Lyon Steel Storage Equipment made—shelv- 
ing, lockers, boxes, cabinets. 


From heavy castings to armatures too deli- 
cate for human touch, materials in all stages 
of manufacture are stored on Lyon Steel 
Shelving—much of it twelve feet high. One 
of the finest electrical libraries in the world 
is stored on Lyon Steel Shelving. Great vaults 
are filled with Lyon Steel Cabinets full of 
drawings. Workers hang their clothes in Lyon 
Steel Lockers.Tool rooms are Lyon equipped. 


Since 1908, this steel storage system has been 
growing year by year, and the first units still 
reflect, after nearly twenty years, an up-to- 
the-minute efficiency. For Lyon Steel 
Equipment does not become obsolete. It was 
designed to be flexible in its application. Its 
finish stands long wear. Its 
ruggedness insures long life 
and permits the economical 
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and easy re-arrangement of an installation 
without damage to the equipment in moving. 


The Lyon Shelving that General Electric 
buys today fits in perfectly with that origi- 
nally purchased, for Lyon Shelving is, and 
always has been, standardized in design and 
finish. The special Olive Green enamel with- 
stands hard usage. It reflects light, adding to 
the brightness and hence the neatness of 
storage rooms. 


Your storage needs differ from G. E.’s only 
in detail. You, too, can expand your Lyon 
equipment thirtyfold in any direction you 
wish—in warehouse, tool room, office or stock 
room—with assurance of utmost efficiency. 
Lyon Engineering Service 

Lyon Engineers will gladly analyze your stor- 
age needs and present a plan in blue print 
form at no extra cost to you. And whether 
you want one storage unit 
or many, write for Lyon 
Steel Storage Handbook. 
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ciple ae Cote Tatetnetienehes is 
cial and national conflicts. But its spokesmen 

y of encouraging Asiatie Communists to take an 
ve part in struggles for national liberation on two grounds: 


preliminary stage in the development of an Asiatic Communist 
movement; and, second, because successful nationalist revolutions 
in the East would constitute an effective form of attacking in the 
rear the western capitalist countries that have large colonial 
interests. Manuilsky touched on this second point when he 
said: ‘‘The population of the United Kingdom is forty-six 
millions, while the population of the British colonies is four 
hundred twenty-nine millions, which means that to every 
Englishman there are nine colonial slaves. Is it possible to 
destroy the might of the entire capitalist system of Great Britain 
without bringing into motion its colonial population? Will not 
British imperialism, which has such enormous human and 
material resources in the colonies, offer successful resistance to 
the workers of Great Britain if the latter do not deprive it of 
these human reserves, which are as boundless as the ocean?”’ 

Recently there has been a perceptible shifting of the interest 
of the Communist International from the West to the East. 
There has been no congress of the International since the summer 
of 1924; but last spring there was a plenary session of the En- 
larged Executive Committee of the International, which was 
attended by about a hundred and twenty delegates from all 
parts of the world. Stalin, secretary of the Communist party, 
and Zinoyiev, president of the International, both commented 
on the slowing up of the revolutionary movement in the West 
after the adoption of the Dawes plan and the comparative 
stabilization. of EHuropean conditions; but they both pointed 
hopefully to the acceleration of the revolutionary process in the 
East. Since that time the Shanghai riots and the French 
colonial difficulties in Morocco and Syria have furnished addi- 
tional support for the Communist thesis that the revolt of the 
East against European domination is already in progress. 


Acknowledging that ‘‘the visible organized strength of the 
Communist International in Asia is very slight,” partly because 
the vast continent is very weak in the element of ‘‘city pro- 
letariat,”’ the writer adds: 


There are no doubt many points of difference between the 
Asiatie countries of the present day and _ pre-revolutionary 
Russia. But there are also significant points of similarity. The 
peasants of China and India are even more miserable than were 
the Russian peasants before the Revolution; they have not attained 
a degree of prosperity that would make them, like the farmers of 
Europe and America, a bulwark of the existing political and 
economie order. Moreover, Asia to-day, like Russia before the 
Revolution, is getting a dose of industrialism in its worst forms. 
The long hours, low wages and unsanitary conditions that often 
exist in the mills and factories of Shanghai and Bombay may 
conceivably furnish the Communist agitator with thousands of 
ready recruits in a time of crisis. 

Asia has no traditions of political democracy or conservative 
trade unionism, two forees that were potent in stemming the 
revolutionary current in Central Hurope, especially Germany, 
after the World War. The seizing and holding of power by a 
small, determined band of revolutionists is far more conceivable 
in an Asiatic than in a EKuropean State. The oldinstinet of race 
and color and the new idea of nationalism are additional factors 
for Asiatic unrest which ean be utilized by any clever agitator. 

A Russian invasion of India has been a nightmare of British 
administrators and a dream of Russian generals for a half- 
eentury and more. The Russo-British entente that preceded the 
World War did something to allay the apprehensions so vividly 


hair and delicately chiseled features,’ concerning whom Mr. © 
- Chamberlin continues: ‘ 


first, Bass the destruction of foreign imperialism is a necessary 


“The writer tells us that he became rather weal Sacre win 
one of these émigrés, ‘a slight, dark man, with straight black 


T shall call him Mitra. He belonged to a high-caste Brahman 
family, and was master of many European and Asiatic languages. 
His career during the preceding few years had been picturesque, 
to say the least. ‘‘I have seen many countries and peoples,” 
he said, ‘‘ traveling from Jerusalem to Stockholm and from Berlin 
to Kabul.” 

After the German breakdown Mitra somehow contrived to get — 
across the Bolshevist lines in an airplane. He immediately went 
to Afghanistan, where he saw something of the Afghan-English 
War of 1919. The Afghan Amir was unwilling to become 
permanently involved in Indian nationalist plots, however, and 
Mitra returned to Moscow. Here he became steadily more 
disgruntled with the development of the situation. A rival 
revolutionary had the ear of the Communist International on 
Indian affairs. Mitra denounced the Anglo-Russian Trade 
Agreement as a surrender of revolutionary ideals before imperial- 
ism. Moreover, his own revolutionary philosophy, so far as it 
was formulated, had a strong anarchistie tinge, not in harmony 
with the rigid discipline characteristic of the Russian Com- 
munist organization. Finally he, with his Russian wife, left 
Moscow for Berlin; and there he still lives in poverty and iso- 
lation, with the tuberculosis contracted in the cold European 
climate growing on him, while he waits in vain for the great 
Indian revolution. 

Mitra once introduced me to Dr. Abdul Hafiz, Indian Mahom- 
medan, devotee, of Pan-Islamism and chemical expert trained in 
western universities and laboratories. Lord Curzon asserted 
in one of his indignant notes that the Soviet Government paid 
Dr. Hafiz to go to Afghanistan and establish a bomb factory near 
the Indian frontier. This accusation was denied, both by the 
Soviet Government and, in still stronger language, by Dr. Hafiz, 
who resented much more the charge of being paid than the 
intimation of his anti-British activity. ‘‘I have found nothing 
in my scientific studies that conflicts with the teachings of 
Mohammed,” he once said tome. ‘‘Only one thing tempts me to 
disbelieve in Allah,’’ he continued, his voice shaking with 
passion, ‘“‘and that is the continued existence of the British 
Empire.” 


ae 


But the Russian Communists “are not very optimistic about 
the present situation in India,’’ and Mr. Chamberlin adds: 


They recognize that the British power has become stabilized 
since the days of the Afghan War, the serious riots in the Punjab 
and Gandhi’s vast non-cooperation movement. ‘‘Where the 
spirit of Gandhi prevails there is no room for the spirit of Lenin,” 
one young Communist sadly remarked to me. 

Of course, with their implicit faith in the coming of the world 
revolution, the Communists believe that the stabilization of the 
British power is only temporary and that the waves of nationalist 
revolt in India will again roll high. In the opinion of the Com- 
munists the Swaraj party in India plays much the same réle as 
the Kuomintang party in China, the chief difference between 
the two lying in the facet that China is now in a more advanced 
stage of revolutionary development than is India. The Indian 
Communists, therefore, are urged to follow the same tactical line 
as their Chinese brethren; that is, to associate themselves with 
the existing nationalist party for the purpose of influencing its 
decisions and driving it into more radical courses. In a recent 
speech at the ‘“‘University of the Toiling East,’ Stalin, the 
potent secretary of the Russian Communist party, laid down the 
following course of action for the Indian Sense 

(Continwed on page 45) 
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altho China is the larger country. A 
ement in 


revolutionary 


‘advanced to furnish the basis for a consciously directed revolu- 


tionary movement. The peasants in the rest of the country are 
isolated and backward.” : ae 


“Under these conditions what do you think is the correct — 


policy for the Chinese Communists to follow?” I inquired. 

“Tet them make a united front with the peasants,” he replied. 
“They can’t make Communists of the peasants, of course. But 
they can strike a working alliance with them on the basis of 
fighting foreign imperialism and reactionary bureaucratism at 
home. There can be no foreign intervention in China,” he 
continued. ‘‘The Powers will attempt to protect their interests 
by using Chinese militarists as their tools. But they are no 


longer strong enough or united enough to intervene directly in - 


Chinese affairs.” 
On which the writer remarks: 


Certainly the policy of the Soviet Union is no inconsiderable 
factor in discouraging intervention in China on the part of the 
Treaty Powers. It is only from Siberia that a land invasion of 
China is feasible. And it is just as certain as anything about 
Oriental politics can be certain that Russia not only would refuse 
to take part in any interventionist expedition, but would give 
moral and probably material support to the resisting Chinese 
national forces. 

This policy has already found application on a small scale. 
Coal shipped from Vladivostok helped the Red Cantonese 
government overcome a fuel crisis; and Soviet officers and 
civilians have helped to organize the Cantonese Army and the 
civil government. 


“oe State structure that bears many 
with economic 


Japan is presented as 
marks of resemblance to imperial Germany,” 
interests ‘‘in line with those of the European colonial Powers.” 


Nevertheless— 


Keen as is the rivalry of the two countries, the possibility that 
they may some day work out a joint Chinese policy involving 
common action against Anglo-American domination in the Far 
East may not be altogether absent from the minds of Japanese 
and Soviet statesmen. The American attitude on immigration 
and the decision of the British conservative government to build 
the naval base at Singapore have certainly strengthened the 
tendency toward 4 Russian orientation in Japanese foreign 
policy. In fact, it seems probable that the most lasting and 
visible effects of the revolution outside the frontiers of the Soviet 
Union will be observed in Asia, rather than in Europe. 


And this is Mr. Chamberlin’s last word: 


The Russian revolution has completely upset the old balance 
of power between Europe and Asia. In any future conflict 
between East and West the weight of the Soviet Union is almost 
certain to be thrown on the Asiatic side of the scale; and the 
potential significance of this fact can searcely be overestimated. 


Russia could sweep the whole se ee ay da v5) 


country. But in China only the coast provinces are far enough 
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Rushing to the telephone, they rang up the newspapers and 


“Is the National Gallery sacked?” 
‘“‘Has the Savoy Hotel been blown up?” 
““What has happened to Big Ben?” 

It was with a genuine sigh of relief that they learned that these 
buildings were safe and sound and that the narrative was merely 
a joke. 

Meanwhile the B. B. C., learning of the misinterpretation 
which had been placed on Father Knox’s “turn,’’ issued at the 
end of the second general news bulletin this message of reas- 
surance: 

“Some listeners, who heard only part of Father Knox’s talk 
at 7:40 this evening, did not realize the humorous innuendoes 
underlying his imaginary news items, and have felt uneasy as 
to the fate of London, Big Ben and other places and objects 
mentioned in the talk. 

‘As a matter of fact, the preliminary announcement stated 
that the talk was a skit on broadcasting, and the whole talk was, 
of course, a burlesque, and we hope that any listeners who did 
not realize it will accept our sincere apologies for any uneasiness 
caused. 

‘London is safe. Big Ben is still chiming, and all is well.” 


How the drama affected many listeners can be realized, says 
The Daily News, from the experiences related by a South London 
resident: 


“T heard the speaker announce that the unemployed were in 
Trafalgar Square,” he said, ‘and that the Secretary of the 
Movement for the Abolition of Theater Queues had incited them 
to*make a raid on the National Gallery. Professor So and So 
will address you and the Savoy Havana Band will give you a 
little music, it was said. 

“The band struck up a few lively bars,” continued our in- 
formant, ‘‘and then the speaker came on again to regret that 
Professor So and So while crossing Trafalgar-square was cap- 
tured by the mob and was at that moment being roasted alive. 

‘At this point I looked across at my daughter, who also had 
on ear-phones, and saw that she had turned deathly pale. I was 
also alarmed, but I said to her hurriedly, ‘It is quite all right. 
Don’t take any notice of it.’ 

“The speaker went on to relate the history of the National 
Gallery, and deseribed how the unemployed were surging through 
the Admiralty Arch with the idea of getting at the back of the 
government offices, and that they were throwing empty bottles 
at the wild fowl in St. James’s Park. 

‘‘He then led us to Big Ben, and after telling us that the clock 
was smashed and the tower leveled to the ground, calmly related 
the history of Big Ben. Owing to its destruction, he added, the 
time signal in future would be given by Uncle Leslie’s repeater 
from Edinburgh. 

‘“We were then told how the crowd was making its way to thé 
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| Saver Hotel, and Rhos the speaker’ s Aas 


were interrupted by a loud detonation his 
comment was, ‘Did you hear that bang? 


That is the ors Hotel gone to the | 
_ ground. ag) 
An ironical Ceenine was the fact that 


at the very institution, St. Edmund’s Col- 
lege, Puckeridge, with which Father Ronald 
Knox is associated, the butler’s wife, who 
was listening to him, fainted when she 
heard the details of the ‘‘revolution.” 

The telephone exchange at the Savoy 
was bombarded on Saturday night by 
about 200 inquirers from different parts 
as far as Manchester and Neweastle, ask- 
ing whether the hotel was in ruins. 

Alarming rumors were still being cir- 
culated yesterday morning in ‘towns and 
villages, and anxious inquiries were being 
made of the police as to the truth of the 
report that unemployed had partially de- 
stroyed London. 


Bad weather delayed the arrival of. 


Sunday newspapers in parts of the west 
of England, and this was taken by some 
as confirmation of the report that there had 
been serious happenings. The newspapers 
arrived in the towns in the afternoon, and 
townspeople realized that there had been 
no trouble, but in the villages there are 
people who still believe that there has 
been a ‘‘ Red” rising in London. 


ON THE SERIOUS BUSINESS OF 
BEING FUNNY 

HEN I want a pair of four-dollar 

shoes,’”’ confided a professional 
jokesmith of an ancient day when shoes 
could be had at that delightful price, “I 
dash off a little poem of sixteen lines and 
take it up to the Sunday Herald. At 
twenty-five cents a line that makes ex- 
actly $4. They pay cash on acceptance, 
and I go out on Sixth Avenue and get the 


” 


“ce 


shoes. 

The speaker quoted was R. K. Mun- 
kittrick, with the accent on the ‘‘kit,” 
whom L. Ford used to tease by 
pronouncing his name with the primary 


James 


accent on the ‘Munk’ and a secondary one 
“trick.” Mr. Munkittrick, 
wrote numberless poems of the ‘‘When the 


on the who 


frost is on the punkin”’ class, was one of the 
serious jokesmiths of his generation, and he 
is among those cited in an article on ‘“‘The 


Practical Side of Funny Business,” by 
Arthur H. Folwell. Writing in the New 


York Herald Mr. 
dramatizes his own initiation into the seats 


Tribune, Folwell thus 


of the mighty at the market-place of jokes: 


Harry Leon Wilson was autographing 
copies of his first novel, ‘““The Spenders.” 
He was also retiring from the joke business. 
I was entering it. 


“What ‘Puck’ wants is somebody who 
ean pick the stuff,’’ Mr. Wilson is quoted as 
eres And so, with his eye upon me, 


I plunged into the morning’s mail and | 


made the acquaintance, professionally, of 
Knieker and Boeker, Crawford and Crab- 
shaw, Papa and Willie, Mistress and ‘Ser- 
vant, Farmers Bentover and Corntassel, and 
neither least nor last, of that flippant and 
versatile pair, He and She. 


: urea guess as to the number of aes 
have read since then with a view to pur- 
chase, but the total if syailatile would be 


It probably always was. . 
ever, against further spread of the dictum | 


vice of counsel. 


impressive. 


T protest, how- | 


that there are but ten—or is it seven?— 


original jokes, and that all pleasantries 4 


subsequently shaped have been variations | 
of these immortals. 


oa 


In writing of the joke [puainess iiere'st : 
no such thing as beginning at the beginning. 


Being funny is serious 


business to the joke-writer and salesman, ~¥ 


and the zest with which he hops to the 
newest thing in science and invention, to 
current fad or fashion, and turns it te 
modest profit, is proof enough that all is 
not old beneath the jokesmith’s sun. 
Imagine a radio joke twenty years ago. 
Or one about bobbed hair. Or padlocks. 

The old-time joke-writer stuck closer to 
the hack subjects than do those who are 
writing to-day. It is possible in looking 
over bound files of Life and Puck to read 
the trend of the times in the dialogs and 
paragraphs, but certain stock subjects were 
always to be found, and most of these have 
gone out. On the authority of the present 
editor of Life, Robert E. Sherwood, I may 
say that the mother-in-law joke, once a 
daily arrival, is now to be classified as 
scarce. Likewise departed is what used to 
be known as the actor joke; the stranded 
thespian footing it back to Broadway over 
the railroad ties. The tramp joke, in which 
Fred Opper reveled back in the ’90s— 
perhaps it followed naturally upon the 
tramp crop of 1893, when the panie of that 
year filled the countryside with idlers— 
the tramp joke, with its Weary Walters 
and Thirsty Throckmorton, hasn’t much 
sale to-day. There are few, if any, offer- 
ings. Now and again ‘“‘Pat and Mike” 
reach the editorial desk, but not often. 

It was different when C. M. West was 
turning out jokes. West was one of the few 
jokesmiths whom I came to know per- 
sonally. Most of ‘‘the stuff’? came from a 
distance, as indeed it does now—in a list 
of twelve regulars supplied me by Life 
only three live in the metropolitan area— 
and a professional joke-buyer knew his 
people only by the color of their envelops. 
But West was different. He ealled upon 
his trade. A tall, well-drest gentleman, he 
would drop down from Hartford, Connecti- 
eut, and make the office rounds. Mother- 
in-law jokes, Pats and Mikes, ham-actor 
jokes, young-lover-and-girl’s-father jokes, 
West wrote them all with equal f 
sometimes the same one in three different 
ways so the editor might take his choice. 


Once the writer asked him how he went 
about his job, for his output was enormous. 
To 
“funny stuff” 


whieh this Admirable Crichton of 


replied: 


“T shut myself up in a room with a pot 


of strong coffee and concentrate. It’s as 
good a recipe as any.” 
West was one of the ‘‘comic’’ men. A 


*“eomie’’ was a joke that was set aside for 
illustration, and therefore entitled to a 
higher rate. And this brings to my mind 
one of the queerest kinks of the funny 
business; the habit of putting the cart of 
picture before the horse of idea. 


Why do editors pay good money in 


| liberal amounts for drawings which have 


not a spark of humor or humorous sugges- 
tion in them? Usually the work of some 


| artist of reputation, their function is chiefly 


“hu 


{ 


Portable 


SEAT RR 


TuHousaNnps of people have 
made the discovery that Ever- 
eady “B” Batteries, when used 
inthe proper size and with a 
“C” battery*, are the most eco- 
nomical, reliable and satisfac- 
tory source of radio current. 

On sets of one to three tubes, 
Eveready “‘B” Battery No. 772 
used with a “C”’ battery, will 
last a year or longer, usually 
longer. On sets of four and five 
tubes either of the larger Heavy 
Duty Eveready Batteries No. 
770 or No. 486, used with a 
“C” battery*, will last eight 
months or more. 

These figures are based on 
the average use of receivers, 
which a country-wide survey 
has shown to be two hours daily 
throughout the year. If you 
listen longer, of course, your 
batteries will have a somewhat 


*Nore: In addition to the increased 
life which an Eveready “C” Battery gives 
to your “B” batteries, it will add a quality 
of reception unobtainable without it. 
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Perhaps you, too, can cut your 
— ©B” battery costs in half. Just 
— follow the chart. 


the secret of “B’’ battery economy. 


shorter life, and if you listen 
less, they will last just that much 
longer. 

Here is the secret of “B”’ bat- 
tery satisfaction and economy: 
With sets of from 1 to 3 
tubes, use Eveready No. 

figs 
With sets of 4 or more 
tubes, use either. of the 
Heav 'y Duty Batteries, No. 
770, or the even longer- 
lived Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486. 
Use a “C” battery on all 
but single tube sels. 
Evereadys give you their re- 
markable the full 
when they are correctly matched 
in capacity to the demands made 
upon them by your receiver. It 
is wasteful to buy batteries that 
are too small. Follow the chart. 


service to 


In addition to the batterie 


EVEREADY 


Radio Batteries 


-they last longer 


It gives you 


illustrated, which fit practically 
all of the receivers in use, we 
also make a number of other 
types for special purposes. 
There is an Eveready Radio 
Battery for every radio use. To 
learn more about the entire 
Eveready line, write for the 
booklet, “Choosing and Using 
the Right Radio cBacterica 
which we will be glad to send 
you on request. This booklet 
also tells about the proper bat- 
tery equipment for use with the 
new power tubes. There is an 


Eveready dealer nearby. 
Manufactured and guaranteed by | 

NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 

New York San Francisco 


Canadian National Carbon Co., Limited 
Toronto, Ontario 


Tuesday night means Eveready Hour 
_9 P. M.. Eastern Standard Time, 
through the following stations: 


wsat-Cincinnati 
wear—Cleveland 
wwj—Detroit 
won-Chicago 
woc—Davenport 

§ Minneapolis 
WCCO 4 st, Paul 


weEAFr—New York 
wyar—Providence 
werEeEI—Boston 
wTac—W orcester 
wri-Philadelphia 
wor-Buffalo 
weaE-—Pittsburgh 
xsp-St. Louis 


xco-San Francisco, 8 P M. Pacific Coast Time 


——$__—_ 
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“I can strop a new blade and 
shave in less time than it 
takes you to shave without 
stropping, ” said Jones. 


“What’s the catch?” asked Carter. 


“No catch at all,” replied Jones. “A keen 
blade will shave in half the time, and it 
only takes a few seconds to strop a 
blade keen on Twinplex.” 


“Very good, old chap, but my blades are 
keen toa. Iusea new blade every few 
days,” responded Carter. 


“The laugh is on you, my dear fellow. 
There are millions like you,” said Jones. 


“You go on shaving, day after day, 
thinking a new blade, just as it comes 
from the package, will give you the best 
shave.” 

“Well! won’t it?” asked Carter. 


“Not by along shot. If you’ll get a Twin- 
plex, and strop your blade just before you 
use it, you’ll get a new idea about shaving 
comfort and speed,” rejoined Jones. 


Carter did get a Twinplex and now he 
gets glorious shaves every day. And he 
doesn’t often have to bother to get new 
blades, for one blade lasts for weeks of 
velvetyshaves. Hejust loves his Twinplex. 
You’ll have the same experience if you 
get a Twinplex. Try it. At all good stores. 
Single Edge $3.00. Double Edge $3.50 
and $5.00. 


“OS BU BLS 
| otodtea 


Send for this 
unique Home 


for Old Blades 


Once inside this tiny house with green blinds, 
blades can’t get out to harm anyone. Send 10f, 
name your razor and we will send you a Dull House 
and a sharp new blade, made keen by stropping 
on Twinplex. We believe it will shave better than 
any new blade you ever used. 


TWINPLEX. SALES CO, 
1626 Locust Street, Saint Louis 


Montreal 


Chicago 


\ 
Payor OF 


=—— 


tropper 


FOR SMOOTHER SHAVES 
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| to tie up the money invested in them until 


some one of the office editorial staff, or 
other unfortunate, can write a joke to 
justify them. Never was there a comic 
journal that did not have hundreds, if not 
thousands, of dollars’ worth of these white 
elephants. 

Instead of buying a pictorial idea and 
having ‘‘the right” artist illustrate it, 
editors have bought ‘‘pretty’’ drawings 
on the chance that some willing wheel 
horse of a joke-writer could discover what 
they meant, if anything. 

When I was a new-comer in the office of 
Puck,. engravers’ proofs of bought-and- 
paid-for but jestless drawings were sent to 
jokesmiths every week. They would go 
first to William E. McKenna, who lived 
near by in Brooklyn; a short haul, if results 
were nil. McKenna would look them over 
and do his best. Half a dozen possible 
jokes for each picture would be returned 
by him to the editor, who might scan 
them, sigh and say: ‘‘ These are pretty sad. 
Send them back and tell him to try again.” 
If the second chance produced naught that 
was side-splitting—a very slight fracture 
of the side was deemed a passing merk— 
the editor would say: ‘‘Shoot these proofs 
up to Buffalo and let Carey take a crack at 
them.” (P. H. Carey, I see by Life’s list 
of current reliables, is still in the business, 
uncracked beneath the strain.) If one of 
the many submitted jokes passed muster, 
the picture was then available for publica- 
tion and the patient joke-writer received his 
reward—$2. Reader, can you wonder if 
sometimes a joke seems flat and pepless? 
That rate of two dollars per ‘‘side-split’’ 
was years ago. Rewards are richer now. 
Five dollars is nearer the average paid 
at the present writing. 

The late Arthur Crawfo1d was inspiration 
to many an artist. He dug for the ideas 
which they illustrated, supervised their 
sketches and sold the finished product. 
The algebraic suggestion, ‘‘plus A. C.,” 
appended to an artist’s signature was well 
known to thousands who did not know the 
man. Crawford was not a joke-writer in 
the ordinary sense. He worked with the 
artists and got his pay through com- 
missions on the sale price of the drawings. 
I have materialized from thin air a good 
many picture ideas myself, but it has been 
incidental to my job. Crawford was a free 
lance in a field all his own; his sole stoek in 
trade a nimble, creative brain. 

“TI stay up home Mondays,” he once 
said to me, ‘‘and think. I go out on the 
porch after breakfast, roll a cigaret, put my 
feet up and my head to work. My neigh- 
bors, fellow commuters, going by to eatch 
the 8:30, give me waves of greeting as they 
pass and eall out: ‘Pretty soft, I'll say, this 
joke business. Nothing to do but sit and 
take it easy.’ Yet Monday is my hardest 
day. What’s the use trying to make 
them understand?” 


but 
three years ago, kept constant finger upon 


Crawford, whose death occurred 
the pulse of pictorial humor, we are told, 


and— 
He knew his markets and the fashions in 


fun. Onee he bewailed the fact that no- 
body wanted ‘‘Cupid stuff” any more; 


| 1t had been so easy to do. Another time he 


said: ‘Tramps have gone completely out. 
[ don’t believe ve sold a tramp joke in 
five years.” 


, 


“Some of the old ones are sticking; 


some, but not many. Those still with us 
remain because conditions in certain lines 
haven’t changed. For example, the Hun- 
ter-and-Guide joke is just as plentiful to- 
day as it was twenty-five years ago; the 
reason being, doubtless, that in the news 


columns every autumn the man-shot-in- — 
mistake-for-a-deer is quite as numerous > 


asever. Jokes reflect fact. The small-boy- 
and-sister’s-beau. joke likewise declines 
wholly to die, its lease on life renewed, 
perhaps, by a certain distant relationship 
to the joke of the hour. The flapper, the 
wildness of youth, is the keynote of much 
of the short humor to-day. ‘‘Into the 
night go one and all” of the Pats and 
Mikes, the MacBooth Rantingtons, the 
Frayed Fagins and the Farmer Bentovers. 
The flaming flapper dominates. She de- 
mands and receives the tribute of the 
jokesmith’s attention. 

Think what a boon Prohibition was to 
the jokesmith! And bobbed hair. And 
radio. And aviation. And (for a time) 
mah jong. And, more recently, the cross- 
word puzzle. Hollywood and the making of 
‘‘movies” are a source of endless inspira- 
tion; so are automobiles and the problems 
and difficulties of traffic control. Advertis- 
ing and advertisers have (if this be treason, 
make the most of it) their funny side. 
Ultra-modernism in all fields is a fair and 
fat mark. 

The editing of jokes for publication may 
seem to some a particularly superfluous 
form of lily-painting. Yet there are certain 
editorial chores that must be done. When 
jokes take dialog form—and they usually 
do—there is sometimes a single headline 
over them. Frequently that can be im- 
proved upon. 

More importance was attached to funny 
names in former days than seems to be 
the case to-day. One of the office proper- 
ties handed down from editor to editor in 
Puck office was a much-thumbed and worn 
list, partly typewritten, of names that 
were suited to differing characters. Some 
of the entries were in Bunner’s handwriting, 
some in Wilson’s, some in William C. 
(Pop) Gibson’s. For a young spendthrift- 
about-town Van Isching Coyne was rec- 
ommended as the correct cognomen. 
Tramp names, like Tatterton Torn, were 
numerous and ingenious. Some names 
could be fitted to almost any dialog joke; 


odd creations like Eggley Monade. That 
one was Bunner’s, I believe. Nobody 


bothers much about such details to-day, 
least of all joke-writers. Like enough, 
the importance which then attached to 
them was due to the same slant that made 
Charles H. Hoyt invent pat names for the 
characters in his farees, plays then current 
and popular, names like Kneeland Pray in 
‘*A Temperance Town,” or Welland Strong, 
in ‘*A Trip to Chinatown.” 

One of the trials in the life of a joke 
editor is the well-meant, even complimen- 
tary, invitation of non-editorial friends to 
“tell us some jokes,”’ an invitation usually 
sprung in the presence of a grinning, antici- 
pating circle, all set for a treat. This al- 
ways brings you plump up against the 
realization that mighty few jokes are funny 
enough to tell, even if they are funny 
enough to buy. If you think differenthy 
try repeating ‘‘a good one” to an impartial 
audience and sense the ehill, the arctic 
silence, that generally follows: 

Waves of news or other interest sweeping 
the country quickly dash jokes upon the 
editor’s doorstep. What a cargo followed 
Coué! What a response to ‘‘ Yes, we have 
no bananas,’ mah jong and the cross-word 
puzzle! He who runs a comie paper may 


vs yh 
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ee the sanitary standpoint, Te-pe-co, em- 
bodying asit does the utmost in achievement of 


Se sanitary engineering, leaves nothing to be desired. 
The Sign of Te-pe-co Plumbing Fixtures are china and porcelain— 
One Quality most sanitary, beautiful, practical and permanent. Our 


acknowledged leadership in this industry has been made 
possible by untiring effort to produce plumbing fixtures of 
the finest quality and market them at a moderate price. 
No better ware can be made—seldom is it equaled.- 
Te-pe-co is the accepted standard of excellence for public 
buildings and private residences. 


There is a wide range of Te-pe-co prices owing to the 
variety of sizes and designs. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 

NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 

World’s Largest Makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures 


Your bathroom owes much of its beauty, 
and convenience to correct utilization 0} 


floor space. Our book, ‘Bathrooms of Te-pe-co” Plumbing Fixtures are in- 
Character,” T-6, shows a number of cluded in the equipment of the Strauss 
model floor plans. Send 10 cents for Office Building, Chicago, Ill. 

your Copy. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 


Architects. 
Wolff Mfg. Corp., Plumbing Supplies, 
Hanley & Co., Plumbing Contractors, 


ies 
«60 
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“Never change it,” 
cautions satisfied 
-pipe-smoker 


. App: rently, Mr. Kirkland is unfamilicr 
wth 


certain rules | and by-laws of the 
Edgeworth Club. ; 


One by-law dented unanimously years 
ago—and never amended—is as fo:lows: 
“The quality and flavor of Edgeworth 
tobacco shall never be changed.” 


However, we feel certain that after 
reading Mr. Kirkland’s interesting letter 
the Club will elect him promptly to 
membership, as he requests. His letter 
certainly shows he has the proper 
eredentials. 


McKeesport, Penna. 
Larus & Bro. Ce., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Gentlemen: 


A cheap watch will lie to us, continually 
about the very stuff life is made of, and 
poor tobacco will steal what is left of it. 


It requires more time to upset our ideas 
about things than it does to adopt the 
idea in the first place. This is especially 
true in regard to smoking tobacco. 

It is, however, a reasonable argument 
that one will never get more out of a pipe 
than is put into it. I settled that argu- 
ment long ago by adopting Edgeworth. 
Edgeworth is exactly right, so I caution 
you by the great cornpipe, never attempt 
to change it in any sense, for I believe I 
would detect it. I have a certain regard 
for my pipe, which I do not care to abuse. 


The only hope one might have of finding 
greater enjoyment in the quiet smoke than 
is provided by your product lies in the 
selection of a better or perhaps a more 
elaborate pipe, but that is another story. 


Very sincerely yours, 
A. H.. Kirkland. 


P. S.—Will you take my name into the 
next Edgeworth meeting? i 

To those who have 
never tried Edge- 
worth, we make this 
offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the pipe 


test. If you like 
the samples, 


you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your 
name and ad- 
ma to Larus & Brother Company, 2-O 
S. 21st Street, Richmond, Va 

We’ ll be grateful for the ne and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealers, too, if you 
eare to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 

30th Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in 
small, pocket-size packages, in handsome 
humidors holding a pound, and also in 
several handy in-between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 


jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 


gladly send you prepaid by parcel post a 
one- or two-dozen earton of any size of 
Kdgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
teady-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


On your radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
—the Edgeworth Station. Wave length 256 meters. 
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read in jokes the waxing and the waning of a 


| fad. There is no better barometer. 


The increase in the number of college 


| humorous journals has had its effect upon 


the professional joke business. The college 


| type - of joke appears with growing fre- 


quency and sets a new pace of sophistica- 
tion. Incidentally, it makes the prepara- 
tion of, say, a football number largely a 
matter of picking and choosing. There is so 
much good material. As to other sports, 
it is a queer thing that, altho baseball is 
the national game, almost no_ baseball 
jokes are written. Or tennis jokes. Foot- 
ball and golf, yes. 


IMMIGRANTS WHO DON’T 

et easy assumption that every immi- 

grant to these shores improves his 
fortune by coming here is an error, accord- 
ing to trained observers whose work lies 
among the immigrant classes. One of 
these observers points out that it is only a 
minority of immigrants, to-begin with, who 
at once find work at the occupations they 
have been trained for. ‘“‘The mass of 
them, as is well known, come to us from 


the land, but the mass of them, as we are | 
| conditions is the more difficult. 


often apt to complain, settle in the cities.” 
Enlarging on the subject in The Interpreter 


New York City), he continues: 


Our factories and our mines are largely 
manned by whilom peasants. 
such town workers as tailors and carpenters 
there is usually a considerable interval 
before they can get back to their own 
trades in the new country. The whole 
method and organization of American 
industry is so different from what they are 
used to. There is little doubt but that 
this is one of the greatest hardships in the 
alien’s readjustment. 

And it is just this aspect of the problem 
that is for the latest arrivals enormously 
keener than it has ever been for any group 
of their predecessors. The immigrant of 
the past was, broadly speaking, a manual 
worker. However remote, therefore, the 
American job might be from his accustomed 
trade, it was at least something he could do. 
But among the newest immigrants there is a 
great proportion of men and women who 
have never worked with their hands. 

There has, of always 
sprinkling of educated and _ professional 
people among the masses of previous migra- 
tions. The forty-eighters from Germany, 
who left their country after the failure of 
the democratic revolution, were predomi- 
nantly of the urban middle elass. - Among 
the Jews who fled from Russia in eonse- 
quence of the pogroms of 1881 there were 
many business men, students, writers and 
rabbis. One recalls the sight of white- 
bearded patriarchs and middle-aged mothers 
of families with tragic faces pushing carts on 
the lower Kast Side or hawking matches 
and shoe-strings from pathetic baskets. 
And from an earlier day there comes the 
memory of Giuseppe Garibaldi, the wnifier 
of Italy, the hero of the Roman Republie, 
turning candle-maker on Staten Island. 

Never before, however, have we seen such 
a wholesale influx of the middle classes. 
Always in the past the movement was loeal, 


course, been a 


: : : | class fatal to success. 
(Foreign Language Information Service, | 


occasioned by catastrophic events in some — 


single country. This time it is European. 


The overturn in Russia is merely the most — 
Pretty much all tho | 
countries of the old continent, the victorious mm 
-as well as the defeated, have undergone a 
social upheaval since the signing of tho — 
peace—a calamity of which the principal 
sufferers are the classes that in ordinary 3 
times rarely quit home: the office workers. 4 


sensational instance. 


and the ratesnomes people. 
“Do get a proper perspective on the 


situation of these newest immigrants, says ~ i 
the writer, one would have to conceive of — 


our own country experiencing some similar 
eatastrophe. For instance: 


We might think of justices of the 
Supreme Court, members of Congress, 
leading clergymen, bankers, captains of 
industry and the like starting over again, 
say, in the Balkans or in Poland, taking the 
first job that came along to save their 
families from want—men with distin- 
guished careers behind them, but aliens to 


the language of the country, its institutions 


and ways of life. 

There are actually at this moment in our 
midst thousands of such people from nearly 
every country in Europe—not disinherited 
noblemen who never were trained to any 
kind of work, but men who in their own 
countries were eminent in the arts, in the 
learned professions, in government and in 
effairs. In proportion as they were well 
trained at home their adjustment to new 
Lack of 
knowledge of English naturally is for this 
But equally so is 
the difference between the traditions and 


| ways of life of the old home and the new. 


Here, for instance, is a Hungarian author 


| and playwright, famous in his own country. 


Even for | 


His pen is, of course, of no use to English- 
speaking America. But he wes willing to 
serve the newspapers of his own people here. 
Then he made the discovery that the 
Hungarian newspaper in America is, in 
large measure, an American paper. Its 
style and make-up, its range of interests, 
and to an astonishing degree its very 
vocabulary, are of this country. After his 
small capital was exhausted, he went to 
work in a glass factory. 

L. K. isan Austrian physician. He came 
to this country a year expecting to 
resume his practise in America. At home 
before the war he had been well-to-do, 
socially prominent, professionally respected. 
He had invested heavily in war loans and 
had, of lost everything. The 
inflation of the curreney and the general 
collapse of his country compieted his ruin. 
Over here he learned that his European 
degrees did not entitle him to practise 
medicine. He would have to study English 
and pass a series of examinations before 
our authorities would grant him a license. 
Too old to start all over again, he has taken 
v Job as a bus boy in a lunch room. 

A former professor of political economy 
at the University of Moscow, the author of 
an authoritative work on the railroad 
systems of the United States, is earning 
$150 a month as a teller in a New York 
bank. 

Seores of 


ago, 


course, 


other examples might be 
accumulated, one more pathetic than the 
other. But there is hardly a man among 
them who takes his own ease tragically. 
They look back, not to the remote days of 
their prosperity at home, but to the bitter 
interval immediately preceding their emi- 
gration, and rejoice at their freedom, ther 
security, and the hope that America holds 
out to them and their children for the future. 


ee. te 


if Two important ways the value of your watch 


depends upon the case. : 
For a watch has two separate functions. The 
first is to keep time. The second is to serve, by 
its beauty and distinctiveness of design, as a 
mark of the wearer's prestige. 

The case safeguards the timekeeping quality 
of the watch. If the case is not exactly fitted, if 
it becomes loose and allows dust to enter the 
movement, the watch can not give you proper 
timekeeping service. 

And the case is in itself the embodiment of the 
watch’s character. If inferior materials or design 
are used in its making, it can never have the per- 
manent and distinctive beauty you desire. ; 


For more than thirty-five years the leading 
movement makers and importers have consist- 
ently selected Wadsworth Cases for long wear, 
accurate fit, and correctness of design. 


To make sure of these things for your own sat- 
isfaction when you are buying a watch, look for 
the quality mark of Wadsworth stamped inside. 


Tur WapswortH Watcu Casz Company, Dayton, Ky. 
SUBURB OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Case makers for-the leading watch movements 


IFUL 


J 


A gold-filled watch case is made 
by welding together two layers of 
solid gold with a filling of strong- 
er metal between. The result is 
a watch case, goldinside and out, 
but stronger and in every way ~ 
more satisfactory than a thin solid 
gold case. 

To protect the public against 
misrepresentation the U. S. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has re- 
cently approved a definite stand- 
ard of quality for cases marked 
“Gold Filled.’ Every Wadsworth 
Gold Filled Case meets fully this 
government standard. 

When you buy a gold filled 
watch, therefore, be sure that the 
mark Wadsworth Quality Gold 
Filled is stamped in the case. For 
you can trust this mark as im- 
plicitly as you would the marks 
“Wadsworth Solid Gold’’ or 
“Wadsworth Sterling.” 
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REFORMING THE AMERICAN PIE mr 


HEN SOME CONGRESSIONAL GOURMET 
brought serious charges against ‘Congressional pie, 
he was starting something that wouldn’t soon stop, 
for it seems that the subject is one that awakens sure-fire echoes 
in the American heart and home. The question of how thick a 
pie should be to win the privilege of being served to a National 
Legislator, or to any other free and unterrified citizen, now rever- 
berates from Maine to California, and we are told that “ 
the pronouncements of at least one great corporation it has 
been discust as might é 
be a new bond issue 
or a plan for another — 
trunk line.’”’ The daily 
journals have been en- 
riched with photographs 
of certain members of 
Congress under cireum- 
stances which “‘aroused 
the enthusiasm, and 
possibly the envy, of 
many an ancient gour- 
met.’’ These photographs 
showed an event which 
is deseribed by Charles 
G. Reinhart, writing in 
the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, as “‘a pie-eating 
contest held on the steps 
of the Capitol.” The 
hostess at this celebra- 
tion was Representative 
Edith Nourse Rogers, of 
Massachusetts, who had 
undertaken to demon- 
strate to her fellow Con- 
gressmen what a pie 
should be, in accordance 
with the best New En- 
gland traditions. As to 
the details of the tourna- 
ment we are told: 


P. & A. photograph 


The hostess is Representative Edith 


It was fitting that Representative Samuel J. Montgomery, of 
Oklahoma, the ‘‘baby member,”’ should win by disposing of 
three deep-dish apple-pies. But the contest was more than just 
a sporting event. It was a sort of unofficial investigation of the 
modern pie. 

An epicure among the members had charged that the pies in 
the House restaurant were not all that pies should be, particularly 
ples served to the foremost legislative body of America, com- 
posed of many men who numbered Yankee pioneers among their. 
ancestors. So the informal investigation started. What it 
proved, apart from the efficiency of the baby member as a pie- 
biter, has not yet been disclosed. There is no record of a joint 
resolution on the subject. 

3ut the big corporations of America have a way of getting 
prompter results than Congress when their interest has been 
aroused. Maybe that’s why they’re big. Anyhow, one of them 
recently determined on a policy apparently considered impor- 
tant enough to warrant the following announcement in news- 
papers: 

“Officials of the Pennsylvania Railroad have turned their 
attention to pies served to travelers on this road. ... All 
chefs have been ordered to make pies with the filling at least an 
inch thick. They will be required to adhere strictly to this rule.” 

Unimportant, you think? It evoked a letter from a man who 
seems to think the issue is of consequence. It was written by 
Lawrence F, Abbott, widely known editor and author, 
W. W. Atterbury, then vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
System, and said: 

‘It may seem a little strange that I should write 
sonally about a veal-and-ham potpie served on a Pennsylvania 
dining-car! I am going to do it. The other day 
in coming up from Havana with Mrs. Abbott on the Havana 
Special, by way of Key West, we had our last meal in a Penn- 
sylvama dining-car which was attached to the train at Wash- 
Combination Special 234’ was a veal-and-ham potpie, 


to Gen. 


to you per- 


Nevertheless, 


ingt on, 


PIE PROMOTION AT THE CAPITOL 


Nourse Rogers, 
Congressman Montgomery, of Oklahoma, is making a record 


a, a Eee ae | elt 


and it was delicious. Tasked my waiter to give my compliments | «i 
to the chef, and I told the steward, whose name I think i 1s) 3 Jaa 
Thomas, that I wished that I knew a restaurant in New York ~ 
City where I could get as good a specimen of that dish made 
famous in English literature. 4 

“T know how tirelessly you have worked to promote a feeling | 
of sympathy and understanding between the men and the manage- 
ment of the Pennsylvania. Such an understanding, of course, 
rests partly on service to the public and an understanding by the 
public of what the men and management are doing. This is the 
excuse for my letter. For a long time to come, when I think of 
the Pennsylvania road, I shall think with pleasure of the steward, 
the chef, the waiter and the ‘Combination Special 234’ on the 
Pennsylvania dining-car 
which was attached to 
train 186 at. Wash- 
ington.” 


Hoping, perhaps, that 
“more of that pie would 
inspire yet other editors 
and authors,” says Mr. 
Reinhart, the railroad 
published on its menus 


the recipe as follows: 

“Use shoulder’ of 
veal (boned) and cut 
in one-inch dice. Set to 
boil with onion, earrot, 
celery and one bay leaf. 
Season and cook until 
done. 

‘*For the sauce melt a 
little butter or lard, add 
flour, mix well and strain 
enough of the liquor over 
it to make a medium- 
thick sauce. Cook thirty 
minutes. Season witha 
little lemon juice. Add 
chopped parsley. 

““Cook diced earrots, 
small onions and _ salt 
pork separately. 

**Place three pieces of 
veal in a pie dish, to- 
gether with three pieces 
of Massachusetts, while of boiled ham eut in 
half-inch dice. Add two 
pieces of carrot, two 
small onions and two 
pieces of salt pork. Add enough sauce to cover all. Cover with 
pie paste, brush with well-beaten egg and bake in oven until 
brown.” 


On which the writer comments: 


The recipe, you will see, is for individual sizes. 

Ask any housewife and she will tell you that pie should be 
always an individual thing—reflecting the individuality of the 
cook. Perhaps she will dust the elinging flour from her hands 
and lay down the rolling-pin to tell you about Aunt Delia Torrey, 
pie-maker extraordinary, whose death a few years ago was 
mourned by a nation. 

Aunt Delia, you will hear, 
presidential utterance. 
tempting, 


sprang into fame overnight by a 
She it was who made pies so luscious, so 
that former President Taft on a number of occasions 
sought relaxation from the heavy duties of his office by visiting 
her and sampling the pastries on her pantry shelves. Miss 
Torrey was actually the aunt of the former President and present 
Justice of the Supreme Court, but because of the fame of her 
apple-pies, and because of her wholesome, interesting personality, 
she became the aunt by adoption of the whole nation. 
Perhaps the housewife, if she is really old-fashioned and proud 
of her art, as any genuine maker of pies should be, will recite 
for you the verse Aunt Delia inspired John O’Keefe to write, 
after the press had heralded the fact that the President traveled 
seventy-five miles to eat one of her pies. It runs in part like this: 


He speeds as ne’er before he sped, 
Fine frenzy in his eye; 

The miles behind have swiftly fled, 
Yet still he’s on the fly. 


t danger to the state 

Compel this record-breaking gait? 

Why, no! He simply has a date 
With some of auntie’s pie. 


Does some great 


u 
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The Master Brand on Sheet 
Steel is a certificate of quality. 
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with complete assurance of uniform quality 


HE Master Brand appearing on Sheet Steel certifies 

that the material so stamped has been made to the 
Master BRAND quality standards. The Master Brand has 
been adopted by the Sheet Steel Trade Extension Com- 
mittee after two years study of a means to insure con- 
sistent quality. It assures to the public and to the fabricator 
of Sheet Steel products dependable quality and service; it 
protects the manufacturer who provides a product having 
a recognized definite quality. 


The Master Brand is your evidence that the Sheet Steel 
you buy is of this standard quality. The Brand can be ap- 
plied only by mills who have been licensed to use it and 
whose product is subject to regular inspection. It repre- 
sents the quality standard of the Sheet Steel Trade Ex 
tension Committee . . . and this Committee assures you 


the standard will be maintained. 


For roofing any kind of structure from bungalow to 
skyscraper, for cornices, for the siding of warehouses, fac- 
tory buildings, and for many interior uses 1n construction, 
equipment and furnishings, Sheet Steel is a superior and 
economical material. 


For the different uses to which it is to be put, Sheet 
Steel is made in a wide variety of thicknesses and weights 
(gauges). When used in any manner in which it is exposed 
to the action of the weather, as in roofing, Sheet Steel 
should be of sufficiently heavy gauge (never less than 28 
gauge), and thoroughly galvanized to insure durability. 

Now this brand provides a guide to the quality which 
is a warranty of service. It assures you: 

First —that the sheets furnished for your service are of 
standard prime quality. 

Second — that they are of the gauge stamped on the sheet. 

Third—if galvanized, that the coatings for the various 
gauges and uses are the weight and quality established by 
standatd specifications. 

In every branch of production and commerce —in the 
automotive Meldsin the electrical industry, in railroad 
service, on the farms of America, in office, factory and 
home, Sheet Steel.which bears the Master Brand can be 
depended upon tg give economical and lasting service. A 
booklet, “Sheet Steel Service to the Public,” mailed on 
request. 
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HY are Californians 

W so prosperous? Why 

have we more auto- 
mobiles, more telephones and 
electric connections? Why do 
we make more income tax re- 
turns, save more money, and 
spend more, than the average 
American? 

The answer may mean great- 
er success and enjoyment of life 
for you, as for thousands of 
other new families now com- 
ing to California and prosper 
ing here 


picture of prosperity 


Here is a little picture that 
helps to explain the prosperity 
ofCalifornians. TheSanta Clara 
Valley, adjoining San Francis- 
co, is what we call a little val- 
Jey. You could lose it in Cali- 
fornia’s Great Centra] Valley 
that sweeps 4oo miles north and 
south from San Francisco Bay. 
In 1921 the Santa Clara Valley 
had 80,000 acres of prunes, 11,- 
500 acres of plums, 10,000 acres 
of grapes, 33,000 acres of other 
fruits! No wonder the residents 
call this “The Valley of Heart's 
Delight”! No wonder their 
Spring Blossom Festival at- 
tracts multitudes. No wonder 
they prosper! 


any ways to Success 


In California there are a mil- 
lion and a half acres of bearing 
fruits—two-thirds of it in sub- 
tropical fruits bringing in more 
than 125 million dollars annu- 
ally. The great thermal belt 
that grows oranges extends 
over 23 counties, 15 of them in 
central and northern Califor- 
nia. There are, besides, our 
field crops and dairying, to- 
talling with our fruits a pro- 
duction of more than 500 mil- 
lion dollars a year. 


SATURN cr RNS: 


~ Where Lif 
each year 
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or all the famaly 


City or country, business or 
profession, industry or agricul- 
cure—it’s all the same. There 
is an amazing diversity of occu- 
pational opportunity. You can 
establish yourself here at 00 
greater expense than you would 
find in establishing yourself in 
any new community. In return 
you are sure of a greater oppor- 
tunity for success on the aver- 
age, more advantages as you 
go along, and greater security 
and comfort in old age. You 
are sure of happier years for 
your family, more days to play 
for the children and an ideal 
physical and cultural environ- 
ment, You are sure of condi- 
tions under which the average 
child is stronger, healthier, 
taller and larger in chest meas- 
urement than elsewhere. And 
you are sure of a better future 
for your children because the 
opportunity is larger and the 
training forthat opportunity 
in California's splendid schools 
in unexcelled. 
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Pacific Coast 
Empire Tour 


6,000 magnificent miles of 
America’s scenic wonderlands 
ONLY 


$108.30 
Round Trip 


Summer fare from Chicago 
Similar low fare from all points 
by rail or steamships 
Come first to 


San Francisco 
America’s Coolest Summer City 


Where summer comes early 
and stays late 


Average Summer 
Temperature 58° 
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Californians Inc 
Headquarters 
SAN FRANCISCO 


140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 507 | 
Please send me “California, Where Life is Better” 


Street, City & State 
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Solid and fast-increasing pros- 
perity is the keystone of Cali- 
fornia’s progress. In 1924 the 
value of field crops per har- 
vested acre increased 28 percent 
over 1923. One-seventh of all 
America’s toreign trade flows 
through Pacific Coast ports— 
about half of this through San 
Francisco alone. In 1924 the 
Pacific Coast showed the great- 
est increase in export and im- 
port tonnage of any important 
foreign trade region in Amer- 
ica. California’s population be- 
tween 1919 and 1923 increased 
three times as fast as the na- 
tional average growth—and 
every new family means more 
business, more manufacturing, 
more agriculture and more 
values in permanent prosperity, 


pportunity everywhere 


Twelve months in the year 
California is richly productive 
in agriculture, business and in- 
dustry—and in the pleasure 
that comes from out-of-door 
life in delightful surroundings. 
About twice as much farm work 
is done in January and Febru- 
ary as in the nation as a whole 
—amuch less is done in May and 
June. Productive efficiency in 
the great industrial plants: of 
the San Francisco Bay district 
is higher by actual tests—pro- 
duction costs are lower—large- 
ly because of this same inspir- 
iting temperature and climate. 
You can work better, play bet- 
ter, achieve more—live more 
happily. 

Write for 

—sent on request. 
It is published by Californians 
Inc., a non-profit organization 
interested in the sound devel- 
opment of the state. Address: 


CALIFORNIANS, INC. 
Headquarters: San Francisco, Calif. 
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~Europe 


ees throughout the Old 
World is a most delightful 
experience when one’s tour is 
planned in advance and in a 
competent manner. 


We have been established 
over 86 yeats; have over 100 
. Offices distributed throughout 
* Europe—a “Service Station” at 
your disposal at every major 
point. Let us cooperate with 
you in making every moment 
of your trip a pleasure. 
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Itineraries for individual 
travel, small groups or families, 
embodying the particular places 
in which you are interested. Ask 
for booklet “Inclusive Inde- 


pendent Travel.” y 
: » 

Special Features 5 
during coming season: K 

; B 

—Three series of Escorted B 
Tours with a wide range of D 
routes and dates; compe- i 
tent leadership and unri- B 
valed service. » 


A 


—Spring sailings to the Medi- 
terranean — March 20th, 
April 21st and May 12th. 
“Program No. 32.” 


—A comprehensive selection 
of toursby the comfortable 
new Tourist Third Cabin 
Services at exceedingly mod- 
erate rates. Booklet “C-10.” 


—Cruises to North Cape, 
Norwegian Fjords and 
Northern Capitals. 


—Annual Summer Cruise to 
Europe and the Mediterran- 
ean on the S.S. “California” 
July 1st to August 31st., 


From New York 
back to New York 
Inclusive Moderate fares 
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Automobile Tours 


We have the most complete facilities for 
arranging AUTO TOURS through any 
part of Europe at any time. 

Ask for Automobile Booklet. 
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Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
Good Everywhere 


Inquiries Cordially Invited 


THOs. Cook 
& SON 


; NEW YORK 

»| 585 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco 

Los Angeles 
Toronto 
Montreal 
Vancouver 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
Continued 
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It was in the heyday of Aunt Delia’s 
glory that the first, apparently, of the 
successful pie-making prnchines appeared. 


There was no obvious! shout of welcome. 
Probably the people still cherished the 
old-fashioned home pie-maker, typified by 
Aunt Delia. This is how even that un- 
emotional publication, The Scientific Ameri- 
can, announced it: 

“Another severé blow for the arts and 


crafts has resulted from the arrival of a 


pie-making machine. It has always been 
supposed that making pies was a work for 
human fingers. Despite the inroad of 
machinery on the crafts the pie artizan 
has stood ealone, untouched by modern 
inventiveness. It was thought that pie 
was too complicated and individual a 
creation ever to be produced by brainless 
mixers and trimmers and stampers. 
‘‘Now comes this pie-making machine 


to standardize the pie and destroy its | 


individuality and then to multiply and 
cheapen it. One man, three boys and the 
machine turn out from sixteen to eighteen 
pies a minute in the bakery where the 
pioneer machine has been installed. The 
inventor describes ‘his contrivance as a 
boon to the human race, about ten feet 
long and twenty inches wide. 


An electric | 


motor furnishes power and a gas jet keeps | 


| the forming dies warm.’ 


There weren't, it appears, enough Aunt 


Recently one pie-baking plant, which 
covers a whole city block, announced that 
it could produce 4,000 pies every hour if 
prest, a staggering total of 96,000 pies in 
one twenty-four-hour day. If each pie 
were cut into six pieces, the daily output 


' could furnish dessert for 600,000 persons. 


_ pie must be standardized.”’ 


ing. 


Here we are reminded that a few years 
ago the pie-fcunders of this land, gathered 


in Chicago from all sections of the country, 


determined that ‘‘the good, old-fashioned 


that the American pie had been degenerat- 
Unscrupulous profiteers 


undermining its fair repute. No longer 


| was it in the same class with the well- 


| known Cesar’s 


| day. 


wife. Its filling in too 
The reformers 
the 


records of rival cities, as follows: 


many cases defied analysis. 


presented statistics on pie-eating 


“Chicago consumes 75,000 pies every 
New York comes second with 60,000, 
and Philadelphia third with close to 50,000. 
The ten largest cities in the country are 
eating 500,000 pies daily. One billion 
pies are eaten every year in the United 


| States.” 


Joseph C. Hutchinson, of Philadelphia, 
who was elected chairman, was reported 


| to have spoken as follows: ) 


|; more closely the original product. 


“We just had to organize. There was 
too much experimenting on the part of 
foreign-born American pie-makers. 
Government has taken a hand in the man- 
ufacture of pies. We have been requested 
to agree on a standard filler for our pies. 
No more substitutes; eggs must be eggs 
and sugar sugar. Peaches must resemble 


The 


| cherry, made famous by the Manhattan 


cocktail, is now to be found in the cherry 


| pie.” 


| Delias in all the kitchens of America to | 
| supply the number of pies this growing | 
country consumed! 


| 


It appeared | 


| within a 
had been 


The | 


RADLE of New Orleans, hist 


swept out of existence by the march 
modernism. With its quaint architect ire 
mementoes, enshrining the legends and 


picturesque old quarter h 
a new lease of life, and the besom of de- 
struction has been warded off. For ¢ 
commission composed of influential men, 
identified with the affairs of the quarter, 
has been created ‘‘to act in an advisory 


capacity with the City Council, to seet 


that no buildings or repairs out of character 
crowd into the historic section.” 
Beatrice Cosgrave writes that hereafter 
‘‘the Italian vendor of garlic will be pro- 
hibited by law from propping an unsightly 
shed against a century-old building—and, 
perchance, the building itself will be re- 
stored to its pristine glory.” Continuing 
in the New York Times, she gives this 
historical sketch of the rescued quarter: 

In 1718 Jean Baptiste Lemoine de Bien- 


ville founded the City of New Orleans, 
a city extending eleven blocks along the 


river front and five blocks in width. Three f 


years later Sieur le Blond de la Tour, 
Knight of St. Louis and chief of engineers, 


with fully a score of resonant titles, laid [| 


out and named the city streets. That 
original city, extending from what is now 
Canal Street, down eleven blocks, and 
from the levee to Burgundy Street, is 
approximately the Vieux Carré. 

In general, the names of the streets of 
the quarter have been the same for two 
centuries. They retain, to-day, the orig- 
inal nomenclature of the French provinces 
and of the Gallic saints—albeit, in Creole- 
flavored English. 

In the middle of the river front Sieur le 
Plond marked off the Place d’Armes, to 
be used as a parade-ground for the French 
soldiers. This spot, now Jackson Square, 
is the very heart of the Vieux Carré, and 
stone’s-throw there are places 
crammed with names and events famous in 
history. On one side of the squaze is the 
Mississippi, edged to-day with great docks 
and far-stretching wharves. Thesame river 
witnessed the coming of Bienville, and of 
the filles de la cassette (‘‘the girls with the 
ealled they were 
dowered by the King and sent from France 
under the protection of the Ursuline nuns 
to be the wives of the Colonists. The 
same river saw the pomp and pageantry 
of steamboat time, and to-day supports on 
its muddy waters great ocean-going steam- 
ers from the farthest ports of the world. 

Across the square, facing the river, is the 
St. Louis Cathedral, built on a site dedi- 
eated to the ecclesiastical purposes from 
the moment of the founding of the eity. 

seside it is the Cabildo, the old Spanish 
court-house, edifice of a thousand memories. 


chests’’), so because 


| On the up-town and down-town sides (north 


and south being designations unknown in 


| New Orleans) are the Pontalba buildings, 


| 


built in the 1780s by the great Don Andres 
Almonaster y Roxas for his daughter, 
the beautiful Baroness de Pontalba. They 
were occupied by the foremost families 
and were the center of the social life of the 
city at the time when its culture was ad- 
mitted to rival that of the court of France. 

A few years ago Vieux Carré real estate 


Andi 
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ncome were surprized to find that houses 
hich they had previously bought for 
ittle more than the proverbial song would 
bring a great deal more. New Orleans 
_ began to be aware of the importance of the 
quarter, historic and otherwise. 

b 


A group of wealthy men undertook the 
restoration of the Pontalba buildings in 
one of the first attempts toward preserva- 
tion of the old city, relates the writer, -and 
- continues: 


_ The structure was cleaned and repaired 
and painted. The great ballrooms and 
the stately dining-halls of another period 
_ were cut up into rooms—still large when 
eompared with the new doll-house apart- 
ments of the upper city. To-day whole 
families live in four or five rooms that were 
once the ballroom ofan illustrious family. 

The changes made were not architectural, 

and the exterior remains practically the 

same as when the house was erected in 
the days of long ago bythe gallant old 

Andalusian don. 

: Restoration in the Vieux Carré is, how- 
ever, gradual. There are still immigrants 
in the quarter; still the notorious dives and 
dance-halls wherein are to be found the 
city’s famous underworld characters. Only 
the other day occupants of the Pontalba 
buildings were startled by newspaper 
headlines announcing that an upper floor 
was to be padlocked for violation of the 
liquor laws. There was considerable dis- 
eussion as to whether the padlocking of 
one apartment would affect the entire 
building—all of which gives zest to the 
quarter. 

Jackson Square and the buildings that 
surround it have always been peculiarly 
associated with the life of New Orleans. 
Time has had its effect, and each successive 
shift of occupation is reflected, yet there 
is an intangible something—call it atmos- 
phere, romance, or what you will—that 
can not be altered. A third story has 
been added to the Cabildo, taking away 
from the pure Castilian lines of the old 
Spanish court-house, and the Pontalba 
buildings have been provided with elec- 
tricity and running water, but such changes 
are superficial. The spirit of the Vieux 
Carré lives on. 

Jackson Square is still laid out in the 
formal French fashion planned by the 
Baroness Pontalba upon her return from 
France. Old Hickory, weighing 20,000 
pounds in bronze, stands in the center of 
the square that witnessed his triumphal 
celebration of the battle of New Orleans 
in 1815. Perhaps that celebration—with 
Te Deums, sung by the choir boys and 
populace, rolling out from the cathedral 
and with the clergy in the full panoply of 
rejoicing—was the most magnificent ever 


enacted upon this ground. There had 
been erected near the spot where the statue 
of Jackson now stands, if tradition be 
correct, a temporary triumphal arch on 


which Liberty and Justice were gorgeously 
represented. From this arch to the en- 
trance of the cathedral were ranged 
white-garbed jeunes filles of prominent 
families, each representing a State or 
Territory. 

Through this aisle of girls, with the vol- 
unteer firemen brave in their uniforms of 
state, with the general population staring 
on in awe, Old Hickory stalked down to the 
doors of the cathedral. There he was 
greeted by the girl representing Louisiana, 
who, “‘in a short and gracious speech”’ 
(to quote from a manuscript of the period), 
delivered to General Jackson an expression 


ed in value. Men of moderate 


| 
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The piping in of the pudding — an oldtime C 


hvistmas ceremony on Cunard and Anchor Liners 


Cfhe Proof of the Pudding © 


During 1925 CUNARD and Associated Lines carried 
226301 passengers to and from Europe — again the largest 
number traveling by any one line or group of lines, on the 
Atlantic. To the public which has made possible this result 
deep appreciation is expressed with the assurance that no 
effort will be spared to enhance still further the service we 
have rendered during the last 86 years. 

Cunard ships, rates and routes now offer such a variety 
of ways to and from Europe as to suit every purse and 
every taste. 


The Zenith of Ocean Travel 


is represented in our weekly service 
from New York to Cherbourg and Southampton 


—The World’s Fastest Ocean Passenger Service De Luxe— 


Other Cunard Services to choose from are: the excep- 
tionally comfortable weekly services to Queenstown- 
Liverpool — to Londonderry-Glasgow; the specially attractive 
new weekly Cabin Services to Plymouth, Havre and 
London; the service to Plymouth, Cherbourg and Hamburg 
and the famous Cunard Vacation Specials (Third Cabin). 


Requests for sailing schedules, rates and literature cordially invited. 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York, or Branches and Agencies 


To EUROPE 


Travel by 
the Famous 


CUNARD 
HIGHWAY 
ea ANSI SE IIT I IIS 


To travel to or from 


SCOTLAND 
choose one of the magnificent new 
Anchor Liners CALEDONIA, 
TRANSYLVANIA, CALIFORNIA, 
TUSCANIA-— second to none in 
luxurious comfort, appointments 
and service 
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Chateau St. Louis 
Erected 1694 
Demolished 1838 


ZL 


ELIOT hey, 


On the cliff of Old Quebec is America’s most 
romantic site..... There, in 1620, France built 
her stronghold inthe New World, Ft. St. Louis. 
In 1694, her governor’s mansion, Chateau 
Louis. Round them raged 150 years of strug- 
gle for empire.....There, in 1892, Canadian 
Pacific built another medieval chateau,— 
Chateau Frontenac, hostelry extraordinary. 
Chateau Frontenac grew. First, a long wing. 
Then, more wings, towers. Finally, in 1923, 
a great keep rose to the sky. Chateau Fron- 
tenac became truly the castle baronial. The 
original chateau shrunk toa mere out-tower. 
But, to Old Quebec, it held all the sentiment 
of that historic site. For, Quebec treasures 
the old. 17th Century Normandy lives and 
throbs in its rues and maisons.....And so, 
this original out-tower is being restored..... 
Today, you find within Chateau Frontenac’s 
castled walls, 550 modern rooms with bath, 
luxurious public spaces, most modern ser- 
vice. This June, you will also find the new, 
old part,—the original tower, fully restored. 
This spring! Surely a dramatic time to visit 
“Normandy in America”. Early reservations 
are advised. Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison 
Ave., New York; 71 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago; or, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, Can. 


CHATEAU 


BIENVENUE A QUEBEC 


45 


would have forgotten- . \re 
bit OLD QUEBEC ? 


—/ 


FRONTENAC 


| within. Some one has said that in New 
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of the love and respect in which he was 
held by the people of the city. 


We are told, too, that in the same old 
square passed other historic transactions, 
to wit— 


The stately review of the French troops 
by Bienville; all the important meetings of 
early history. Here Don Antonio Ulloa, 
first Governor of the Spanish Dominion— 
he whose arrogantly handsome face looks 
out from a canvas in the Cabildo—received 
the keys of the city and took possession in 
the name of the King of Spain. 

The French Market, cleaner and more 
sanitary than ever before, is extant. For 
more than a century it has been noted for 
the good things it offers the table of the bon 
vivant: a wealth of vegetables from St. 
Bernard, Pointe & la Hache and the 
neighboring parishes; crawfish from the 
swamps; fish from the bayous and lakes; 
river shrimp in abundance. There is still 
the coffee-stand where, in the dull glimmer- 
ings of early morning, the beaux of yester- 
day on their way to the dueling oaks, used 
to gather, and where the lady of to-day 
with her escort, from balls or the opera, 
stop to order ‘‘coffee for two.”’ 

And there is the Napoleon House—built 
by the millionaire ex-Mayor, Girod. It 
was to have been the refuge of Napoleon. 
A clipper had been built, and a band of 
trusty Barataria pirates was commissioned 
as its crew. But three days before the 
proposed sailing of the vessel word came 
that ‘‘Death, the great arch-pirate,”’ had 
arrived first. 

The old Absinthe House, where the first 
absinthe made in America is reputed to 
have been sold, is still standing. Its 
ancient front now bears a gaudy sign 
announcing the opening of a dance-hall 


Orleans one studies history by the block. 
Of a certainty! 

Some of the famous old places have gone. 
The French Opera, where Adelina Patti 


| made her American début, was burned some 


seven years ago, and the old St. Louis Hotel 
(or the Royal, as it was known in a more 


| distant era) is no more. The St. Louis 


Hotel was built in 1816, and bought by the 


| State in the ’70s. It was used as a govern- 


mental headquarters until the capital was 
moved to Baton Rouge. 

The Cathedral remains a place of quiet 
devotion, in which romance and religion 
blend. Several churches have been built 
on this spot. The first was a rude chapel. 


| Then a more pretentious church appeared 


which in 1794 was replaced by the present 
structure. 

Should you be romantically inclined, a 
bent old negro portress will, if you ask her 


| with the proper amount of reverence, tell 
| the story of Pére Antoine, the beloved first 
| pastor of the cathedral. She will tell you 


the story of his first trip to the city as a 


member of the Spanish Inquisition; how 


the habitants, carefree and gentle people 
that they were, received him with all honor 
on the night of his arrival—only to ship 
him back to Spain the next morning; how 
his heart was softened, and how, freed from 
the cruelties of the Inquisition, he returned 
to the city, to christen and marry and bury 
for forty years. Perchance she will tell you 
a tale of romance, too, and you will journey 
to see the famous date-palm not far off—a 


The Cabildo, next door to the cathedral, 


was the seat of government under the 


Spanish régime, and Miss Cosgrave re- 


lates that— e 


There ‘“‘the most illustrious Cabildo,”’ 
the municipal body of regidors of the 
Spanish Dominion, met. The Cabildo was 
used, even after New Orleans became an 
American possession, as governmental 
building. Until fourteen years ago it 
housed the Supreme Court, with a precinct 
station on the first floor. 

With the going of the creole there came 
to the section an influx of immigrants. 
Frenchtown became a polyglot bottom of 
the melting-pot, with Italians in greatest 
number. The Pontalba buildings, where 
to-day you may see the monogram of the 
Baroness used as the motif of the fretwork 
of the iron balustrade, became a tenement. 
Even so short a time as ten years ago, 
Monday in the quarter saw galleries 
eovered with the flapping washes of immi- 
grant families. The suite occupied by 
Jenny Lind, on her triumphal visit to the 
city, had become the living-quarters of a 
brood of children fast becoming Ameri- 
eanized. 

New Orleans is the city of surprizes. 
The place where the notorious quadroon 
balls were once held is now a negro nunnery, 
and the banquette where the young blades 
drew their swords in a duel over the fatal 
beauty of a woman of color now resounds 
to the footsteps of a sister of the Holy 
Family. 

Frenchtown became the resort of tourists. 
Orleanians knew of it and some few 
admired it; but the creole, who appreciated 
its traditions, abandoned it with the rest 
of his sloughed-off personality. The neigh- 
borhood became almost a slum—pic- 
turesque, redolent of garlic and Nea- 
politan love songs, with motley doorways 
and courtyards whose charms were not 
entirely erased by even the weekly wash. 

Rents were cheap in the quarter and 
young artists and bohemians, looking for 
garrets in which to invite the muse, began 
to come in. First one came, and then 
another followed, until a notable colony 
had been formed. To-day it is an art 
center whose every artistic product bears 
the inimitable stamp of the creole influence. 
Immigrant residents are slowly giving 
place, and newspaper men, artists and 
writers occupy the dwellings that were once 
the ancestral homes of creoles with melliflu- 
ous names. 
quarter will 


A ramble through the 


bring hidden beauties to light. 
extols the views from the Arts and Crafts 
Club, sponsored by the local art colony, 


The writer 


and adds: 


The architecture of the Vieux Carré 
everywhere shows the influence of the 
French and Spanish occupations— houses 
built to the very line of the street; the 
shuttered windows and overhanging balco- 
nies, with their artistry of iron-work; the 
corridors and the patios, with their jars of 
the forty thieves, in which palmettos grow; 
the tiled roofs, dating from the time when 
Baron Carondelet offered a premium for 
tiles, in an effort to prevent the frequent 
fires that ravaged the city—all these are 
features of the French quarter. Seareely a 
house but has its touch of beauty—here the 
jaloused window-panes, there the arched 


perfection of an entrance. 
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The Imposing Capitol - 
a Scene of Beauty Created 
by Nature and Man in 


‘59 


WASHINGTON 


The Baltimore & 
Ohio is the only route 
between New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
passing directly 
through Washington, 
whereliberal stop-over 
privilege is accorded. 


ture of tremendous interest and wonder within. It is 

your privilege to standin the very hall where the voices 
of Calhoun and Webster once resounded in their epoch- 
making debates! Or to sit in the visitors’ gallery and listen 
to the deliberations of Congress—actually to watch history 
in the making! 

These give but a suggestion of the fascinating experiences 
and sights that the Capitol Building alone affords. And 
when you have explored it thoroughly, there remains 
before you the entire City of Washington, with its bound- 
less possibilities for entertainment and instruction—a city 
of noted public buildings, magnificent museums, art gal- 
leries and memorial shrines. 

On every side you will find scenes immortalized in Amer- 
ican history. Wherever you go, you will see monuments to 
the heroes of the nation’s earlier days. No matter how long 
your stay, you will find something of interest to occupy 
every hour and to enrich the memory forever after. 

Sometime during the coming season, plan a visit to Wash- 
ington, even if only for afew days or aweek. And, in the 
meantime, read the interesting illustrated ‘Book About 
Washington” issued by the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It 
contains valuable information about the Capital City, past 
and present, and describes comprehensively many of the 
most important places to visit. It will be mailed free 
upon receipt of coupon below. 


CB ture oft to look upon, the Capitol Building is a struc- 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


(The Gne of the 


CAPITOL Gmitea & NATIONAL Gmited 


W. B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 


Without obligation on my part, please mail me a copy of the,64-page ‘““Book 
About Washington’”’ issued by your Company. 


Name . 


Street or R. F. D. 
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Each year thousands of travelers are de- 
lighted with the ‘‘Cathedral Route’’ 
which traverses the historic side of 
Great Britain—it’s the route of the 
Loxpon AND NorTH Eastern RalL- 
way. It’s the route to York and Lin- 
coln where great cathedrals, Roman 
earthworks, noble monastic ruins and 
hallowed literary shrines present a vivid 
picture of a most interesting part of 
the old world. 


Then too, there are many modern 
coast resorts, inland spas, and beauti- 
ful golf courses to lure the visitor to 
this enchanting land. 


The Lonpon anp Nortu Eastern 
Raitway is the route of ‘*The Fly- 
ing Scotsman’’,—the shortest and 
swiftest from London to Scotland, Its 
restaurant car service and single com- 
partment sleeping car accommodations 
are unexcelled. 


Next summer visit England! Let 
the American representative of the 
*““LonDON-NoRTH-EASTERN’’ plan 
your tour for you. Save time and 
money and still see everything that 
matters. Attractive illustrative book- 
lets for the asking. Communicate with 


H, J. KETCHAM, Generar Acrnt 
London & North Eastern Railway 
311 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 


OF ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND 


of Dreams 


| erank. 


HOW THE BOOKMOBILE-WOMAN: TAKES AMERICA’S PULSE 


dj Bras a warhorse that scents the battle 
from afar, the village bookworms 
“oet a move on’ when the three blasts of 
the traveling library whistle are heard from 
the crossroads. A writer who is evidently 
familiar with such high moments in coun- 
try life and culture—Olga Clark, in The 
International Book Review—invites us to 


| observe the halt of the bookmobile at 


Jubenville, and to note the electrifying 
effect of its arrival. Up to that moment, 
asleep or deserted, the village awakes, and 
its inhabitants are ‘‘stirred to vigorous 
literary activity,’”’ as the leading book- 
worms begin to appear ‘‘with books piled 
to their chins, books in newspapers, straps, 
market baskets, and with books in bushel 
baskets and in waiting Fords”; in the 
midst of which— 


A farmer stopt his team across the road 
and came to the door of the library to ask 
for a couple of books. 

““T just got a sassy bite of the horse 
on my wrist,’ said he, conversationally. 
And he rolled up the sleeve of his blue jean 
to show it. 

Standing by her mail-box-down the road, 
Mrs. Halsey Sprague hailed the library as 
it passed. She asked for books for her 
husband and son. ‘‘They read—I haven't 
time,” said she. ‘‘A good book keeps the 
boy home nights. . . . Oh, yes, he likes 
detective stories, the more exciting the 
better.” 

The owner of the dry-goods store at the 
next stop wanted a couple of books for the 
butcher, whose store is in the same block 
with hers. ‘‘He’s too shy to come on 
himself,’’ she explained. 

“What kind of books does he like?”’ 

“Oh, he likes blood and thunder!”’ 

An old man voiced his wishes in a high 
quavering note. ‘I’m eighty-eight, and 
I haven’t read without my glasses in forty 
years,” he boasted. ‘I want something 

. not too exciting . . . mild, but with 
a few splashes.’ A little girl at the same 
stop declared she wanted “an active, lively 
book.” 

There is Mrs. Cotter, the Scotch woman, 
who has been reading ‘‘Adventures in 
Friendship,” by David Grayson. ‘It’s 
a nice little story,’ says she. ‘I like 
books where they do a lot with a little. I 
think they’re so helpful.’’ The librarian 
marvels at Scotch thrift, and Mrs. Cotter, 
speaking now of her son, goes on to say: 
“Burn’s a kind of a small little boy. But 
he’s got awful big ideas. I don’t know 
what to do with him. He’s such a slow 
REAGdErs . a ae 

The interruption is a woman in a dust- 
cap who hurries aboard with the query: 
“Have you got ‘Miss Thompson’?” 

“Maybe you want ‘ Rain,’ 
librarian. And it is, in fact, 
the woman wishes to read. 

One prosperous farm-woman shame- 
facedly gets a Dickens book at each trip 
of the library—for the ‘hired man’ to 
read. Plenty of oceasions are there to 
marvel at the reading incompatibility of 
married couples. The wife of a poor and 
untutored farmer reads the best the 
library offers, while the wife of a prominent 
lawyer has a flair only for cheap fiction. 

There is that somewhat unusual fellow 
at one stop who knows just what he wants 
to read. He is tall, angular, and gaunt, 
and at a glance one would name him 
But instead he turns out to be a 


the 
the very book 


; 
suggests 


sportsman with a fondness for angling in — 


literature as in life. 
fishing and fishing-tackle. 


He wants books on — 
These subjects — 


failing, he might like to read something by ~ 


Elbert Hubbard, or he might be interested _ 


to reread “Kit Carson” or ‘Daniel 
Boone.” 

On a certain ‘rainy day there was one 
farmer who strove to take a vacation 
apropos the bad weather. ‘‘I’d like to 
read all these books,” said he grandilo- 
quently, and he climbed 
bookmobile with joy and confidence. 
alas, his wife was present. 

“Don’t take too many, John,” 
monstrated. ‘‘You won’t get a chance to 
put in them window lights.” 

The drama on the bookmobile is con- 
tinuous. A jolly, white-haired woman 
declares: ‘‘I want something sensational 
that will make me weep. That kind of 
weeping don’t hurt you.’’ There is the 
man whose wife told him before he left 
home to get a certain book. He has 
forgotten the title. Can the librarian 
help him? All in the same day the l- 
brarian sorrows with the old couple whose 
only son accidentally shot himself while 
out hunting a fortnight ago, rejoices with 
the bridal party at that store and post- 
office where there is to be a wedding, and 
admires at that home where a new baby 
has arrived since the bookmobile’s last 
journey. 

Jubenville, Town Pump, Buckbee’s Cor- 
ners, may not be sufficient definition for 
that region, the crossroads. Other names 
might be added—Hinkleyville, Egypt, 
Kendall Mills, The Five Points—none of 
these over thirty miles from a large city, 
and many not more than five or ten miles 
out. -Here is a B. M. Bower stratum, 
there a Peter Kyne stratum; now they 
ask for Oppenheim, finding Chambers 
“too deep’’; again, readers must have 
Harold Bell Wright or Ethel M. Dell, 
and everywhere they must have Zane Grey 
and James Oliver Curwood. 


But, 


we are told, the 
not loaf leisurely up 
and down the county, but hurries along on 


True to its modernity, 


“cc 


bookmobile ‘‘does 


schedule’’; and ‘‘ 
to the next the librarian gets a whiff of 


from one picking season 


the passing seasons, months, and days of 


the year.”” As for sociability— 

“Will you pick me out four, miss?”’’ 
asks a man respectfully, looking in through 
the open door. 

“What do you like?”’ 

“Anything,’’ he replies. 
in winter.”’ 

Then winter actually arrives, with a 
slack season on the farm, when every one 
has time to read except son, who is busy 
trapping. It is a rush season on the book- 
mobile, and at each stop the librarian 
the same question: ‘‘Where you 
been? We thought you was never coming.” 
And then, ‘‘How long before you'll be 
back again?” 

The library travels the main highways, 
where it follows the snowplows. It earries 
its own snow-shovels and goes wherever 


“T like to read 


faces 


the bread-wagons do, encountering fre- 
quent difficulties, however, since books 


are heavier than bread. 

Country readers are less fussy in their 
choice of books than city readers, with 
more respect perhaps for the written 
word. ‘‘I get interested in almost any 
book,”’ as one woman said. 

What’s in a title, one may well inquire, 
since so many of the library’s customers 


aboard the 


she re- 


(io Opies wD eo mo oe aw fe 


» declares one of the Uharys 
And “The Shame Dance,” by 


pape peels when chosen for its 
ha e strange adventures! Often, 
‘e is more in titles than there ap- 
s to be on the surface, and even the 
of titles will go wrong. ‘Don 
te”’ becomes ‘‘ Don Kicks,” and ‘‘ The 
ating Stranger,’ without one’s 
ak , may meet the novel introduction of 
The Fascinating Strangler.” 
But I started to tell what they read at 
ne crossroads. . . . The small boy grows 
up. He is a farmer and comes aboard the 
library to take books for his wife to read, 
6 is a teacher in the village high school. 
tis late fall; he himself has more time now 
than he had during the summer, and the 
evenings to his way of thinking are getting 
longer and longer. When he has his wife’s 
books in hand, he questions the librarian: 
“Have you got anything kinda spooky? 
I don't read much,”’ he adds, explainingly. 
“T generally set down at night to read and 
wake up and find myself 'sleepin’.”” Who, 
after a day in the open, has not experienced 
the same sensation? 

Between the ages of eight and eighty, 
the great majority of boys and men elamor 
for “Wild West” literature—good North- 
ern or Western stories, pioneer tales, a 
Northwest Mounted Police story, a good 
detective or mystery yarn—barring those 


: ho read non-fiction both for enjoyment 

and for education. This latter class calls 

: ‘principally for books of travel, history, and 

biography, and these are generally more 
popular in proportion as they relate to the 
United States. 


After noting the popularity of Western 
writers with crossroads women, the writer 
exclaims: 


But what of the popular so-called 
‘straight’? love-stories, which should be 
issued in large print, be interesting right 
from the start, and end happily? Also 
these love-stories should be neither “too 
much on the study order,” “too flippy,”’ 
nor ‘‘too flashy.” That woman who 
wanted something sensational to make her 
weep would certainly have wished to have 
it end happily. The kind of stories which 
you can ery over and laugh over, and which 
in the end make you happy, can be read 
while you are resting your weary bones, as 

- one reader said, and are indeed popular. 
These volumes have very short book-lives 
in a library sense. They disappear so 
rapidly and repeatedly from the book- 
mobile’s shelves that they are quickly tat- 
tered and torn. : 

“T e’n always tell a good book if it’s 
gettin’ kinda raggedy,”’ sagely remarked 
one practical reader, adding her voice to 
the popular one. 

And there are, of course, two sides to 
every love-story. ‘‘You won't like that, 
Mary,” said one reader to another. ‘‘It’s 
an excitable love-story.” Or occasionally 
the book proves too prosaic for rural read- 
ers. The librarian had selected ‘‘ Miss 


NinE years ago, when this 
nation was preparing for war, 
it found the Bell Telephone 
System ready for service at 
home and abroad. The war 
found the Bell System pre- 
pared. From. its technical 
forces so needful to meet our 
war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions 
were organized to carry to 
the front the highest devel- 
opments of the telephone art. 
No other nation had so com- 
plete asystem of communica- 
tion to aid in- mobilizing its 
resources. No other nation 
was able to put into the field 
a military communication 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander 
Graham Bell, the inventor of 
the telephone, gave to the 
world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide 


Telephone Preparedness 


telephone system by which 
people near at hand and far 
apart could talk to one an- 
other as if face to face. He 
foresaw a usefulness for the 
telephone which could not be 
achieved without innumera- 
ble developments, inventions 
and improvements, to him 
unknown. But not even he 
foresaw the marvelous appli- 
cations .of telephony which 
gave to the American armies 
that fighting efficiency which 
is possible only when there is 
instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its 
service in time of war, the 
Bell System has devoted it- 
self to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the 
great agencies for the devel- 
opment of the pursuits of 
peace. 


AmeRICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CompPaANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


IN ITS SEMI-CENTENNIAL YEAR THE BELL SYSTEM LOOKS FOR- 
WARD TO CONTINUED PROGRESS IN TELEPHONE COMMUNICATION 
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This Illustrated 
Vacation Boo 
Is Yours 


A delightful, interesting story 
portraying the historic romance 
of the Lewis and Clark Trail 
followed by the Northern 
Pacific Railway. 


Pacific Northwest 


It is colorful. It is majestic. No 
other part of the United States is on 
quite so magnificent a scale. It isthe 
ideal vacation country. Get the 
“Storied Northwest Book” now; it 
will help you get the most out of 
your vacation. 


We will be glad to send it to you 
free—just fill out the coupon below 
and mail today. 


Northern 


Pacific Ry. 


“First of the Northern Transcontinentals”” 


Mail this coupon to A. B. Smith, 
830 Nor. Pac. Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 
BE RE SREP PER 


MY VACATION TRIP 


Round Trip Summer 
interested in ( +¥ ) Fare from Chicago 


Yellowstone Park . $ 59.35 
1 Rocky Mountains (Helena—Butte) 61.95 


Books or trips | am 


0 Inland Empire (Spokane) . 85.05 
1 Pacific Northwest ( Portland 90.30 
Rainier Park Tacoma 90.30 


0 Alaska (Skagway) 190.30 
I’ll gladly make your Hotel or Pullman Reservations, 
“Route of the North Coast 
3.F Limited” 
Sa sBre a2 5228 Sm a a 
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Lulu Bett,” by Zona Gale. ‘‘You won't 
like that,’’ cut in the ever-present friend. 
“Tt’?s so ordinary. Just an ordinary 
woman who didn’t have anything. Don’t 
read it!” 

If the suggestion of a story by Joseph 
Lincoln, Gene Stratton Porter, Grace 
Richmond, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Grace 
Livingston Hill Lutz, Emerson Hough, 
besides others already mentioned, does 
not please, there is a very good reason. 
Perhaps a reader is looking for specific 
information on some subject. The list 
of subjects for which there have been re- 
quests for information is most heterogene- 
ous, including books on mushrooms, bee- 
keeping, sea-shells, tatting, crocheting, 
plumbing, road-building, and radio; books 
that tell one how to paint wood-work, how 
to paper a room, how to flag chairs, and 
how to do many other things in the realm 
of the practical. It may be that the reader 
has gone through all the books of his 
or her favorite authors. And occasionally 
a slip of paper drops from the leaves of 
a returned book, revealing a jotting of 
‘‘Bowery Bess,” ‘‘The Lost Heiress,’ or 
“The Hand without the Wedding Ring,” 
thus attesting the reader’s loyalty to a for- 
gotten author and a book which she had 
not read since she was a small girl, and 
which she now desires to reread. A 
mother sent her son to ask for ‘‘Nea’s 
Engagement,’ a sequel to ‘‘The Nearest 
and Dearest’’; and one woman volunteered: 
‘‘I never see these here. ... There was 
a book I was thinking of the other day. 
Have you. got ‘Kstelle’s Millionaire 
Lover’’’? 

*Folks’ll always read it if it isn’t fit to 
read,’ succinctly remarked one country 
woman; and yet, tho the sophisticated 
city reader may feel inclined to smirk at 
the sentimental and dime-novel character 
of the aforementioned titles, it is signifi- 
cant that among rural readers there are 
practically no requests for the ‘‘Sailors’ 
Wives” type of fiction. Consider the 
most modern of all the sex novels as they 
rest complacently on the shelves of the 
bookmobile, unread except by accident 
by the vast majority of country readers. 

‘‘T like a strong story,’’ said one woman, 
‘‘a story like ‘So Big.’ But I hate sex 
stories. You see, I don’t have much time 
to read, and [ can’t waste what time I 


| have! A book has to count for something!”’ 


The bookmobile is a fine place to bandy 
greetings and exchange commentaries on 
this book or that, and preparatory to the 
Ladies’ Aid Supper Meeting, readers may 
be heard ‘‘ doing their errands”’ 
other in-the traveling library. 

The judgment of crossroad readers is 
lax in some respects and rigorous in others. 
The American 


with each 


classie 


creat the eross- 
roads being the judge—might be a story 
of the great outdoors, a mystery tale or 
a love romance, but never a sex novel. 
Longevity, you must admit, is one of the 
essential characteristics of a classic; and 
surely the books that are read and enjoyed 
at the crossroads have a long and healthy 


life. 


The March issue of The International 
Book Review contains the following special 
articles: 

“The Bookmobile Stops at the Crossroads,’’ by 


Olga Clark; Little Woman 
Great Leader,’’ Keith Hutchison; 


“How a Became a 


by “In the 


Even the merest outline 
of the charms of 


STOUW 


THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT UN 


cannot be given in this little space. 


; 


But write us and we shall be glad to 
tell you a host of things about it. We 
will also help you with your itinerary, 
including also, if you desire, some- 
thing of Sweden, Denmark and Fin- 
land, or other European countries. 


Splendid steamers leave New York for 
Norway direct almost weekly, and the 
enjoyable voyage takes but a few days. 


We have nothing to sell and accept 
no commissions; all our services are 
free and without strings. 


342 Madison Avenue 
Rew York, R- -2-SR 


Join our group of college stu- 
dents, instructors, alumni and 
friends who will tour Europe this 
summer, Sailing fren: Montreal on 
Canadian Pacific steamships, with 
American college dance bands to 
furnish music, Plenty of deck space 


France 


for dancing, mes, rest and recre- 
VISIT ation. Two-day voyage down the 
London St. eos atrers — coe days 
open sea. Visit Liverpool, ester, 
Amsterdam Leamington, English castles, Shake- 

8 t 

ee = speare country, Oxford. 
aris 


Four days in London. See the 
Hague, Amsterdam, Brussels, Bru- 
ges, Ostend. Five’ days in Paris. 
Ample time for individual sight see- 
jng and shopping. Shorter tours if 
desired, at $260 and $330. Hotels 
meals, traveling expenses, fees and 
guides includedin tour price. Man- 
agement arranges all details; books 
transportation and hotel accommo- 
dations; personally conducts party. 


and other points 
of interest 


Wustrated Write for complete itinerary to Art 
' Folder Crafts Guild Travel Bureau, Dept. 
102, 500 North Dearborn Street 


Chicago, Illinois, 


Start the day right wi 


ENO 


TRADE MARK 
THE WORLD-FAMED EFFERVESCENT SALT 
Sparkling ~~Refreshi 
Clean~tasting 
At All Druggists 75c and $1.25 
Sales Agents: Harold F, Ritchie 


& Co., Inc., New York 
PreparedonlybyJ C ENO,Ltd, 


London, Lnyland 


orkshop of an American Realist,” by Jean 
est Maury; ‘A Lady of Fashion Talks of Her 
eart,” by Donald Douglas; “A Love Story 
ight Centuries Old,’ by Stanton A. Coblentz; 
“The Real India and the Brahminic Propa- 
bes " py Harvey M. Watts; ‘Jorrocks and 
the Sport of Kings,” by G. Tinkom Fernandez; 
“Pascal d’Angelo, Son of Italy,’’ by Elizabeth 
Stead Taber; ‘‘ Exploring Mysteries That Underlie 
Radio,’”’ by Algernon Blackwood; ‘‘Trying to 
Change the Unchanging East,’’ by Alexander I. 
Nazaroff; ‘‘Truth and Fiction in the Saltus 
Legend,” by Edwin Bjérkman; Editorial: 
“Changing Realism’’; ‘‘ Arrows in the Air,’ by 


Mr. Smith; ‘‘John Burroughs, First of American’ 


Nature Writers,’” by Hildegrade Hawthorne; 
“Seeking Perfection in the Printed Page,’’ by 
Julian Street; ‘‘Mr. Bryan's View of His Own 
Career,’ by Arthur Wallace Dunn; ‘Three 
Kinds of Women and Their Husbands,"’ by 
‘Louise Maunsell Field; ‘‘D. H. Lawrence Revives 
Mexico's Ancient Gods,’ by Louis Moore; ‘‘My 
‘Unele, Stephen Crane, as I Knew Him,” by 
Edna Crane Sidbury; ‘‘ Lafcadio Hearn’s Love of 
the Horrible,”” by Richard Le Gallienne; ‘‘The 
American Negro Enters Literature,’ by Jim 
Tully; ‘“‘American Leadership in the English 
_ Idiom,” by Brander Matthews; ‘‘The Nine 
Thousand Books of 1925,’’ by Fred E. Wood- 
ward; ‘‘ New Books for Boys and Girls,’’ by Mary 
Graham Bonner. 


THE LONGEST REGULAR AIR-LINE IN 
THE WORLD 


REAKFAST in K6nigsberg, tea in 
Mosecow—sueh is the slogan of 
Europe’s most ambitious non-stop passen- 
ger and freight airplane service, regularly 
established between ‘“‘the pride of East 
Prussia” and ‘“‘the capital of Commu- 


’ 


nism.”’ The transition is a picturesque one, 
according to Louis Fischer, who has made 
the trip. Writing in The Independent, he 
remarks that eight hours transport you 
from the flower of Western civilization, 
where Nordics predominate, to the Red 
metropolis, where Tatars mingle with 
Slavs, Armenians, and sheiks from Bo- 
khara, and where one feels the breath of the 
East more distinctly than ever before, in 
view of the political situation in China. 
And he proceeds: 


Yesterday morning I saw clerks go to 
their offices in stiff white collars, hair 
neatly parted, trousers carefully creased 
immaculate Germans. The same evening 
I used a ticket to the Moscow Art Theater, 
which a friend who knew of my coming 
had reserved. Men in knee-high leather 
boots, black blouses belted around the 
waist and buttoned down the neck, tight 
breeches, and leather jackets occupied 
front rows. Perhaps they were Bolshevist 
ecommissars. A sleek Oriental—from Tur- 
kestan, most probably—had mounted a 
bright, varicolored skulleap above his high, 
rounded forehead. Here were greetings 
from Central Asia, for while the sun rode 
the heavens from one corner to the other 
I had passed into another ciwilization— 
from a culture of speed, cleanliness, exact- 
ness, conformity, and perfected technique 
to a culture of slow movement, indifference 
to outward forms, laxity in details, protest, 
and unscientific management. 

As I sat in the airdrome restaurant in 
Konigsberg, a Berlin diplomat about to 
make the trip to Moscow engaged one of 
the pilots in conversation. “How do 
you know when you’ve crossed over from 
Germany into Lithuania?” he was asking. 
‘Nothing is more simple,’’ replied the 
aviator. ‘‘The difference in the nature 
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An appetizing help to health— 


Put delicious bran muffins 
in their lunch for school 


TBS out this health insurance for your children—put in 


golden-brown bran muffins when you pack their luncheon. 
The nutriment goes a long way in sustaining youthful students. 
The cleansing roughage is a natural aid to elimination. 


It’s so simple to make wonderful muffins with Pillsbury’s Health 
Bran and the tested recipe on every package. These mounds of 
golden-brown goodness tumble out of your muffin tin, master- 
pieces every one! No wonder this special Pillsbury recipe has won 
so many women. 


Pillsbury’s is natural bran—all of it, just as Nature grew it for our 
mills. We simply sterilize the clean wheat bran, pack it air-tight 
and pass it on to you to play its part in correcting constipation. 


Muffins are just one of many ways to serve this natural lax- 
ative. We’ve gathered twenty suggestions for bran bread, bran 
cookies, etc., in our Health Bran booklet, sent free anywhere in 
U.S. A. Why not make the first payment on this health policy 
today by buying a package of Pillsbury’s Health Bran from your 
grocer? Pillsbury Flour Mills Company, Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Pillsbury’s Family of Foods 
Buckwheat Pancake Flour 
Graham Flour : Farina 


illsburys 


Health Bran 


One of the family 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour 
Health Bran Wheat Cereal Rye Flour 
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CALIFORNIA 
BY SEA; 


¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


LOS ANGELES’ 
SAN DIEGO 


Visit Gay Havana 
See Panama Canal 


Largest and fastest ships in Coast-to-Coast 
service. 

Regular fortnightly sailings. Liberal ope 
portunities for sightseeing enroute. Three 
centuries of romance in 15 days. 
Accommodations, service and cuisine 
equal to transatlantic standards. Bookings 
in ist, 2nd, Intermediate and 3rd Class. 
Manchuria Mongolia Finland 
26,700 tons disp. 26,700 tonsdisp. 22,250 tons disp, 
Let us send you complete information. Ap- 
ply to No. 1 Broadway, N. Y., or authorized 
S.S. and R. R. agents. 


PANAMA PaciFIC LINE 


International Mercantile (2ata\ Marine Company 
"ONE oF THE GreaT\[YM/ LINES ; 


PATENT-SENSE 


served profits. Established 1869. 
LACEY & LACEY, 784 F St., 


free book for 

inventors seek- 
9 ing largest de- 
Write 


Washington, D. C. 


Escorted 
Tours &: 


Rockies 


Colovado [EN 
Yellowstone | For 


Glacier 


Alaska 


This booklet tells about a bet- 
ter kind of Western vacation 


Go West carefree—on a Burlington Es- 
corted Tour. Notravel worries, more rest- 
ful,see the best,costs nomore. Lump sum 
includes all necessary expenses. Travel 
expert manages everyting. Meet con- 
genial people. Choose from five wo der- 
ful two weeks tours—and Alaska. Send 
coupon for free booklet. 


lect 
Yer 2cie: 
Rotgllowsicr 


BuRLINGTON EscorTeD Tours 


Burlington Escorted Tours, 
Dept. D-3,547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


i Please send free Tour Book describing Bur- 
: lington Escorted Tours. 
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of the houses and the condition of the fields 
tells one immediately.” 

And so it was. We flew low enough to 
note many details. In Germany—the 
fine, whitewashed, red-tiled houses, ex- 
cellent roads, beautifully laid-out fields, 
everything orderly; the railroad stations 
well kept, freight cars systematically 
arranged on the side-lines. Then a sharp 
divide—brown huts with thatched or mud 
roofs; much uncultivated land; many little 
pools of water have been left standing for 
the convenience of mosquitoes and disease. 
Here I see the first sign of Russia—a 
woman in white headkerchief, one long 
angle of which hangs down her back. Not 
so long ago, as late as 1917, in fact, this 
little State of Lithuania, whose population 
is only 2,200,000, was still a part of imperial 
Russia. One realizes in a moment that 
Germany has been left behind. 

The start of an air flight is no longer an 
event. There is no more preparation either 
on the part of the passenger or the pilot 
than for an all-day auto trip into the 
country. To be sure, relatives still shiver 
in dread till the ‘‘Safely arrived” telegram 
is delivered into their hands. But it is all 
very simple. The trip to Russia is made in 
a six-seater Fokker ’plane, supplied with a 
special Rolls-Royce motor. Some few 
pieces of baggage go in the cabin, but most 
of it is placed in the ‘‘tail”’ of the manu- 
factured bird to maintain a balance and to 
serve the purpose of ballast. Aside from 
the effects of the passengers, the airplane 
earries mail and freight. There are four 
passengers—a German, a-Russian, a Hun- 
garian, and an American. In addition, the 
young mechanic, who must always be on 
hand, sits in the cabin and communicates 
with the pilot by means of a slate which is 
pushed through a small, round window. 

But other living things are going to 
Moseow. At my feet is a large jug of live 
fish for the aquarium in the Russian eapi- 
tal; in the ‘‘tail” isa hen. At the Moscow 
airdrome I met the owner of this unique 
chicken. He had imported her for breed- 
ing purposes, and it cost him $75 to do so. 
But he could not find this valuable species 
in Russia, and to have sent the hen by 
train for seventy-two hours would have 
meant to starve the thing to death, for no 
one would have fed it on the way. 


Apart from Rakovski and Krassin and 
Soviet 


traversed this air route, we are told, the 


the other worthies who have 


most famous ‘‘passenger”’ of the line is a 
Siberian bear, which the Russian Govern- 
And 


ment presented to the Berlin zoo. 


we read on: 


To-day is a special occasion. Two 
machines will make the trip. There are four 
German diplomats and four civil passen- 
gers. The former use the RR3, we the 
RR10. Both machines run down the 
grassy field to warm the motor; then the 
RR3 rises, and a moment later we leave 
the earth with a soft bound and commence 
Weather reports are bad. The 
whole stretch is covered with fog, but at 
least we have the wind with us. For a 
brief time we fly neck and neck with the 
RR3, but soon our young Russian pilot, 
who has flown this route forty-four times 
without accident, forges ahead and leaves 
them behind. 

We had started at 8:06 A. M. 


to soar. 


At 9:10 


College Credits 


Atlanta Biltmore 


* ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


Visit Atlanta, 1050 feet above 
sea level, in the heart of the 
South. A climate that is win- 
ning universal recognition as 
one of the most pleasant on the 
continent. Another great rea- 
son is the Atlanta Biltmore, one 
of the famous Bowman group ~ 
and the South’s supreme hotel. 


Golf privileges for guests 


_ Single, $3.50, $4, $5 
RATES: Double, $6, $7, $8 
Write for descriptive literature. 


401 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 


Scotland first! 


THE ROMANCE andbeautyof Scotland 
belong to the Anglo-Saxon family—as 
much to England asto Scotland, and 
as much to America as to either. 

Much of the best scenery in Gtreat 
Britain is found along the two London 
Midland and Scottish Railwayroutes 
to Scotland. Travellers may journey 
north by one route and return by the 


other. 
In the heart of Scotland stands Glen- 
eagles Hotel—a palace worthy of 


Scotland and Scotland's guests. 


LMS 


Illustrated pamphlets from John Fairman 
x # = +e) > ~ 
LM S Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
or from any office of Thos. Cook & Son 


{ NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS to EUROPE 


Me 66 days 


Address 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E.42®ST, Mew York Lity 


if desired 


| Clark’s Second Cruise to Norway 


and Western Mediterranean, June 30, 1926 


| Cunard new ss, ‘‘Lancastria,’’ 17,000 tons, 53 days, 
$550 to $1250. 


i Spain, Tangier, Italy, Riviera, 
Norway Fjords, Scotland, Berlin, (Paris, London). 
In 1927: new South America-Mediterranean cruise, 
Feb. 5; 86 days, $800 to $2300; 23d Mediterranean 
cruise, Jan. 29; $600 to $1700; 7th Rouad World 
cruise, Jan. 19; $1250 to $2900. 


FRANK C. CLARK _ Times Building New York 
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Milk 
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Children, Invalids, 
a Nursing Mothers, etc. 
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: difficulty with their breakfasts, 
for marshes and lakes predominate in this 
region which have the effect of dragging 
the ’plane toward earth. With a jerk the 
machine falls fifty feet, it seems, and then 
rights itsel{—bounces up again. It is like 
the sudden start of a department-store 
elevator magnified a hundred times. The 
heart sinks to the stomach, and for a 
moment one may imagine that one’s body 
remains in the Fokker cabin while one’s 
legs have gone to Kovno. 

Our RR1O speeds northeast, heading for 
Dyinsk (Dunaburg) in Latvia, another of 
the baby Baltics. The RR3 is nowhere to 
In traveling to Dvinsk we are 
losing time unnecessarily, for we could cut 
off the corner which takes us there by 
flying over Poland. The Poles, however, 
do not permit Russians to fly over their 
territory, and so we must travel over 
Latvia for thirty minutes. These thirty 
minutes, incidentally, make it necessary 
for a Deruluft passenger to procure a 
Latvian visa. How else could these 
republics live? And then, what if we were 
forced to land on Latvian soil? One simply 
can not touch the dust of a country these 
days without its visa. 

After half an hour’s bumping over the 
bogs and swamps of Latvia we cross into 
Russia over the ‘‘air bridge’’ at Drissa, 
the frontier town. Nowadays, a border 
means showing one’s passport, submitting 
to customs examination, and losing precious 
time while locomotives change and officials 
gossip. Here we may indulge ourselves in 
a figurative thumbing of the nose in the 
direction of the customs man whose hand 
ean not touch us. We buzz on. 

Then Soviet Russia! The fields, villages, 
towns and sites which we pass give no 
hint of the fact. This was probably no 
different when the Czar ruled in Petro- 
grad—not from the air, at any rate. Every 
larger settlement has its church with golden 
domes and varicolored walls. We see 
some new homes built since the revolution. 

The region below us is the White R ussian 
Republic, one of the four autonomous 
father republics which constitute the 
Soviet Union. We pass Polotsk, where the 
Russians fought against Napoleon in 1812; 
Witebsk, a flat, spreadout city of 100,000 
inhabitants, most of whom are Jews; and 
approach Smolensk. Smolensk is a Bolshe- 
vist military zone, and without telling us 
so, the mechanic in the cabin draws the 
curtains so that we may not look out. The 
far-distant muffled boom of practising 
cannon may be heard. 

We land lightly. In fact, the wheels 
touch earth long before we inside realize 
it. I watch the pilot as he descends from 
his high perch. He has just completed a 
five-hour, nonstop flight. It is exactly 
1.10 P. M. He opens his leather helmet 
and lights a cigaret while the passengers 
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TSIRST, let me tell-you how I hap- 


pen to be talking to you. 


For twenty “years I have been a 
food demonstrator. I have met lots 
of people—about 25,000 a year. I 
served Postum to them. They liked 
it. “Mrs. Blanchard, that’s the best 
drink I ever tasted.” ‘Thousands 
have told me that. 


That set us thinking. If people be- 
came so interested in Postum when I 
told them about it face to face, why 
shouldn’t I reach an even larger num- 
ber through the newspapers and 
magazines? 


That is how I happen to be talking 
to you now. 


I wanted everyone to find out the 
effects of caffein on themselves. So I 
originated the thirty-day test. Last 
year over 200,000 men and women 
made the thirty-day test — made 
Postum their mealtime drink for 
thirty days. 

At the end of thirty 
days, they measured their 
own physical gains—how 
much better they felt, 
how much better they 


Postum CrereEau Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send me, 
without cost or obligation, one week’s supply of 


looked. And four ee: five decided 
never to go back to caffein.. 


It seems to me, with all the ad- 
vantages on its side, that you must 
want to make the thirty-day test of 
Postum, too. Ala = 


Carrie Blanchard’s Offer 


Let me send you one week’s supply 
of Postum, free, to start you on the 
thirty-day test. I will include my 
personal directions for preparing it 
in the most delicious way, both with 
boiling water, for yourself, and with 
hot milk, for children. 

If you would prefer to begin the 
test today, you’ll find Postum at 
your grocer’s. It costs much less than 
most other hot drinks—only one- 
half cent a cup. 


For one week’s free supply, send 
me your name and address, indicat- 
ing whether you prefer Instant Pos- 
tum (prepared instantly in the cup, 
with boiling water or hot milk), or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


FREE —MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.—L.D. 3-26 


Instant Postum 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 


Postum is one of the Post Health 

Products, which include also Grape- 
Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer 
sells Postum in two forms. Instant 
Postum, made in the cup by adding 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 
drinks in the world to prepare. Postum 
Cereal is also easy to make, but should 
be boiled 20 minutes. 


(prepared instantly in the cup) 
Postum CEREAL 
(prepared by boiling) 


which you 
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In Canada, address CANADIAN PostumM CEREAL Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St. East, Toronto 2, Ontario 
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Fireless Cooker Range 


Simply Wonderful 
Every Home Should Have One 


Here is just what you have always wanted— 

hink of an electric fireless 
cooker range, working right off 
your home lighting circuit— 
with which you can do your 
cooking, baking, roasting, etc., 
quickly, easily, cleanly, with a 
wonderful saving of fuel and 
work. 


Automatic Oven Control 
Automatic oven heat regulator 
turns electricity on and off as 
needed. Maintains a steady, 
Wm. Campbell constant temperature. Never 

The Original too hot—never. too cool—and 
Fireless Cooker Man only uses electricity one- 

; third to one-: 
half of the time. 


Here’s Money saving 
What It Will Do - time savin g, 
for You work saving, 


Roasts all kinds of 
meats—fowls and fish, 


and insures per- 
fect baking and 


Only uses_ electricity roasting. 

about 1-3 of the usual . 5 

time. Cooks all vege- With this , 

tables—eight medium range you can do all your cooking Entire range lined with alumi- 


under the perfect heat control heap clean. No. Bi ee fo 
ae ree wire-specia 

a eae ag Nh ee ibe fh wiring necessary. Attach to any 
y, one- floor socket or wall plug. On cast- 


would be if a regular electric ers, move anywhere. All complete 


sized potatoes use elec- 
tricity 8 to 12 minutes. 
Does all baking.‘A cake 
uses electricity about 12 


to 15 minutes. A boiled cook stove were used. a ready to use when you receive it. 
ham uses electricity 30 to Has double electric grill on top 3 
35 minutes. Cooks a for frying, cooking, etc., a deep Special Low Factory Price 
boiled dinner complete— 18-inch oven for baking,roasting, and 30 Day Trial Offer 
using electricity about 40 oat and a ps electrically heated Write today for big illustrated 
minutes. reless cooker compartmen catalog and my _ introductory 
Fries, Toasts, Stews all under automatic control. offer, special low price for limited 
makes coffee, boils tea Oven big enough to hold a large tur- ‘time only, My price will amaze 
kettle—no other key or three loaves of bread. Oven you! Selling direct gives you big 
stove needed. Will has unbreakable “‘Pyrex’’ Glass door. sayings! Cash or easy payments. 
do anything 
any range THE WILLIAM CAMPBELL CO., 1010 Union Ave., Alliance, Ohio 


will do Canadian Address: Georgetown, Ontario 
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HACK SAW BLADES 


~ TOUGHENED 
BY TEMPERING 
AND TUNGSTEN 


IMONDS own make of Hack Saw blade steel 
contains a high percentage of tungsten, 
which gives the blades greater wearability, 
Hard I Edge Non-brez king Blades are made 
for hand use. All Hard Blades are for both 
hand and power machine use. Back of every 
Simonds cutting tool is the experience ofa near 
century in the manufacture of tempered steel 
cutting edges. Let the name “SIMONDS” be 
your constant guide to cutting tool quality. 
There is a Simonds Hack Saw Blade SIMONDS SAW AND STEELCOMPANY 


for everyhack saw purpose Writefor +7, FITC HBURG, MASS. 
‘FREE copy of ‘ w-ology’ The Saw Makers’ Established 1832 
—the book about hack sawing. Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 
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gather around to ask him foolish questions. 
In the meantime, the mechanic tests the 
motor and the tanks are fed with benzine 
and oil. . \ 


Here the travelers meet the first repre- 
sentative of the Soviet State—an official in 
Red Army uniform. On the wood huts 
Communist propaganda placards are dis- 
played, and: 


Inside one of them a peasant girl in red 
headkerchief is preparing a lunch supplied 
free by the Deruluft. On the floor stands 
the inevitable samovar. 

Fifteen minutes have passed. Our pilot 
has received a report of weather conditions 
between Smolensk and Moscow. The 
RR3 appears. It was late because the 
pilot had remained under the clouds in 
Lithuania, while we had gone above them. 

Our RR10 mounts toward the sky once 
more. The clouds above are black. Now 
and ‘then. it rains. Yet the flight is as 
smooth as that of a $12,000 automobile on 
a perfect indacn road. One passenger 
sleeps. Another reads a paper. Still a 
third consults his Baedeker, for we are 
crossing historic ground. This entire 
territory was traversed by the armies 
which Napoleon brought with him from 
Western Europe in an effort to subdue the 
Russian bear. Here his men fell and froze 
in thousands. This was his real Waterloo. 
At Borodino, for instance, a quaint, typical 
Russian town which we pass in less than 
three minutes, Napoleon with 125,000 men 
clashed with a Russian Army of 100,000 
which formed the Czar’s last defense. The 
Frenchman left 28,000 killed and wounded 
on the field; the Czar, 44,000. Having 
managed this bit of carnage successfully, 
Bonaparte marehed on to Moseow. It 
took him longer than it did us. At four 
o'clock the Comintern radio station towers 
came into view and then the gilded cupolas 
of the Cathedral of Christ the Savior. 
All Moseow lay at our feet. We dropt 
anchor, so to speak, at exactly 4.15 P. M., 
German time. In less than eight hours 
of actual flying we had traversed a distance 
of more than 750 miles. The same trip 
by train via Koyno and Riga takes just 
three days. 

The Deruluft’s Kénigsberg-Moseow ser- 
vice is merely one part of the best organized 
international air organization in the world 

the German system. Nowhere on this 
planet has civilian flying been so highly 
developed as in Germany. Some twenty- 
seven airplanes leave Berlin every morning 
and land in other countries the same day. 
There are regular connections with Stoek- 
holm, Helsingfors, London, Prague, Vienna, 
Budapest, Constantinople, and Rome. 
And still the system grows. A short time 
ago, on the oeceasion of the arrival of the 
Japanese aviators in Berlin, the German 
Aero-Lloyd announeed that it intended 
soon to make the Konigsbere-Mosecow 
route the first leg of a line from Berlin to 
Tokyo. According to the announcement 
the regular service will commence the 
coming spring. Most of the flying in 
Siberia is to be done by night with the aid 
of great beacons and light towers. The 
distance from Berlin to Tokyo, now taking 
three weeks overland through Russia and 
five weeks by boat, will be negotiated by 
air in forty-eight hours. Thus the Germans 
are forging their way to the Orient. 

Simultaneously with this development, 


ind the Nansen trip is looked upon 
mmittee as the pathfinder for the 
r service from Western Europe 
Far East. It is indicated that a 
will run south from Japan to San 
ancisco. This branch will make it 
ble for Americans to go from the 
ted States to Japan and China without 
erossing the Pacific. What the Germans 
ean not accomplish in Europe, it seems 
they may do in the East. 
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“FUTBALL WILL NIVER BE ABOLISHED” 
7 —Mr. Dooley 
ETURNING to the public gaze after a 
long and lamented absence, the ad- 
mired Mr. Dooley remarks to the faithful 
Mr. Hennessy—the latter having seen in 
the pa-apers ‘‘that the colledges ar-re 
thinkin’ about abolishin’ futball’’—that 
“Tyry American citizen ought to study and 
masther th’ gr-reat questions that our 
naytional existence hinges on, so that he 
ean undherstand thim, or annyhow talk 
about thim.’ And having, in that one 
phrase, demonstrated that the old vein of 
whimsical but penetrating satire is bubbling 
as freshly as of yore, Mr. Finley Peter 
Dunne continues, in Liberty, to steer his 
old protagonist to a triumphant ‘*come- 
back.” He explains to Mr. Hennessy that 
the ‘“‘futball conthrovarsy’” started over 
‘‘a red-headed young student fr’m Du Page 
County—a fellow counthryman iv Judge 
Gary—who cud tuck a futball undher his 
arm an’ run faster an’ farther thin anny, 
other seminary in anny county in North 
America.” But it’s a bad thing to pro- 
mote a man to hero ‘“whin he’s im- 
machure,” explains Mr. Dooley, and— 


“So jit was with Brick-Top. In th’ 
middle iv th’ autumn whin his fellow 
colleejans hoisted him on their shoulders it 
was to show him how much they loved him. 
But whin they did it in Decimber it was 
like as not they were goin’ to take him 
down an’ throw him in th’ river. 

“We can always find an excuse f'r 
makin’, or makin’ away with, a darlin’ iv 
th’ popylace. Th’ raison f’r lynchin’ Red 
was that he thried to get a job f’r himsilf 
suited to his ijacation an’ his need iv money. 
He declined th’ chair in Romance Lan- 
guages at Osawoosa at a sal’ry iv thirty 
dollars a month. He had delivered ice 
durin’ th’ summer, but winter was comin’ 
on an th’ ice business, like th’ ground hog, 
was hibernatin’. Th’ prisidincy iv th’ 
United States was held down by an old 
Amherst boy who'd played halfback on th’ 
debatin’ team in his day, an’ he showed 
no sign iv givin’ it up, so what was Brick 
to do? A futball star is like an ex-Prisidint 
—there’s hardly anny way he can ‘arn 
his livin’ an’ keep his dignity. There was 
nawthin’ left open to this hero but a job as 
profissyonal futball-player or sellin’ rale 
estate in Floridy. He was competent jPae 
ayether. To sell Floridy rale estate a man 
has to be muscular an’ fleet iv foot. He 
must use the stiff right arm to sell th’ lot 
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“The Mechanical Hand 
That Cranks Your Car” 


LHe ECLIPSE BENDIX DRIVE is stand- | 
ard equipment on a large majority of the 

world’s automobiles—and ‘iis the form you 

probably know best of the Eclipse products 

used in starting gasoline engines. It is the 

automatic connecting link between the elec- 

tric starting motor and the engine of your 

automobile—a “mechanical hand” that takes 

hold of the flywheel of the engine, cranks 

it, and then lets go. 


Eclipse starter-drives, in their several vari- 
ations, insure maximum ease, convenience 
and dependability in starting any gas engine. 
Throughout the world, “Eclipse at Elmira” is 
known as an authorityin this important field, 
and its products are accepted as standard. 


ECLIPSE MACHINE COMPANY, Elmira, N.Y. 


Eclipse Machine Company, Hoboken, N.J. ; Eclipse Machine Company, Ltd., Walkerville, Ont, 


‘UPERFICIALLY, one 
might think that the 
very edge of a razor blade 
was all‘that mattered in 
shaving. But the blade 
behind the edge—the body 
of metal of which it-is a 
part,and which supports it 
—is every bitas important. 


The’Ever- Ready Blade 
(A) is_a staunch and-rigid 
piece of steel which is 
ground to a scientifically 
correct bevel edge—an edge 
that is microscopically 
keen, but marvellously 
strong and durable. 


The blade is given additional 
rigidity by a ‘‘backbone” of 
heavy gauge metal. The diagram 
(A), above, shows the husky 
construction of an Ever-Ready 
Blade, while (B) is a cross-section 
view of an ordinary wafer blade. 


The Ever-Ready Blade is 
keener and retains its keenness 
longer. If you have been endur- 
ing poor shaves just from force 
of habit, now is the time to 
switch to this super-keen Ever- 
Ready in the Ever-Ready Razor. 


Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORPORATION | 


Brooklya, N. Y. 


Ever-Read: 
Blades 


See 


oan! 
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‘an’ he must buy to th’ bank with th’ 


check. 

“Well, sir, ay hes th’ sorrel-top 
gladyator decided to do something, an’ I 
f’rget now what it was, there was an out- 
burst iv rage fr’m wan end to th’ other iv 
this gr-reat land. ‘It’s a naytional scandal,’ 
says th’ public: ‘It brings discredit on our 
institutions iv'larnin’ whose proud boast 
it’s been that they turn out nawthin’ but 
amachoors in ivry line.’ Manny remedies 
were offered: to cure this here canker that 
was atin’ into our body politick. Some 
was in favor iv abolishin’ futball. Others 
iv. closin’ th’ colledges. Billy Borah 
inthrajooced a risolution into th’ Sinit to 
investigate this eryin’ evil, an’ th’ Prisidint 
was ordhered be th’ Anti-Saloon League to 
proclaim a day iv fastin’ an’ prayer to stave 
off ‘th’..consequinces iv this hurt to our 
counthry’s honor. + 

“It was. turtible while it lasted. I 
eudd’nt. ‘sleep nights ‘thinkin’ iv it. I 
wanted. to raise.a fund’ f’r Red so’s he 
wudd’nt have to dishonor th’ ol’ flag be 
doin’ f’r‘money what he’d done all his life 
f'r nawthin’ or swappin’ an orange grove 
fr a ticket: back to Chicago. ' But it 
didn’t last long, thanks be to Hiven. Like 
all. th” gr-reat questions that shake th’ 
hearts iv-th’ American people it was soon 
f’rgot. We pass fr’m wan convulsion to 
another.» We havea fit ivry day about 
something. Forchinitly, whin we come out 
iv wan we don’t remimber what it was all 
about. I don’t know what Red Grange is 
doin’ now. But I bet ye that if wan iv th’ 
indignant souls that wanted to have him 
broke on th’ wheel last Novimber if he 
didn’t put on his rompers an’ go back in th’ 
ice business, if he met him to-day wud grab 
him warmly be th’ hand an’ say: ‘Where 
did I hear ye’er name?’”’ 


And having thus pricked the iridescent 


bubble of fame, Mr. Dooley appears to® 


heave a philosophic sigh as he draws the 
conclusion: 


“So futball is safe an’ a young man who 
enters wan iv our univarsities can be 
pretty sure he’s goin’ to come out well 
grounded in th’ fundymintals iv knowledge 
iv what to do in his contact with th’ 
wurruld whin some wan gives him a kick in 
th’ shin. If he can’t do anny betther he 
larns to cheer an’ to sing an’ to throw his 
hat over a goal-post—no mane accomplish- 
ments f’r a youth who has to make his way 
in life. 

“Annyhow, it’s glad I am that th’ in- 
furyeted pathrites didn’ t abolish th’ game. 
F’r th’ time bein’ there won’t be anny 
Nineteenth Amindment to suppriss th’ 
for’ward pass. Ye can’t tell what th’ next 
amindment will be about annyhow. It 
might be wan thing or another. <A man 
who studies th’ Constitution now: adays 
don’t bother about what Thomas Jefferso n, 
George Wash’n’ton or Binjamin Franklin 
put into it. He skips all that hokum an’ 
starts in at th’ amindments to get an idee 
iv what Tom Heflin or Norris or Mrs. Catt 
thinks. 

“But f’r th’ time bein’ th’ game is safe 
an’ th’ first pleasant day in October will 
find ye settin’ in th’ eran’stand Wwavin’ a 
flag an’ givin’ ye’er college yell iv ‘Kill 
him’ whin ye’er little Pac ?ky hurls himself 
at th’ joynt gyard iv th’ © hristyan 
Brothers. Ye’re proud iv. that All- 


A-rchey road full back. TI niver see ye so 


Carry these germilling tablets with you 


A Raw Throat 


means 
Germ I nfection 


Give it continuous 
antiseptic treatment 


VEN a slight rawness in the 
throat is serious, because it is 
due to a germ infection that causes 
a slow poisoning of the whole system. 


The only way to clear out the 
germs is by rigid antiseptic treat- 
ment—treatment that is kept up 
continuously as long as the condi- 
tion lasts. 


Sprays and gargles fail because their 
effect lasts only a short time, and they 
can ordinarily be used only night and 
morning. : 


Formamint is the only throat anti- 
septic of proven germicidal power with 
which you can fight the sore throat 
germs all day, wherever you are. That’s 
why more than 10,000 doctors have 
endorsed it. 


Carry a bottle of these convenient, 
pleasant-tasting tablets and take them 
at intervals all day—one every hour or 
so when the throat is actually sore, one 
every two or three hours to prevent in- 
fection when exposed to disease, cold or 
dust. All druggists. 


ormamint 


GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLETS 


We will send you a 
pocket case of 
Formamint tablets 
on receipt of four 
cents for postage. 
Address Bauer 
Chemical "Go... 
Dept. A-5, 113 W. 
18thSt., N.Y. City. 


me 

BAUER CHEMICAL Ce 
vncomPorates 

New Yorn 


8 ev 
° lsome. infant got onto . ‘team. 
fondher iv him ‘thin ye ar-re-iv all 
iv y Ore era andchildher put together. 
in here last year an’.I said to ye: 
ows Aloysius gettin’ along? That was a 
e oration he made on I’avin’ school about 
din’ on th’ threshold iv th’ sea iv life 
an’ this an’ that. What’s he goin’ to be?’ 
i ‘don’t know,’ says ye, ‘a colledge 


“head is that full iv Varnin’ he can’t ‘think. 
_Iyry time he thries to ketch a baseball it 
bounces off his nose.’ 

| 2 “*An’ how’s that little ruffyan Pathrick 
_Sarsfield Hinnessy? Is he anny brighter 
thin he was? Can he undherstand wur- 
cc iv wan, syllable?’ says I.- ‘Now,’ says 
‘ye’re’ ‘talkin’ about th’ flower iv th’ 
flock. Ye'll hear.fr’m that boy some day. 
He’ain’t much good as a scholar, but nay- 
‘ther was I whin I was his age. But, by 
‘gory, he can kick a futball as tho he hated 
it, an’ last year I see him slam a Saint 
Francis Xavier twie’t his size over th’ 
boords on his head an’ I don’t think th’ 
fellow has come to yet. He’s a splindid 
boy, little Packy. I don’t know what he 
intinds to do whin he gets out iv colledge.’ 
‘Ye needn’t bother,’ says I. ‘He won't get 
out in ye’re lifetime. Both th’ charackter iv 
his scholarship an’ his futball will-keep him 
there till his beard is a yard long,’ says [.”’ 


And the venerable Mr. Dooley further 
reassures Mr. Hennessy as to the stability 
of the great university game: 


“No, sir, futball will niver be abolished 
while th’ fathers iv th’ land have annything 
to say about it. They’se no futball enthu- 
syast that’s as wild as a man who niver 
took more exercise in his life thin sprinklin’ 
th’ lawn, if he has a boy at colledge. Whin 
Aloysius come home with spectacles on an’ 
told ye he’d passed th’ examination in 
eoonie sections, ye said: ‘Splendid. Ye 
take afther me. I was good in joggerphy, 
too, whin I was young.’ An’ thin ye f’rgot 
about it. While th’ day Patsy turned up 
with stickin’ plasther on his nose ye wint 
through th’ roof. ‘Who give ye that?’ 
says ye. ‘Young Grogan,’ says Patsy. 
‘T’ll go out an’ hand that rowdy’s gr ran’- 
father a talkin’ to,’ says ye, grabbin’ ye’er 
blackthorn cane, which is a gr-reat help 
to conversation on fam’ly subjicks in this 


neighborhood. ‘Ye’'ll find him in th’ 
hospital,’ says ye’er little gran’ son. baa s 
he doin’ there?’ says ye. ‘I hope th’ poor 
man ain’t hurted.’ ‘He’ s waitin at th’ 


hospital till Felix’s leg is set,’ says the kind 
little fellow. ‘Ye didn’t break it, did ye, 
ye rough young divvle?’ ye says, grabbin’ 
him in ye’er arms. ‘No, sir,’ says Packy; 
‘it was th’ fence did it,’ he says. An’ that 
night didn’t I see ye walkin’ arm in arm 
with th’ assassin past Grogan’s house? 
‘mwas th’ same way at gr vjation day. 
Whin I was a boy none iy th’ male popyla- 


tion iver got beyant third reader. *Twas 
thought effiminate to go anny further. Th’ 
girls wint right through to be school 


teache rs, but it didn’t do no wan ord in a 
blacksmith shop to know how to bound 
Mitsopotamya. So afther a battle with 
th’ thruant officer mother’s darlin’ was 
sint down to Clancy’s to pump th’ belloy VS. 
But now adays ‘tis different an’ ye’er 
humble home is not complete without a 
warnin’ fr’m some colledge that Aloysius 
Malachius Hinnissy is at large. So I wint 
to see Aloysius grajated. It was th’ first 
grajation I iver see an’ ’twas a good show. 
Vl say that f’r it. It was a good show an’ 
free. I wanted to see ye’er gran’son put 


xn Sane 
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Motorists 


Carry a Basline 
Autowlinein your 
car and safeguard 
your spare tire 
with Powersteel 
Autowlock Both 
are made of Yel- 
low Strand. Ask 
your accessory 
dealer. 
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Sinews 


of Industry 


Without wire ropes, Industry 
would be muscle bound—almost 
helpless. 


With wire ropes, the crane, derrick, el- 
evator, donkey engine become flexible 
handling devices of inconceivable value. 


For 50 years, Broderick & Bascom Wire 
Ropes have been serving Industry faith- 
fully and well. Yellow Stra nd Wire 
Rope is the highest of all high grade 
ropes. When developed, 30 years ago, 
it established a new standard which 
has never been excelled. The strand 
painted yellow is your protection. 


This company also makes all standard 
grades of wire rope for all purposes. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE COMPANY 
841 North First Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Eastern Office and Warehouse: 76 Warren St., New York City 
Western Office: Seattle Factories: St. Louis and Seattle 


Authorized Dealers in all Industrial Localities 


ellow Strand 


WIRE ROPE 
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on th’ ways an’ shoved out on th’ sea iv 
life, but befure his turn. come, th’ colledge 
gave degrees to a number iv larned men in 
th’ bankin’ business. Th’ prisidint iv th’ 
-colledge told each wan iv thim why he give 3 

him a roll iv pa-aper, with a yibbon tied on, FOR BABY S SKIN 
it, but he a : a Ay an’ 7 cudd’nt | Vaseline” Jelly relieves 
always make out what he meant an’ nay- ai fing, diaper Pity 


ther cud th’ doctors iv laws or annywan. 
but th’ pro-fissor iv Latin: An’ he wrote. it. cradle cap, scurf,and other 


Iremimber in wan case th’ prisidint excused inflammations. Wonder- 
th’ dignity in some such wurrds as ‘ Propter 


eaastry Finds 
“Many Uses For The 


| Universal Motor 


‘Spgs 


fully soothing and _heal- 


: donating three thousan’ sto. On pro-fissors’ 
ips Au Reem Oe ing. Indispensable in the 
foeee ‘ ae Searchin “T niver knew till te seen an’ heerd nursery. 
acturing: pt ¥ & Aloysius why they always say iv a boy, 
‘ideal, economical power for small grajatin’ that he’s launched upon th’ sea iv | Chesebrough Mfg. coe 
grinders, drills, blowers, routers, | life. But that day I see he was exactly Consolidated) . 
coil winders, etc. Dumore motors | like a ship, slippin’ down th’ ways without State Street New York 


have made for themselves a per- | masts, spars, sails, propeller, steam, or 
manent: place in: the industrial eargo. Were ye intherested whin he told 


vorld. “Ne uses are: “constantly ~| What th’ class iv twinty-five was goin’ to 
Ny 2 Ms do wwhin it met th’ wurruld?. Ye were not 


Vaseline 


developing. fe. PS ee | ant nayther was th’ wurruld, which, be this alba ia acta cleat 
Wherever a power unit of 14,0f | time; has got used to these threats. Whin PETROLEUM JELLY 
a horsepower or less is needed, he’d’ finished his challenge ye were in a 


there is a profitable place to “use. hurry, to get over to th’ futball field... ‘Wait 
a Dumore motor. Speeds range | a minyit,’.says I. ‘Don’t-be in a hurry, 
up to 15,000° R: P.M. Dumore | What’s that he’s got on his head?’ ‘A ‘Am 68 Years Ola 


quality’ throughout. mortar board,’ says ye. ‘Come along.’ 


‘Can’t-ye wait till he gets his hod?’ says I. pa $ $ 
WISCONSIN ELECTRIC CO. But ye didn’t hear me pleasanthry but AG ~Make 25 to 30 


50 Sixteenth St., Racine, Wis. towed me over. to where Patsy was prac- eo a Day — says 
tisin’ signals, thim bein’ th’ on’y form iv. \ Baker of Ore ‘ 
UMORE higher mathymaticks th’ hope iv th’ Hin- “ . Eee = z 
nissies iver took an inthrest in. An’ there \ in good Weslthe oxi Salen Blaeeet oie 


Fractional Horse Power Motors we Stayed till dark. fey. = baer hom, he pot $1000 ta ak 
“Tm with ye on all ye say about that Cit dare Heron See eee 


infant. He takes to assault an’ batthry | per Them ! for 217 days. Robey quit a 17> @ month job 
¢ and is now making $500 a month with us. None of these 


with th’ nachral eagerness iv his race an’ men had fire gor experience ‘before. — — ial 
5 . . . raining course enables you to do what the id an ‘ou 

fam’ly. Th’ on’y dhrawback to it in his can start earning while ae are learning. Even if you have 
. = : : p : CUS Te Aeeanile 99 only spare time you can make lots 0 money on the side. 
mind is that in futball it’s legalized. Everybody who owns anything that ean burn i a prospectes 


yor — pada le. — garages, factories, ete. 
: earn how to make real mone etting our pew sales 
In fact, Mr. Dooley concludes that the plan, Good territory going fast. Waite tolny. (607) 


only real interest that the American public THE FYR-FYTER CO. 763 _Fyr-Fyter Bldg. nn SEER CO. 763 _Fyr-Fyter Bldg. Dayton, Ohio_ 


has in the universities is in football, and 
he argues: 
Whin th’ young fellow grajates no wan 


looks to see heii he’s got a bunch iv 
keys iv th’ Pi Upsy Omadhon on his wateh 


chain, but if he has a letter on his sweater 


SSS SS 
ee - - . 
I b Pe ‘hy * | he’s welcome ivrywhere. ; Your cholce of the World’s best 
- . . ti —_ er C - 
C7e. Y/ Ci Ubu ~~, ‘“‘Ivry year we—I say we, Hinnissy, | ikston. Oliver—full size, late 
“ é “4 | ' * ill F lol model, ompletely rebuilt, and 
é o" ra. TaAvy—L1ve r y r inn refinishe: brand new ice oe 
a important phrase fraught with sack en St ey Blve millyons’ iv do ' smashed down to half. ihackr ~ 
great possibilities, but it can’t 


operate now or fifty years from now 


lars to th’ higher ijacation. Most iv it 
: . * $ 
comes fr’m th’ rich or onijacated classes. 2 down and its yours 


‘ : f Mp 2orsnatoce ara. ralhnete , artin? Just send your name and address and we will mail you our 

if the signature is not readable. it h QT ajate Ss ; are reluctant about pal tin dom manele FREE CATALOG prepaid, fully de scribing and Showing 
T € r . « ’ wel Poe c C ns « eC in colo! 

with annything but song an’ cheers f’r See ee ee SET SRE Wie Tae 


tremendous saving. No obligation whatever. Still time if you act now. 


It takes a reviv: etin’ 
: ces a reviyal meetin’ | thternational Typewriter Exchange 
with th’ dure locked to injooce a former 4186-188 W. Lake Street. ~ Department 324 Chicago, Ill. 


inmate to donate actual eash. Jawn D. Ss SS —$ -——— 
Rockyfellyer, who was sellin’ kerosene be 
th’ pint whin Hogan was armavirumque- 


All important documents Almy Mather 
(and what documents are not 5 meh te ‘ 
important?) should be signed 
with an ink that is eternal. 


Higgins’ Eternal Ink is age- School Advisory Department 


proof, light-proof, air-proof, ing, give as much money to th’ Chi ‘ eh 
chemical-proof, eternally black ig eee OAS Ae meioibe | [ e eTa y D = 
permanent as the pyramids. Univarsity as wud lave ye or me free to 1 it “Tar IP St 
Th indcic?olt: wurrgln Hemant” el aa ; 
nock off wurruk f’r a year an’ th’ on’y ITERARY DIGEST readers seeking 


mumps Y KH th’ facutly that I iver heerd iy schools or colleges, or aid in the solu- 
is Pro-fissor Alonzo Stage, a larned an’ |} tion of their educational problems, are 
4 scholarly man. | invited to write to our School Advisory 


Department. It is necessary that i inquirers 


cy . , . . 
Jawn D. didn’t ’ pro- 
ae r lidn’t mind whin th Pro give age and sex of the student, locality 
r n fissor in Agyptology pulled a boner in and kind of school, approximate tuition, 


thranslatin’ th’ epytaph on Kine Tut’s and any other information that may aid us 
Made by the Manufacturers of tomb: ‘Accidents P i hs ee ; in giving this service. 
Higgins’ American Drawing Inks wo?  +sCC1Gents) Wi lappen,’ said he The School Advisory D t ES 
Se ed Set ee et —— smilingly, ‘in th’ best regylated business.’ : ae oe epartment con- 
= ; BA. Bs Pe tinues to serve as it has for many years, 
Chas. Messin hee 4 But he was much humilyated whin his our readers and the schools without fees 
271 Nint hha set fel little Baptists were tumbled be th’ fol- or obligation. 
Aree Aen a 71. » A > Address 
me the generous sample of Higgins’ Eternal lowers iv George Fox on th futball field. 


oe 
Enclosed find ten cents in stamps or coin. Send | 
= 


BlAsunk Jawn D. give no money to th’ colledges be- The itera Dige 
Oe Ae ae Ber Re | St 
NAME — ~~ Shines | fure futball was inthrajooced. uA 
Th’ thruth is, Hinnissy, that most iv 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
lisa inch . us, aven those iv us who niver went to | /U—_— = 
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tires? Ye can’t. Y 
_ “Iv coorse. we're ashamed iv our Ju / 
ignorance. But all th’ time young Cy AN 

is off burnin’ th’ midnight oil or th’ “S__ CULVERTS 
dean’s woodshed, ol’ Cy is puzzlin’ to 

know where he’s goin’ to get his money 
back. But whin he sees young Cy’s name 
in th’ pa-aper runnin’ th’ futball eighty 
yards, he says to himsilf: ‘That's a gran’ 
game. It’s th’ kind iv spoort that makes 
an active, aggressive American business 
man. An’ it’s good advertisin’. Whin son 
grajates I'll put him on th’ road.’” 


iN 


pals) \ NY q i iii 
wits 


RUSSIA’S “WOLF PACKS” OF 
HOMELESS CHILDREN 


HERE are four millions of them, ac- 

cording to recent estimates, and they 
roam every part of Russia in hungry and 
lawless packs, ravaging the country. In 
official circles, we are told, no attempt is 
made to conceal the fact that “‘this horde 
of youngsters of both sexes, ranging from 
six to sixteen years in age, is rapidly trans- 


ing itself 1 orhaps greates iS 
Re a ie tutes @ oo | C1 | KLE L- plus-GOPPER ‘meanseserngice 


ee ee re Be plus satisfaction from exposed sheet metal work. 
pwentz wi— OS: wh 5 . Ley Fe . 
from the German invasion in the West. The copper steel alloy puts into Steel Sheets and 


Thousands of families, panic-stricken, were| Lin Plates a new measure of endurance and resistance 
aa Peres Peerewss fyme|to rust that cannot possibly be obtained without its 
diverse C ections. ANC us began tha - = 
2g help. It makes a new metal of steel. By using genuine 


alarming social phenomenon now known | 


as bijentzwo—‘‘the running,” the eternal 


fleeing of homeless young people. For 
they flee from hunger, from cold, from the 
police, from everything allied to law and 


order, and their one passionate desire is 
. e e 

to reach the South, where there is warmth, st-resistin O TY St [ 

and where, one can eat melons. And U C C Ce 


since the war, of course, their numbers 


eke 2 oncdly- wollen by other you will experience the economy of quality. It lasts longer—and the 


causes. Writing on the subject in the cost is right. Time and weather have proved it. Architects, con- 
New York World, Vladimir Zenzinoff tells tractors, builders and property owners—in fact, every one interested 


in securing better and more enduring construction from Black and 


us: Fs i Ada: : : 
. i Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates—should insist that 
The Government in discussing this situa- these products be of Keystone quality. 
tion gives in detail the action it has taken é ae ‘ 
to relieve it or mitigate it, but its spokes- For roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, culverts, tanks, flumes, and all 
men, either official or in the press, admit | uses to which sheet metal is adapted, Keystone Copper Steel is un- 
that it is beyond them; in other words, excelled. Sold by leading metal merchants. Read reports of 


oe rane peter ye laconstants weather tests of American Society for Testing Materials—or send for 
at aaa here extreme cold, even mass our booklet Facts giving results of interesting time and service tests 
executions combined may have taken a_| which prove conclusively the superiority of Keystone Copper Steel 
heavy toll of this army; a small percentag¢ under weather conditions. It contains the evidence of excellence. 
diverted into jails and special institutions 


may have been removed, but the numbers 5 Wy svt Wh ; : 
my senom to lessen, The “wolt packs” | SheeteACill*Products /AeCjgemmmeg\) \ GineNCill Products 
still devastate in the North; the “locusts,” Black Sheets for all purposes, Apollo i) A) 2 me 
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ment was incapable of dealing with the 
problem. External assistance Im any 


ats “Real Comfort 


RE c z chair that will help you to relax completely? That will reinvigorate 
AS. ites Fea Be t Thea the Streit “Slumber”? Chair is just what you need. 


j i ded entirely new principle. The seat and back are built in 
obs] ee sone front toe the chair frame so that when you raise or lower the 


back, the seat moves with it. 


back is d editafit the curverof the spine and support it at every 
ae - Bei Pais of the re Whether the position is up or down the curve o 
the upholstered back is always in harmony with the curve of the spine. 


i ilt_ W i he reclining 
mfort chair ever built the Streit “Slumber Chait combines the 
ie ree styles. Overstuffed, semi-overstuffed, and p-riod styles in all standard 
“grades and varieties of mohairs, tapestries, velours and decorative fabrics: 


There is a stool for every chair with a slipper box under the seat. 
Ask to see a Streit “Slumber”? Chair and stool at your dealer’s. Write tor free style book and 


give us the name of your dealer. 


Trade Mark Reg. U. S. & Can. 


C. F. STREIT MEG. Co., 


URING the last century scientific explora- 

tions in the Orient resulted in the discovery 
of amazing masses of information about the people 
and places mentioned in the Bible. 

In late years, furthermore, the modern scholarship 
of the world has studied the Bible more intensively 
than ever before. Obscure passages have been 
clarified. Patient investigation has revealed the 
facts of Bible history. Bible personages have come 
to be better understood in their lives and characters. 
The historical conditions surrounding the origin 
of the writings—Old Testament and New—have 
been more fully discovered so that there is a larger 
assurance regarding the authors of the writings and 
a much better understanding of the writings 
themselves. 


NEW BIBLE FACTS 
The thousands of valuable and interesting facts 


thus adduced are now within your reach—in the new 
1926 edition, just from the press, of the 


NEW STANDARD BIBLE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely revised, enlarged and reset edition 
of the Standard Bible Dictionary of 19090, the biblical] 
text used being that of the American Standard 
edition of the Revised Bible. This superb work is 
edited by MELANCTHON WwW. JACOBUS, D.D., 
and EDWARD E. NOURSE, D.D., Professors in 
Hartford Theological Seminary, and ANDREW C. 
ZENOS, D.D., Professor in McCormick Theological 
Seminary, assisted by a sta of fifty-two American, 
British, and German Bible scholars connected with 
the world’s leading educational institutions. 


NEARLY 400 ILLUSTRATIONS 
The Dictionary is imperial 8vo. size (714 x 10ol¢ 
inches), contains 989 pages, printed from large type, 
attractively and durably bound, and elaborately 
embellished with colored maps, diagrams of temples, 
photographs of objects and scenes of interest in 
Bible history. 


EACH BOOK DESCRIBED 
The New Standard Bible Dictionary contains A 
SEPARATE ARTICLE ON EACH OF THE 66 
BOOKS of the Bible; gives the name of the known or 
accredited author; when and where written; circum- 
stances of origin; it describes the Apocrypha, and its 


1033 Kenner St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio - 


“A Bible Dictionary is JUST AS NECESSARY 
for Understanding the Bible as an English 
Dictionary is for Understanding 
the English Language.” 


Place in biblical history; it describes the making of 
the Bible—how and when and by whom. 


ABOUT EVERYTHING 


It contains A SEPARATE ARTICLE ABOUT 
EVERY PERSON, PLACE, AND THING MEN- 
TIONED in the Bible. 

Each article is signed so you can know who wrote it. 


CORRECT INTERPRETATION 


Two significant articles—‘‘The Approach to the 
Bible,"" by John E. McFadyen, D.D., on the Old 
Testament, and by James Moffatt, D.D., on the 
New Testament, contains scholarly explanations of 
the principles that must guide one if he is to interpret 
the Bible in accord with its real character. 


EVERY ONE SHOULD HAVE 
THIS DICTIONARY 


h A copy of this new Bible Dictionary should be 
in every home. Get a copy; it will be a most satis- 
factory purchase. It will foster a greater rega 

the Bible. It will help you to interpret ' 
TRUTHFULLY, It_will lead you to ‘search the 
Scriptures daily '*; to find in them unsuspected infor- 
mation and new disclosures of truth. The Bible will 
become fascinating literature as well as an unfolding 
realization of God. 


LITTLE PAYMENTS 


So that you may see for yourself what a yal- 
uable book is offered to you, we will send it to 
you on receipt of $1.50, subject'to approval, and 
if you do not wish to!keep it, you may return it, 
and the advance payment of $1.50 will be re- 
turned. Use the coupon: 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


354-360 Fourth Ayenue, New York 


Iam sending you $1.50 as first payment on the 
purchase price of A NEW STANDARD BIBLE 


City. 


I 

I 

I 

I DICTIONARY, I want the binding here checked 

| with across mark. (_ ) Cloth, $7.50; ( Imperial 

| Buckram. $8.50; ( ) Three-Quarter Moroc co, 
$12.50. ( ) With thumb-notch index, 75c. extra, 

if, a agree to pay balance of purchase price in instal- 

| ments of $1a month, | If I decide not to keep the 
book, will return it in FIVE DAYS and you will 

| return the $1.50 I paid and I will owe you nothing. 

! 

| Name 

I 

| Address 
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3 was always in the et m and it wa 
seen in every offer of aid from the outsi 


the Soviet. It was during this period. 


al fear of 


the Soviet mind, an 


Nn 


That was true in a great measure of t 
Czarist Government; it is a frenzy > 


has been attested, that the starving peop 
resorted to cannibalism, and the childr 
became criminals, enemies of the State, 
hands against them, their hands against : 
because there was nothing else to do. 
It was then the “wolf packs” began to _ 
roam over the whole of Russia as they are 
doing to-day, or else they burrowed in the 
larger cities, with Moscow as the center. — = 
By sheer weight of numbers they traveled _ 
where they would, overran trains. and ~ 
boats, attacked caravans and stray 
travelers. Driven by hunger, they charged 
against the rifles and swords of the authori- - 
ties. Some of them, a small percentage as 
will be pointed out, were arrested and sent 
to institutions, which they terrorized and 
from which they speedily escaped. But 
the effect of all that was to have them come. 
forth greater criminals than ever before. 


‘Here we are offered a glimpse of the - 
irony of fate, for— 


This disaster came in the face of an 
idealistic program as set forth at the Con- 
gress of National Education by Z. Lilina, 
wife of Zinoviev, the great Soviet Com- 
missar and chief, only subordinate to the 
overlords of the Government. 

Madame Lilina announced that the 
children of Russia must be isolated from the 
“pernicious influence of the family.” 

‘“We have to register them,’’ she eon- 
tinued, ‘‘let us say, directly nationalize 
them. From the first days of their lives 
they will live under the beneficent ii 
fluence of the Communist kindergartens 
and schools. Here they will imbibe the 
A BC of Communism. Here they will 
grow up to be real Communists. To make 
the mother give up her child to us, to the 
Soviet State, is our first problem.” 


And so, we are told, Madame Lilina 
concentrated her efforts on the disruption 
of the ‘‘egotistical, antisocial family,” 
and— 


She insisted that the children be taken, 
fed by the Government, reared by the 
State, educated and trained. If one is 
interested in this subject, recourse might 
be had to Madame Lilina’s volume, ‘Social 
Industrial Edueation,” and A. G. Goich- 
berg’s ‘‘ Marital, Family and Guardianship 
Laws of the Soviet Republic,” published 
in 1922, page 142. 

While Madame Lilina and her coworkers 
were deciding that children must be torn 
from homes there was at hand for experi- 
mentation under ideal cireumstances this 
great army of the ‘‘Destitute Children.” 
This was a broad and fertile field in which 
to plant and reap. What was done for 
them may be gathered from an article 
published in Jsviestia, a Soviet journal 
published in Moscow. In its issue of March 
5, 1921, nearly five years ago, it had this 
to say about the ‘‘ Destitutes”’: 

“It is absolutely essential to point out 
again the constantly growing and enormous 
proportions of the destitute children and 
the consequences arising therefrom—-fhe 
children’s street trading, thefts. cheating 


. 


d other more serious offenses perpetrate 
; minors in the markets, streets and rail- 


| road depots. — 


“The life of the children in the homes 
and colonies is often hard and abnormal 
because of the lack of fuel, clothes or shoes, 
or for some other reason due to the general 
difficult conditions of the country, but 
absolutely terrible is the condition of the 


- destitute children who have been drawn 
_ into the life of the streets. 


‘During eleven months of 1920 through 


- this commission passed 9,000 minors of 


id 


b 


both sexes, their ages varying up to 
eighteen years, who were arrested for 
various anti-social crimes. Sixty per cent. 
of them were orphans or half-orphans. 
Their offenses were street trade, petty and 
grand larceny and all manner of swindling. 
Daily several dozen of such children and 
youths were brought to the commission. 

“What further was to be done to them? 
They are released again to the streets, to 
their former occupations. An involuntary 
erime is committed. A child’s soul is 
maimed with the bitter consciousness of 
the hopelessness of the situation. 

‘‘Ordinary measures are inadequate in 
order to remove this sore problem from its 
present state of paralysis; some other ex- 
traordinary measures are necessary.” 

Professor Gernet of Moscow published 
a series of articles in 1923 on ‘Child 
Destitution.”” Professor Gernet placed 
the number of destitute children, the 
homeless, foodless, ill-clad, at between 
1,500,000 and 2,000,000 at the beginning 
of that year. 

In 1924, Dr. L. M. Vasilievsky, also of 
Moscow, asserted there were upward of 
4,000,000 children in the roving bands of 
Russia or in the dens and purlieus of the 
larger cities. For 1925 even greater figures 
are given in the newspapers which have 
endeavored to raise funds from private 
sources to alleviate the condition, because 
the authorities are unable to handle it. 
One newspaper, in December, 1925, raised 
3,700 rubles in a month’s drive. However, 
another newspaper raised 25,000 rubles in 
the same time to buy a new airplane for the 
Soviet aviator whose machine was wrecked 
in his round-the-world flight at Tokyo. 

In Dr. Vasilievsky’s reports, entitled 
*Golgotha of the Child Destitution” and 
the ‘‘Children of the Streets,’ he describes 
the work of the Commission for Juvenile 
Offenders and declares that in a given 
period the commission picked up at the 
railroad stations alone the following: at 
Batraki, 13,000; at Simbirsk, 36,000; 
at Cheliabinsk, 48,000; at Orenberg, 55,000; 
at Ufa, 60,000. 


In theory, says the writer, the Soviet 
Government would have taken these 
212,000 girls and boys to a school or insti- 
tution, where they would be fed, clothed, 
and educated; but— 


Dr. Vasilievsky tells what became of 
them. There were in Russia in that year— 
1923—300 commissions to care for the des- 
titute children. Among these were 10,000 
defectives. Some account of the work of 
these commissions may be illuminating. 

As far back as November 25, 1924, there 
appeared in the Pravda, of Moscow, prob- 
ably the most influential of all Soviet news- 
papers, an article from the pen Gisior 
Berezner. It dealt with the results of an 
investigation by a special Soviet commis- 
sion appointed to study the situation. 
The title of the article is ‘‘All This Is in 
Our Capital.” 

In considering the work of one commis- 
sion, that in the capital itself, Berezner 
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Guard 
against germs 
-this way / 


WITH the March wind come flying 
germs—and threatened infection. 


Make a gargle and mouthwash of 
Absorbine, Jr. your safe, sane and 
sensible protection. Just a few drops 
in water. Use it daily! Regularly! 


With this habit comes a sense of 
security. The magic bottle is a powerful 
antiseptic. Its ability to destroy germs 
is proven in laboratory tests. 


And for the smoker, a mouthwash 
and gargle that is cooling, cleansing 
and refreshing — and relieves throat 
irritation. 

Absorbine, Jr. stands guard in the 
medicine cabinet of every home 
where precaution is the watchword. 


At all- druggists, $1.25 
W. F. Youns, Inc. or postpaid 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Send for free trial bottle 


Absorbine J° 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


Sore Throat Oren Fimely Wet: Cuts and Bruises 
Chapped Hands Burns and Scalds Strains and Sprains 


‘LATHER or MOLLE 


Lather—A froth made by moistened soap 
Cream—A soft, unctuous cosmetic 

(New Universities Dictionary) 
And MOLLE is a real cream; a soothing, cooling, 
healing cream of the highest cosmetic merit. 
MOLLE does not lather. MOLLE does not require 
abrush. Just lightly rub it over the face with the 
finger tips, then shave it off with the favorite razor. 
You will enthuse at the velvety smoothness of the 
shave it gives and the glorious after-feel of face 
comfort it leaves. 

y 

Get a tube of MOLLE at the nearest Drug store (50c); 
read the directions carefully; use it accordingly, and 
learn what real shaving ease and comfort mean. 
If you wish to try it before you buy it, we will send 
you a six shave tube free. 


PRYDE-WYNN COMPANY 


NEW BRIGHTON. PA. 


MOLLE 
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XI For Easy Sha ving | 
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John Bagley 
made fragrance 
immortal 


{ 
LL the artistic geniuses of life have 


been specialists. Cellini, the 
carver of gold . .. . Gainsborough, 
the painter of portraits... and John 
Bagley of Ole Virginia, the creator 
of tobacco fragrance. 

To Bagley a pipe tobacco without 
fragrance was like a rose without 
perfume. Cool, mellow and satisfying 
it must be—but fragrant also. 

In the prime of his wizardry, this 
peerless blender developed a blend 
that for sheer aroma had no counter- 
part in tobacco history. Only the 
petfumed breath off Dixie’s fields in 
June.... sweet clover at sunup.... 
the luxuriant growth of the tropics 
could match it for fragrance. 

BUCKINGHAM he named it, andeven 
womenfolk gathered ’round the long 
clays to drinkin its peerless fragrance. 

That BUCKINGHAM fragrance still 
exists. Like to try it? Just ask at your 
favorite tobacconist’s for a tin of it. 
And Tonight— in your wife's presence 

— Smoke Buckingham 


If you are unable to obtain Buckingham from your 
tobacco dealer, just send us his name and 15c-—back 
will come a full-size package. 


Guaranteed by 


INCORPORATED 


10c in the 
foil packet 


15c in the tin 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued ~ 


reports that 50,000 children of both sexes 
had passed through the hands of the com- 


mission. Ninety-one per cent. of this 
army were the children of “peasants and 
working people,” the backbone of the state. 
Only 2 per cent. of the children were natives 
of Moscow. They had flocked to the All- 
Union Receiver from every point of the 
compass, and 50 per cent. of those inspected 
(between the ages of twelve and fourteen) 
were ill with various diseases. 

The commission, admittedly, was power- 
less to handle this great army. From Jan- 
uary to August, 1924, the figures show 1.2 
per cent. of the total number of the ill only 
were given nominal care; 15.8 per cent. were 
placed in institutions; 0.9 per cent. were 
put to work, and 20 per cent. were placed 
““under observation.” In approximately 
50 per cent. of the cases the destitute were 
reprimanded and went back to the streets. 

Berezner freely admitted that the Goy- 
ernment had failed to handle the problem 
even in the homes it had provided. He 
gave the figures of the investigators who 
had looked into the prisons, homes, and 
institutions set up for the ‘‘nationalizing 
of the horde.” Twenty per cent. of the 
stations were found to be absolutely below 
criticism. One station, for instance, sup- 
posed to accommodate 120 children, had 
only seventy-five on its rolls, but it had 
forty-five attendants in charge of them. 

They divided the children into two 
groups—‘‘parasites’’ who had lived in the 
places for one and one-half years or longer 
and did nothing, and the others who would 
remain only a few days, when they would 
run away, taking with them clothes and 
other movables belonging to the institution. 

‘The children are extremely dirty and 
coarse,” is the quoted report; ‘“‘do in the 
institution what they please, terrorize the 
administration, and behave abominably. 
Months pass without their washing them- 
selves; the bathtub is broken. There are 
no books in the library. Card-playing is 
prevalent. Out of 286 children who came 
to the institution in three months, 270 ran 
away. When the commission came to this 
institution not a single educator could be 
found, altho sixteen were supposed to be 
there.” 


The commission, we read, came to an 


“unexpected conclusion’? with reference 


to this place and others similar to it. It 
found that they were nothing more nor 
less than “institutions which impede the 


struggle against criminality and create 


a class of criminals.’”’ Moreover 

The Moseow police reported in October, 
1925—which report was duly published— 
that there were 30,000 destitutes in the 
eapital city alone, most of them living 
in sewers, boxes, barrels, under the tar- 
idle freight-ears, abandoned 
warehouses, and rookeries. 

On the night of December 24, Christ- 
mas Eve to all the civilized world, the police 
and the militia attempted a round-up, 
and in one night sueceeeded in pieking up 


kettles, in 


11,690 homeless youngsters, living some- 
how amid the bitter cold. Not all of them 


were living, it might be added. The 
frozen forms of seores of children were 
brought in for common burial. A very 


small percentage were sent to jails or similar 
institutions; the vast majority were sent 


back to the streets. 


BeechNut 
Peanut 
Butter 


EECH-NUT Peanut 


Butter proves the 
greatest help in “putting 
up” lunches. It fills the 
main needs of the lunch- 
box— it’s appetizing and 
it’s healthful. Just con- 
sider the food value of 
fine peanuts crushed into 
creamy digestibility! 
Sealed air-tight in spark- 
ling glass jars. 


Manufacturer Wants 
Representatives 


Manufacturer of nationally known material handling 
equipment has a number of open sales territories in 
important industrial sections. Men with college or 
practical engineering training and factory sales experi- 
ence will find this a wonderful opportunity to build a 
permanent business of theirown. Every factory isa 
prospect; sales run into large amounts; repeat orders 
always comingin. Outline your engineering and sales 
qualifications in the first letter. 


THE GRISWOLD-ESHLEMAN COMPANY 
1450 Leader-News Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Meg today for FREE 123-page book, “THE LAW TRAINED 


|AN,’” which shows how to learn law fn your spare ame and 
earn more money. ify for a high salaried executive pontine 
or prepare to enter the practice of law. Study at home ‘ough 
the Blackstone Course prepared py Prominent legal authori- 
ties including CHIEF JUSTICE WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, 


Blackstone graduates practicing law everywhere. LL.B. degree 
conferred. Magnificent 25 volume law library furnished 
immediately upon enrollment. Moderate tuition fee. Low 
monthlyterms. Money Back Guarantee. Writeforbook tod: 


. 4753 Grand Blvd. 
Blackstone Institute, Inc. pept. 320° hace 
America's Foremost Non-Resident Law School 


PATENTS Write for our free Guide Booka and 
. “Record of Invention Blank,"’ 
before disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch and 
description of invention for Inspection and Instructions 
Free Terms reasonable. Prompt attention. Highest 
References. YICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 

759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.c. 


“Dont-Snore’” 


Mouth breathing asleep or awake is harmful. 
PATENTED DEVICE ON TRIAL MADE OF BOLD $2.00. Stops Snoring. 
Stops mouth breathing even during violent exercise 
SIMPLE DEVICE CO,, WASHINGTO®, D. C. Box 1477-D 


| a a a a a a a ae | 
Cuticura Talcum 
Unadulterated 


Exquisitely Scented 
[ a a aT a eT eT eT ae | 
Appeals to the Heart 


Read what critics say about 
Mabel Wagnalls’ new book— 


THE LIGHT IN THE VALLEY 


“Enthralling story of devotional motherdom.’’— 


Hudson Maxim, the inventor. “‘ Appeals to something 
inherent in every man and woman.”— Washington 
Post. ‘‘Story of an American girl, Anna Willis 
Wagnalls, who rose from poverty to prominent place 
in the world of intellect... — New York Herald 


Tribune, ‘*The book should help every struggling 
young woman and encourage every mother in her 
holy ministry to her children.”—Rey. W. C. Bitting, 
Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. . 


t2mo. Cloth. 225 pages. $1.50, net; $1.64, post-paid 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


in Yalta, 21 
y Communist of 
on its hands 104,000 destitute children 
‘rom Russia. The special patrols 
at all railway stations picked from the 
ods and bumpers, roofs and eaves of trains 
trom 200 to 600 children during one month. 
, after detention, were sent back to 
the colder north. - 
-Now, what will Soviet Russia do with, 


(see the 


or for, these children? 

The Berezner article has been quoted 
in the foregoing, in part. Let us give the 
conclusions therein exprest. He writes: 
“Tt is necessary to handle the problem 


’ 


from a practical point of view. Juvenile 


H ‘criminals are not less a menace to society 


than adult bandits. It is necessary to - 
isolate them behind bars. It is not neces- 


sary to occupy one’s self with soft-hearted 
 prattle about the perilous influence of the 
‘dreadful bars’ on the psychology, of a 
- child. But by force (Berezner’s italics) 
tear the child from the environment to 
which he has become accustomed to teach 
him to work by force. And only the ultra- 
righteous philanthropists will not under- 
stand this.”’ 

A tragic picture of the situation was pre- 
sented in Isviestia for September 5, 1925, 
by the Communist writer, Vera Inver. 
Perhaps it shows also that the narrow, 
stunted, little souls are still not altogether 
devoid of hope. After drawing a picture 
of the hordes in the streets and byways, she 
continues: 

““They bathe in rain puddles in the 
hollow of basement windows. They smoke 
discarded cigarets. They play cards. 
They seldom eat, and sometimes, aS we 
have read recently, they kill newcomers 
whose shoes have not lost the shape and 
likeness of footwear. . At night they 
disappear. They go to the railroad stations 
and hide in empty ears. 

“There, gathered in a heap and warming 
each other, hungry, ill, they dream of a 
country where there is no snow and where 
grapes and melons grow. Melons specially 
allure them. A melon is a whole dinner. 
- Hunger and thirst can be satisfied 
with a melon. 

‘Sometimes they hide in the accumulator 
boxes under the cars, and the conductor, 
‘the master of the whirling world’ to them, 
locks them in as a joke. 


. . . | 
“Once in a while a conductor is con- 


veniently blind and fails to see the huddled 
forms on the bumpers or rods. He is 
likely to find at the first stop a fresh chicken 
or vegetables in his official quarters. Tt is 
not well to ask where they came from. 

“At last they arrive,” she continues. 
“They have come to a wonderful place 
where there is no snow and where melons 
grow. In one night they can lay waste, 
like the locusts, an entire garden. They 
gorge themselves. .. - Slipping into dis- 
eased stomachs the fruit produces typhoid, 
dysentery and sometimes cholera.”’ 

They heed this not, until the militia 
comes to find them ill, dying, dead perhaps, 
but happy far one brief space. 


Dee. 5) that it has” 


When you build 


your home in the 
Land of the Sun 


Glowing tiles .., tinted stucco... a multi-colored 
picture beneath a vivid sky ... a doorway such as 
one might see along the azure Mediterranean. How 
beautiful! But how important is its every detail. 
v A 7 

For your doorway —in Florida, California, and 
northern climes as well—Sargent prescribes the 
handle shown below. It is of solid, time-defying 
bronze, permanently finished in black. It is im- 
pervious to salt air. Connecting as it does with 
a Sargent cylinder lock—this piece is infinitely 
more than so much Spanish atmosphere. There 
are Sargent locks and hardware for practically 
every style of architecture. Select them with your 
architect. Sargent & Company, Hardware Manu- 
facturers, 40 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT 


LOCKS AND HARDWARE 
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~ The Check 
Protects 
Itself! 


A check on National 
Safety Paper has auto- 
matic protection. The 
-ink you write with 
unites permanently 
with the safety chemi- 
cals of the paper. If 
any one tries to make 
an erasure of any kind, 
a tell-talewhite spotim- 
mediately shows in the 
paper, instantly expos- 
ing the change. This 
spot cannot be success- 
fully removed. Every 
part of the check is pro- 
tected—front and back. 


Checks on National 
Safety Paper arestrong 
and durable. Distinc- 
tive. Easytowriteupon. 
And quickly identified 
by their background 
of wavylines. Ask your 
bank for them. 


An interesting book | 


will be sent you upon 
request. Write for it. 


National 
Safety Paper 


GEORGE La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made in 
Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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Sica! to Bradstreet’s, were the 


v | fewest and lightest in five years; the 


proportion of assets to liabilities was the 
lowest in six years, and the proportion of 


those failing to the total number in business 


was smaller than in any year since 1920. 
The number of bank failures and liabilities, 
we are told, were also below those of recent 
years. Moreover, the number of J; anuary, 


“4 | 1926, failures were the smallest for that 


month since 1921. Dun’s Review, under a 
different method of computing failures, 
arrives at a greater total, even with bank 
failures excluded, but agrees with Brad- 
street’s that total liabilities 
were smaller last year than 
at any time since 1920. As 
Bradstreet’s announces: 


Bradstreet’s definition of 
a business failure is that it 
must involve some loss to 
ereditors of individuals, 
firms or corporations en- 
gaged in ordinary commer- 
cial operations. Under this 
classification, failures of 
professional men, such as 
physicians, lawyers and 
actors, as well as of stock- 
brokers and_ real-estate 
dealers, also old bankrupt- 
cies passing through the 
United States courts, have 
no place. Most or all of these may be, 
in fact, generally are, dissociated from 
the recognized commercial life of the 
country, and are not included in Brad- 
street’s failure data. Failures to succeed 
without loss to creditors are, of course, 
not embraced in Bradstreet’s returns. 
On the other hand, it should be clearly 
borne in mind that these statistics do 
include suspensions of banks and other 
strictly financial institutions, even if these 
suspensions prove only temporary. For 
these and other reasons, comparisons of the 
failure reports made up by Bradstreet’s 
with those issued by others can not 
properly be made. 


INCOMPETENCY 
JNEXPERJENCE 


Fraup 
Misc. 


COMPETITION 


Misc. 


In a recent issue of this financial weekly 
we learn the 


There were only 18,859 failures re- 
reported to Bradstreet’s for 1925, this 
marking a decrease of 4.3 per cent. from 


1924, of 1.5 per cent. from 1923, and of 
15.8 per cent. from 1922, which last was 
the peak year in number of failures, tho 
not in liabilities. Liabilities in 1925 were 
$479,611,754, which marked a decrease of 
30.9 per cent. from 1924, of 24 per cent. 
from 1923, and of 36.6 per cent. from the 
peak year in habilities, 1921. 

In 1920, the first year of the period to 
reflect acute strain, the retail buyers’ 
strike and the headlong decline in ecom- 
modity prices, failures were comparatively 
few, but liabilities were heavier than in any 
of the preceding forty years, while 1921 saw 


| heavy liquidation of and by banks and large 


commercial and manufacturing concerns, 
with a total of failures and of liabilities also 


SRES and ‘inbtitieg in + 1925, | 


es saied ta = up Bs that year. 
Sy pees See % 
ing, but an increase in large and small 
suspensions, and a total of failures nearly 
one-eighth greater than in the preceding — 
record year, altho the liabilities marked a — 
decrease from 1921. In 1923, while the | 
trend was toward a reduction in casualties 
and in failure damage, there was something 
like a repereussion of liquidation visible 
in banking, particularly in the Northwest, 
where there was also a marked increase in 
commercial failures. 
1924 saw Western bank suspensions numer- 
ous, a decrease in commodity prices, trade 
buying and industrial operations. They 
also witnessed a creeping bull market in 
securities. Later, the combination of large 
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yields of wheat in this country, with 
European buying at high prices, caused a 
rally in trade and industry, with a record 
boom in the stock market. A small in- 
crease in failures and a very large increase 
in liabilities was the net result. 

The hesitation and reaction in the 
spring of 1925, following a big industrial 
output, did not result, as early predicted, 
in a depression. The boom in the stock 
market caused unprecedentedly high quota- 
tions for industrial stocks. Building and 
steel, automobile and silk production, and a 
variety of other lines showed record-break- 
ing totals, and the anthracite coal strike 
was without depressing effect outside of a 
small area. Four out of six groups, the 
Far-West, the Northwest, the South and 
the Middle Atlantic groups showed de- 
creases in the number of failures, while New 
England and the Central West showed 
increases. New York City showed a de- 
crease of 16 per cent. in failures and of 
13.5 per cent. in liabilities from 1924. 
Liabilities showed decreases in every group 
from the year before, but the greatest de- 
creases were in the Northwestern, the 
Central Western and the far-western 
groups, where in the previous year liabilities 
were swelled by bank failures. 

Failures in Canada in 1925 numbered 
2,114, a decrease of 8.5 per cent. from 1924, 
of 28.6 per cent. from 1923, and of 34 per 
cent. from the peak year 1922. Liabilities 
in 1925 were $35,877,991, a decrease of 
17.7 per cent. from 1924 and of 36 per cent. 
from 1922. 


The number of failures, the percentage of 
increase or decrease, the total liabilities of 
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Are you shoveling 


too much coal? 


T’S a great strain—not on you—but on 
your pocketbook. 


This much coal costs seven cents. If 
you could save one shovelfull at every fir- 
ing, you’d save a couple of tons a winter. 
And you can do it. 
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This three-foot section of Johns- 
Manville Improved Asbestocel pipe insu- 
lation will save ten shovelfulls a winter. 

If all the pipes and heater are insulated, 
this means from one to several tons, de- 
pending upon climate and size of house; 
so Johns-Manville Improved Asbestocel 
usually pays for itself in a short time. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE Inc. 
292 Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City 


Branches in 63 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto 


INSULATION 
BRAKE LININGS 
ROOFINGS 
PACKINGS 


ie JOHNS- MANVILLE 


wAsbestocel 


SAVES COAL 


60 years without Loss to a Single Adair Investor 


Inherently Safe 
Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Insurable against loss 


Yield 6” % 


85% more than 314% bonds 
62% more than 4% bonds 
44% more than 414% bonds 
bonds 


30% more than 5% 
18% more than 514% bonds 


8% more than 6% bonds 


Can Any Investment 
Offer More? 


DAIR Guaranteed 642% Bonds 
offer you every standard safe- 
guard—the ample security of a closed 
first mortgage, upon ideally located 
income-earning properties—carefully 
selected, and backed by a record of 
over 60 years without loss of a dol- 
lar to any Adair investor. 


And—in addition—Adair Bonds are 
unconditionally guaranteed by the 
Adair Realty & Trust Company, with 
capital, surplus and profits of $2,500,- 
000. 


Further—Adair Bonds have been 
approved for insurance by one of the 
oldest and strongest surety compa- 
nies in America. 


A thousand dollars invested in 
Adair Guaranteed Bonds will return 
$65.00 every year—your investment 
becoming safer as time passes. Can 
any investment offer more? Will you 
be satisfied with less? The coupon 
will bring full information. Mail it. 


Denominations, $1,000, $500 and $100 


Serial Maturities Attractive Tax Refunds 


ADAIR REALTY 
& TRUST Co. Founded ws 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS $2,500,0c 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA 
Offices and Correspondents in principal cities 


NEW YORK: ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Ime. 


270 Madison Avenue (Ownership identical ) 
7 id 


ADAIR REALTY & TRUST CO., 

Healey Building, Dept. L D-8 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Please send me without obligation your 


{ 
booklet — ‘‘Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be | 
Guaranteed.’’ | 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


and the 


the insolvent establishments, 
percentage of those failing to the total 
number in business are given in the follow- 
ing table, which covers the business world 
of the United between 1912 and 1925, 
inclusive: 


Per cent. Total ‘Per 
Yair ues onerease — Wabilities, _ cent. 

GCCREASE millions failing 
OPES, Re Oe 18,859 —4.3 $479.6 .84 
LO24 icles 19,712 +2.8 694.8 .89 
TQ2S Ears 19,159 —14.5 631.2 .89 
te Pde he, 22,415 +119 649.8 1.08 
1921..... 20,014 +136.4 755.0 97 
1920 Sen. 8,46 +53.4 426.3 A3 
TOTO 5,515 —40.8 115.5 .29 
LOLS igeser 9,331 -—28.3 137.9 51 
OUT. tee 13,029 —21.0 166.6 aL 
VOLO save 16,496 —13.3 175.2 92 
MOLDS Many 19,035 +13.4 284.1 1.07 
LOIATA S 16,769 +15.2 S571 -95 
LOIS ee. 14,551 +5.3 292.3 .84 
Goes os 13,812 +9.2 198.9 82 


Failures and liabilities are thus shown to 
be the lowest in five years. The trend 
during the first few. weeks of this year is 
indicated by the following: 


Failures reported to Bradstreet’s for 
January totaled 2,073, with liabilities aggre- 
gating $48,227,004. This total of failures is 
11.4 per cent. less than that for January of 
last year, 7 per cent. below the like month 
in 1924, 5.9 per cent. below January, 1923, 
and represents, in fact, the smallest 
number of January failures since 1921. 
Liabilities for the month were the smallest 
since 1920,-and were 25 per cent. less than 
in 1925, 60 per cent. less than in 1924, and 
10 per cent. less than in January, 1923. 
There were fewer failures and liabilities 
in January than a year ago in the Central 
West, Northwest, Far-West and the South, 
but more in the New England and Middle 
Atlantie States. 


The factors which 
Bradstreet’s, in its compilations of failures, 
charges to faults of those are: 
incompetence, inexperience, lack of capital, 
eredit, speculation, of 
business, personal extravagance, and fraud- 


What causes failures? 
failing 


unwise negleet 


ulent disposition of property. The causes 


of failure, not due to faults of those failing 
are: specific conditions such as disaster, 


war, flood, ete., failures of others, and 


competition. For example: 

In 1925 and 1924, incompetence led all 
other causes as a predisposing element in 
business failure. In the years from 1912 to 
1925, fourteen years, incompetence led in 
eleven. In 1925 the percentage credited to 
incompetence was 36.9, and that to lack of 
capital was per cent. In 1924 in- 
competence claimed 34.4 and lack of 
capital 33.3 per cent., and incompetence in 
1925 carried the highest percentage ever 
recorded by it, with one single exception, 
1919, when its percentage was 38.2. 

These two causes, as may be gathered 


Re 


99 
—0O0 


from the percentages assigned, are far in 


advance of all other personal causes of 
failure. Inexperience, another form of 
incompetence, and the third most im- 


portant personal cause, claimed 4 per cent. 
of all the failures in 1925, the smallest such 
percentage 1908. Fraudulent dis- 
position, the fourth most hurtful cause of 
failure, claimed only 3.3 per cent. of the 
1925 failures, the lowest 
to this cause. 


since 


percentage ever 


assigned Among the non- 


WHEY not a sub-tropical winter this sum- 
mer? During our hot summer mon 
it’s glorious, spring-like weather in Rio—a 
delightful time of year to visit the gay, pic- 
turesque lands below the Equator. 


South America has all the charm of Europe, 
without the throngs of tourists and over- 
crowded ships and hotel accommodations. 
There are modern, splendid hostelries in the 
great South American cities. Rates are sur- 
prisingly low. 

It’s only twelve days through smooth south- 
ern seas to Rio de Janeiro, glorious city of 
sea and mountain, by express Munson Liners. 
With a week on shore, the round trip es 
but a month. Beyond Rio are Santos, Mon- 
tevideo and Buenos Aires, each with a 
beauty and an exotic social life never to be 
forgotten. Let us plan your trip. 


Fortnightly Sailings; 21,000-ton Steamers 


Southern Cross Western World 
American Legion Pan America 


Authorized Tourist Agencies or 


MUNSON 


STEAMSHIP LINES 
67WALLST NEWYORK 


‘[ravel to 


PLYMOUTH 


and see 


Cornwall and Devon 
The Scenic Gems of England 


PLYMOUTH—whencee sailed the Mayflower 
with the founders of New England—is the port 
of entry to this fascinating region. 


Trans-Atlantic travelers should stop over at 
Plymouth and make a tour of these beautiful 
Shires, which are also easily and quickly 
accessible by the Great Western Railway’s 
world-renowned expresses from London, Liv- 
erpool and all other parts of England. 


At Plymouth you are within 4 hours’ journey 
from London. 


For all information and literature, apply to 
R. H. LEA, Dept. D 
GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 
OF ENGLAND 
315 Fifth Avenue, New York 


STANDARD. DICTIONARY superiority quickly 


becomes plain to the man or woman who investigates. 


HOW TO LIVE 


Prepared by Professor Irving Fisher of Yale and 
Bugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., under the auspices of the 
Hygiene Reference Board, Life Extension Institute. 


18th Edition Revised and Enlarged 


The This all-embracing and reliable 
Nation’s iene which has been the road to 
1ealth for untold thousands, has re- 

Foremost ceived the endorsement of such emi- 
Book of nent organizations as the American 


Medical Association and the State 
Boards of Health of Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, New York, and 
Pennsylvania. It discusses in frank 
and understandable language, diseases, foods, fads, 
poisons, marriage, massage, good and bad habits, in- 
dividual hygiene, eugenics, physical culture, etc., 
and gives an illustrated series of exercises. It is a 
book that should be in every home. 541 pages. 
12mo. Cloth. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Health 
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NATIONAL UNION 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


= 


EVERY MORTGAGE 
REVOCABLY INSURED 


IBy one of four of the largest Surety Companies 
& in the world. 


‘ HERE is no higher recommendation possible 
from the standpoint of both Safety and Satisfac- 
tory Return than the list of- actual purchasers of 

National Union Mortgage Bonds, which includes In- 
surance and Trust Companies, National, Savings and 
State Banks, Trustees, Universities, Y. M. C. A.’s, 
Cemeteries, Churches and others. 


The Investment Committees of these Companies 
are composed of men who have had long experience 
in the purchase of Securities and scrutinize most care- 
fully each investment made. 


The Individual—whether experienced or inexperi- 
enced—can wisely follow the judgment of this group 
and safely invest in these triply-protected Mortgage 
Bonds—secure in the safety of their princ pal and 
the adequate and regular income of 6%. 


$500 and $100C Coupon Bonds 


National Union Mortgage Co. 
BALTIMORE - MARYLAND 


Mackubin, Goodrich & Co. 
Fiscal Agents 


Write us today for copy of 
“Wry a NationaL UNIon For 
Sarety,” describing in detail 
the unusual precautions taken 
to safeguard your principal 
and interest. 


Send Coupon 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO., 
Established 1899 
111 E. Redwood Street - Baltimore, Md. 
Send Booklet No. 59 


“Why a National Union for Safety” 


Directed by 


The University of Chicago 


Courses in English, History, Chemistry, Business, 
Mathematics, Education, Psychology, and 35 other 
subjects command credit toward a Bachelor degree. 
Begin any time. Address 63 Ellis Hall, University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 


How a 

* * Ad s* 
Billionaire is Made 

Read Allan L._ Benson's remarkable book, 
THE NEW HENRY FORD, an _ authentic 
biography of the billionaire’s life wherein is de- 
scribed in detail Ford's successful methods of 
making money. You will feel repaid for reading 


about the only man that ever accumulated a 
personal fortune of a thousand million dollars! 
“No one engaged in business can afford not to 
know about the methods and _habits of mind of 
this outstanding manufacturing and business 
genius."’—Credit Monthly, New York City. 
12mo. Cloth. 360 pages. $2, net; $2.14, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE IMMIGRATION PROBLEM 


By Jeremiah W. Jenks and W. Jett L-uck. 


Sixth edition, fully revised by Prof. Rufus D. 
Smith. Contains all Immigration Laws and Regu- 
lations from those of 1917 to the Immigration Act of 


24. 

“Not only the best reference work in its field 
that we know of but so entertainingly written that 
any intelligent citizen will find pleasure and profit 
in its pages.’’—Herald, Boston. 
12mo. Cloth. 744 pages. $4.00 net; by mail $4.18 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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personal causes, specific conditions, under 
which are grouped outside happenings, 
accounted for only 14.8 per cent. of all 
failures, as against 15.9 per cent. in 1924, 
the lowest percentage thus credited since 
1920. In 1921, however, this cause was 
eredited with 23.2 per cent. of all failures. 

The decline from 23.2 per cent. in 1921 
to 14.8 per cent. in 1925 may be credited to 
the gradual return to normal that has been 
witnessed since the great deflation. An 
apparently growing cause of failure is com- 
petition, which, with 2 per cent. credited 
thereto in 1925, was more hurtful than in 
any year since 1917. 


In summarizing the decrease in in- 
solvencies in the United States during 1925, 
Dun’s Review observes: 


It appears that the reduction both in 
number of failures and in liabilities is 
largely in machinery and tools, in clothing 
and allied lines, in leather goods, and in 
earthenware. On the other hand, lumber 
manufacturing shows some increase in the 
number of defaults last year over the pre- 
ceding year, and a very much larger in- 
debtedness in 1925 than in 1924. There 
was a slight increase in failures among 
manufacturers of woolen goods in 1925, but 
a decrease in defaults of cotton goods 
manufacturers. A very marked falling 
off in liabilities “reported for machinery 
and tools in 1925 is also shown; likewise, as 
to the indebtedness reported for the 
chemical division, which was swollen in 
1924 by an unusually large failure in that 
line. In the trading division, where 
defaults show an increase in 1925 over 
1924, the principal gains are among 
grocers, restaurants and hoteis, dealers in 
clothing, in dry-goods, furniture, and in 
hardware, and dealers in jewelry. On the 
other hand, there are decreases in defaults 
for 1925 among general stores, dealers in 
shoes and leather goods, and among 
druggists. Heavier indebtedness last year, 
due to insolvencies in the trading division, 
was largely among general stores, grocers, 
hotels and restaurants, dealers in clothing, 
furniture, hardware, and jewelers. There 
were two classes in the trading division 
where liabilities were smaller last year, 
dealers in shoes and in dry-goods. 


In another Dun’s Review article dealing 
specifically with bank failures and lia- 
bilities, we are informed that— 


A marked decrease was recorded in the 
number of banking suspensions last year 
as compared with those for 1924, the 
figures showing 464 defaults, against 613 for 
the preceding year. The total liabilities 
also dropt from $202,926,200 during 1924 
to $164,698,516 in 1925, a decrease of 
nearly 20 per cent. The figures for 1923 
were 578, with liabilities of $203,739,138. 
In the Central Western States the number 
of failures dropt from 304 in 1924 to 239 
in 1925, with an accompanying decrease in 
liabilities of $42,600,000. In the Western 
States there were exactly one-half as many 
suspensions in 1925 as in 1924, while 


liabilities were reduced by more than 
$16,000,000. In the Pacific States also a 
| 


slight decrease was recorded. 
Banking failures by sections are given 
below: 


Number—— Liabilities 
1925 1924 19238 1925 

New England... 3 1 3 $1,399,704 
Middle Atlantic 8 6 9 12,106,238 
South Atlantic. 74 58 39 18,532,924 
South Central.. 61 94. 64 23,124,345 
Central East... 11 17 26 | 
Central West... 239 304 291 
Western....-.- 58 116 135 | 
Paciiicr naa. sr 10 17 11 


United States... $164,698,516 | 


||| Will March Hold 


“Blind Days” 
For You? 


EOPLE of two centuries - 
ago would enter upon 
no important enterprise 
during the first three days 
of March. “Blind days”, 
they called them — days 
which they superstitious- 
ly considered devoid of 
the element of “luck”. 


But we recognize today 
that luck plays no part in 
modern enterprise. Suc- 
cess is the result of intelli- 
gent planning and earnest 
effort. For the people who 
get ahead there are no 
“blind days”— either in 
March or any other month 
of the year. 


For forty-four years S. W. 
STRAUS & Co. have been 
catering to the investment 
needs of people who wish- 
ed to avoid “blind days” 
and “blind investments”. 
They have helped many 
build fortunes and have 
protected tens of thou- 
sands against adversity. 


We suggest that you inves- 
tigate Straus Bonds. They 
will afford you safety, 
marketability, diversifica- 
tion and good interest. As 
a first step, write for our 
free descriptive booklet. 
Ask for 


BOOKLET C-1612 


S.W.STRAUS 
& CO. 


Established 1882 
INVESTMENT BONDS 


Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING 
Michigan Ave. 
at Jackson Blud. 

CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
05 Fifth Avenue 
at gOth St. 
New YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 


44 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS 
TO ANY INVESTOR 


Fortify for 
Fire Fighting 


EXTINGUISHER 


The man who owns an Improved 
PYRENE deserves the thanks of 
his neighbors. 

He is prepared for emergency, 
accident or chance. 

His property will never become 
a fire menace to the community. 
He fulfills his duty to his family 
and friends—property protection 
and fire suppression. 

Improved PYRENE. stands 
guard, ready for instant use, 
never fails, never sticks—and al- 
ways puts out fire almost before 
you smell the smoke. 


? Pyrene Manufacturing Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


vend 
KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Caution: Use only Pyrene Liquid (patented) 
with Improved Pyrene Extinguishers, 


Welcomes You 


Romance of days gone by stalks the 
winding streets of Sweden’s ancient 
cities and serene repose reigns over 
the smiling country side. Your 
mind will revel in ancient relics of 
the Vikings, ivy-clad castles of the 
days of knightly adventure, and 
churches adorned by climbing roses. 


Colorful provincial costumes gladden 
the eye, and in the glow of the mid- 
night sun the nomad Lapps roam 
with their wandering reindeer—all 
this makes a visit to Sweden an 
experience of rare delight. 
Excellent railways and hotels. Eng- 
lish spoken everywhere. 


Fight days from New York _ by 
Swedish-American Line or via Con- 
tinent. Low-cost Student Tours 
available. Booklet ‘‘Touring Swe- 
den” from any travel bureau, or 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travel Information Bureau 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


February 24—The Hungarian Parlia- 
mentary Commission charged with 
investigating the conspiracy, reports 
that neither the Hungarian Govern- 
ment nor any member of the National 
Assembly is guilty of protecting those 
implicated in the great frane counter- 
feiting case. 


February 25.—Prime Minister Baldwin an- 
nounces in the British House of Com- 
mons that an imperial conference has 
been arranged for October. 


February 26.—Premier Briand addresses 


an eloquent appeal to the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, asking that it ratify 
the Locarno Treaty, which he character- 
izes as ‘‘a light in a dark atmosphere of 
menace and danger.”’ 


Foreigners will be~weleomed in Mexico so 
long as they cooperate with the Mexi- 
eans, but they will not be welcome if 
they come to exploit the country and to 
take away its riches without leaving 
something in return, announces Presi- 
dent Calles in a public address. 


February 27.—The Maharajah of Indore, 
one of the native principalities of India, 
who was charged with being implicated 
in the murder of Abdul Bawla, the 
merchant who protected Mumtaz Be- 
gum, the dancing girl who fled from the 
Maharajah’s court, has abdicated in 
favor of his son and heir-apparent, says 
a dispatch from Bombay to London. 


March 1.—A commercial treaty between 
the United States and Roumania is 
signed at Bucharest by the Roumanian 
Foreign Minister and the American 
Minister, William S. Culbertson. 


March 2.—The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties ratifies the Locarno treaties, 413 to 
71. The treaties are also ratified by 
the Belgian Senate, by unanimous vote. 


DOMESTIC 


February 24.—Ten persons are killed and 
more than a score injured by a tornado 
sweeping over Chicot, Arkansas, and 
parts of western Mississippi. 


The Pan-American Petroleum Transport 
Company and the Pan-American Pe- 
troleum Company appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States from 
the decision of the United States Court 
of Appeals in San Franeiseo, which 
ordered the leases of the California 
naval oil reserve cancelled and held 
that the Government was not liable for 
the $10,000,000 spent by the Doheny 
companies for constructing the naval 
fuel station in Pearl Harbor. 


In its final report on its investigation, the 
Department of Justice says that the 
stock holdings of Secretary A. W. 
Mellon and his brother R. B. Mellon in 
the Aluminum Company of America 
do not constitute control of the ecom- 
pany. 


The Senate adopts the conference report 
on the tax bill, 61 to 10. 


February 25.—As arbitrator of the Tacna- 
Arica dispute between Chile and Peru, 
President Coolidge upholds the Ple- 
biscitary Commission in its ruling on 
persons eligible to vote in the coming 
election to determine the nationality 
of the territory in controversy. 


February 26.—By a vote of 36 to 33. the 
Senate rejects the Walsh report from 
the Judiciary Committee criticizing the 
Department of Justice on the ground 


Save Labor and a. 
Build Finer Lawns 


Use an IpEAL Power Mower 
to keep your lawn beautiful. 


Fastercutting permitsmowing 
as often as necessary and fre- 
quent rolling keeps the sod 
smooth and vigorous. The 
Ideal is built for years of ser- 
vice—asimple mower that any- 
one can operate. Thousands 
inuse. Absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for catalog and the 
Ideal story of better lawns. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
420 Kalamazoo St., Lansing, Mich. 


237-239 
Lafayette St. 
New York, N. Y. 
1LE. HarrisonSt. 
Chicago, Il, 
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Ad-Man Davison’s 500 Master Letters 


help you get more Replies, Orders, Remittances. 
Include Complete Course in Successful Letter Writing 
by this Sorkin expert. 704 Pages of ideas, 
suggestions, plans; cloth-bound. Sent postpaid upon receipt 
of $3. Desk 11, Opportunity Press, 106 EF. 20th St., New Yor’ 


30 Days FREE Trial 


Rangers direct from our factory, ezpress 


prepaid. Save $10 to$15. Many models. Easy 
payments—only $5 a month. Write today 
for bicycle catalog, and marvelous offers. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. H-172, 


CHICAGO 


(National Healih Council Series) 


YOUR MIND AND YOU 


MENTAL HEALTH 
By Dr. George K. Pratt, Medical Director Massa- 
chusetts Society for Mental Hygiene. Describes 
how your mind can be a friend or an enemy and 
how it can be enlisted as your ally. Size 4x6 
inches. Bookstores, 30c; by mail, postpaid, 35¢ 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


“I Could Not Live Without 
It...Itis One of the Most 
Useful Books inthe World” 


—William Lyon Phelps, Professor of English Literature, 
Yale University, in “The Golden Book Magazine” 


Unquestionably the greatest Bible Concordance 
ever issued, and this new and thoroughly revised 
20th edition is the climax of achievement. 


Young’s Analytical 
Concordance 2. Bible 


By Robert Young, LL.D. 


1,244 PAGES—311,000 REFERENC ES—PERFECT 
TYPE—GOOD PAPER—CLOTH BINDING 


The 20th edition includes 
every word-reference in the 
Authorized Version of the 
Bible, and contains valuable 
d and important supplements 
such as index lexicons to the Old and New Testa- 
ments (invaluable to those unacquainted with 
Hebrew or Greek) ; a complete list of Scripture names, 
and a sketch of recent explorations in Bible lands. 
Proper names of all persons and places, unlike most 
concordances, are given in their alphabetical order 
with meanings. Dates and eras of all persons are 
also given, so that they may be distinguished from 
others of the same name 


Hebrew and Greek Terms Defined 


It gives the original Hebrew and Greek of every 
word in the English Eible with the literal meaning of 
each, together with parallel passages. 


Valuable 
Supplements 


Only Authorized Edition in America 

There is no satisfaction in getting any concordance 
but the best—and the best is Young’s. This in- 
valuable work should be in every library. 

One volume, 4to Cloth, 1,244 pages. $7.50; Half 
Morocco, $15.00 Thumb-Index, 75 cents extra 
Average postage charges, 42 cents extra. 

Bible Paper Edition, including thumb-inder. Full 
limp Morocco, §24.00; Cloth, $17.00. Average postage 
charges, 26c extra. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept, 924, 354 Fourth Ave., New York 


__ her husband’s name 

of impeachment. 3 
~The Better Government Association of 
= ee pe appeals to Congress to investi- 
oa e erime situation in Chicago, 


aliens. The petition is referred to the 
Senate Committee on Immigration. 


March 1.—The House, by a vote of 381 
to 13, passes and sends to the Senate 
the Watson-Parker Bill to abolish the 
- Railroad Labor Board and set up new 
machinery for. voluntary adjustment 
_ of disputes in the railroad industry. 


farch 2—The Interstate Commerce Com= 
mission disapproves the proposed bil- 


§ lion-dollar Van Sweringen combination 

-_- of the Nickel Plate, Erie, Chesapeake 

and Ohio, Hocking Valley and Pere 
Marquette railroads, on the ground 
that the proposed combination is op- 
posed to sound public policy, especially 
with respect to the minority control 
under which it is said the merger would 
be placed. 


The Senate Committee on Tmmigration 
unanimously declines to act on the 
petition of the Chicago Better Govern- 
ment Association for an investigation 
of crime conditions in that city. 

Anthony Bimba, charged with uttering 
blasphemy and sedition in a speech in 
Brockton, Massachusetts, on January 
26, is acquitted of the blasphemy 
charge, but fined $100 on the sedition 
charge. He takes an appeal. 


——— 


Safety Last.—Lies slumbering here one 
William Lake; he heard the bell, but had 
no brake.—Detroit News. 

At 50 miles drove Allie Pidd; he thought 
he wouldn’t skid, but did.—Rome Times. 


At 90 miles drove Eddie Shawn; the 


motor stopt, but ‘Ed’ kept on.— Little 
Falls Times. 

Here he sleeps, one Johnny Fonker; he 
rounded a turn without a honker.— 
Scranton Scrantonian. 

Down in the creek sleeps Jerry Bass; 
the bridge was narrow; he tried to pass.— 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader. 

Beneath this stone sleeps William Raines; 
ice on the hill; he had no chains.— Harris- 
burg Telegraph. 

Here lies the body of William Jay, who 
died maintaining his right-of-way .— Boston 
Transcript. 

And here’s what’s left of Samuel Small; 
he paid no attention to ‘slow’ signs 
a-tall.—Capper’s Weekly. 

Here lies all that’s left of Harry; at the 
railroad crossing he did not tarry.— 
Railway Life. 

John William Jones lies under this 
thistle: he didn’t heed the choo-choo’s 
whistle—Railroad Data (New York). 


— 


Next!—There are eleven. patients in the 
Jay County Hospital at the present time. 
The hospital accommodates twelve patients 
in comfort.— Local item in an Indiana paper. 


charging that most of the criminals are | 


Hollow nipples feed the 
lotion ge par the hair 
follicles as you massage. 


New Hair—or Money Back 


Written guarantee given by your own dealer! 


Our experience shows falling hair and 
baldness most always due to Infected 
Scalp Oil (Sebum). Now usually 
overcome. Hair actually grown on 
91 heads in 100. 


Written Guarantee to Grow Hair 

This is a direct offer to grow hair on 
your head. An offer backed by writ- 
ten guarantee, given by your own drug 
or department store. ‘If we fail, it 
costs you nothing. Over 800,000 
men have made this test in the last 
two years. 
Science has recently made amazing 
discoveries in hair treatment. We 
have proven that while 4 in 1 -ate 
either bald, or partly bald, at 40, 
only about nine in a hundred need 
ever be bald. Hair roots seldom die 
from natural causes. They can be re- 
vived. We have proved this by re- 
growing hair on 91 heads in 100 


Highest authorities approve this new 
way. Great dermatologists now em- 


ploy it—many charge as much as , 


$300.00 for similar basic treatment. 
Baldness is a symptom of a disease. 
It is most frequently a symptom of 
snfection of the scalp oil (Sebum). 


Infected Sebum 


Sebumisanoil. It forms at the follicles of the 
hair. Its natural function is to supply the 
hair with oil. 

But it often becomes infected. It cakes on 
the scalp; clogs the follicles and plugs them. 
Germs by the millions then start to feed upon 
the hair. Semi-baldness comes first; then 
comes total baldness. But remove that in- 
fection and your hair will usually return. We 
back this statement with a money-back guar- 
antee. Hence it is folly for anyone with fall- 
ing hair not to make the test. 


aoes — 


Now We Remove It 


Our treatment is based on new principles. It 
penetrates to the follicles of the hair. It kills 
infection—removes the infected Sebum. Fall- 
ing hair stops. It revives the sickly, under- 
nourished hair roots, makes new hair grow. 
Remember, it is guaranteed. 


Warrant Given by Your Dealer 


The guarantee is positive, and promptly met. 
You are the judge. Your own drug or depart- 
ment store gives it with each 3-bottle pur- 
chase. Go today, ask for the Van Ess Treat- 
ment. 

All drug and department stores in America 
handle VanEss. We prefer ot to ship by mail. 
Please order from your own local druggist. 
Orders from outside U. S. A. will be filled 
direct from Wan Ess Laboratories, 28 E. 
Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. Foreign orders must 
enclose postal money order at rate of $1.50 
per bottle. 


Note This New Way— 
It Massages the Treatment Directly into the 
Pollicles of the Hair 


You can see from illustration that Van Ess is not a 
“tonic.” You do not rub it in with your fingers. Each 
package comes with a rubber massage cap. The nipples 
are hollow. Just invert bottle, rub your head, and the 
nipples automatically feed lotion down into follicles of 
the scalp where it can do some good. It is very easy to 
apply. One minute each day is enough. 


Van Ess Laboratories, Inc.,175E. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


KN Liquid 
Scalp Massage 
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Has Your Market Fallen Of 
by 2,300,000P = 


Cee the new tax bill, the number of persons paying income 
tax will be reduced by 2,300,000. | 

The unreliability of tax records as a market index is emphasized by this. 

Does anyone suppose that the potential market for good goods has 
fallen off by 2,300,000? Isn’t it evident that these 2,300,000 families, 
by the very fact of being relieved from federal tax, will have so much the 
more buying power? 

It has always been a fallacy to assume that the income tax rolls truly 
represented the distribution of wealth, and therefore could be used in 
making up quotas for sales of commodities. 

Ifyou trusted the income tax, you believed that the 144 largest cities had 

31.39% of the total families, but 

55-19% of the potential market. 

The income tax would tell you that Baltimore is a larger market than 
Cleveland. It would always deceive you into underestimating the poten- 
tial sales in the farming territory. Good transportation makes big cities 
the trade center for many products. Advertising, however, goes in ad- 
vance into the home of the buyer, no matter where that home may be, 
and here decisions are made. 

The Digest knows, by eleven years experience, that the most accurate 
broad index of market strength is the home telephone. We have actual 
lists, containing more than 8,500,000 names and addresses, taken dire¢tly 


from the telephone books (omitting corporations and business houses). 

By the use of these statistics the sales manager can make a genuine 
comparison of one city or state with other cities and states, and determine 
just how many families there are who have risen above the dead level of 
existence. 

Those who have telephones are obviously progressive, English-speak- 
ing, interested in the world outside and able to spend money on other 
things than bare necessities. 

Because it has built up its own circulation by addressing them, The 
Digest can make this definite statement: 


The home with 
a telephone is the 
best market 
and the best million telephone 


homes are subscribers 


for 
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sell you a vacuum-cleaner?”’ 
Lapy—‘No, we have no vacuum to 
clean.” —Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 


Defying the Thirteenth Amendment.— 
Reliable, steady, intelligent, well-recom- 
mended man, from twenty-five to sixty 
years of age, to sell farmers in this State.— 
Ad in a Minnesota paper. 


Quick on Their Pins.— 
PEDESTRIANS ASK 
FOR 18-MILE SPEED 
LIMIT DOWNTOWN 
— Headlines in the Washington Star. 


The Price of Existence-—Otp Han— 
“Tl give you a piece of good advice.” 

Young Hen—‘ What is it?” 

Otp Hen—‘‘An egg a day keeps the ax 
away.”—London Daily Mail. 


The Retort Irascible-—MrIxksE (buried in 
cave-in)—‘‘Blazes, man, be careful how you 
handle that shovel. You hit my leg twice.” 

Par—‘‘Say, if you can do this any better, 
come up here and dig yourself out.”— 
Allston (Mass.) Recorder. 


Enjoy a Mauling.—Let no one say 
Japan is unfriendly to Christianity. She 
is not: her officials are uniformly cordial 
and sympathetic. They feel the need of 
the Christian massage.—From the Bulletin 
of an Ypsilanti (Mich.) Church. 


His Alibi—Ontooxer—“‘Surely, Mose, 


you don’t expect to catch fish in that | 


stream?” 

Mose—‘‘No, sah, I don’t expéct to. 
T’se just showing my old woman I had no 
time to turn de wringer.””—Good Hardware. 


His Excuse.— 
FORMER REPRESENTATIVE 
DIES AT EVANSVILLE 
Only Reason He Gives is That He Likes 
Excitement 
— Headlines in an Illinois paper. 


Corns Still Busy.—The following letter | hot under the collar.—Farm and Fireside. 


was received recently by a company which | 


manufactures corn sirup: 
“Dear Sirs: Tho I have taken six cans 
of your corn sirup, my feet are no better 


now than when I started.” —The Open 
Road. oh. 
A Best Seller—He had been looking | 


over the Christmas cards on the counter | 


for some time, when the saleswoman 
suggested: 
‘To the only girl I ever loved.’”’ 

“Mhat’s fine,” he said, brightening, “I'll 
take five—no, six of those, please.’’— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


= é | the 
‘“Here’s a lovely sentiment, | 


The 
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Misleading Jollity—‘‘Does ‘at smile 
mean you forgive me?” 

“Stay away, niggah; I’se just smilin’ 
to rest mah face.”-—Orange Oul. 


Everybody Worked but Willie.—Tracurer 
“Willie, did your father write this essay?” 

“No, ma’am. He started it but mother 
had to do it all over again.”’— Life. 


Give It a Name.—LOST—Square Onyx 
brooch set with light gray sear under left 
fore foot. Return to Mr. Lewis, Jackson 
Café. Reward.—Ad in a Missouri paper. 


Stern Measures.— 
THREE ROCK HILL BANKERS 
HUNG IN DIRECTORS’ ROOM 
— Headlines in a South Carolina paper. 


And a Coat of Paint?—The case grew 


out of her arrest recently when she drove 


an automobile clad in pajamas and a 
bathing suit—From a news item in a 
Washington paper. 


Quite So.—Cooperation between the 
union and the operators in increasing in- 
efficiency of the colleries was provided for 
in the miners’ plan.—From a Philadelphia 
dispatch in a Syracuse €N. Y.) paper. 


Taking Awful Chances.—The latest hair- 
dressing fad is to hide one ear and leave 
the other exposed. We doubt if the style 
will be popular owing to the risk of a girl 
not hearing a proposal made on her deaf 
side.— London Opinion. 


When Santa Claus Is Careless.— 
FIRMS REMEMBER 
THEIR EMPLOYEES 
Some Hand Out Bogus Checks and 
Others Present Neat Gifts. 
— Headlines in a Pennsylvania paper. 


The Very Spot.— 
HITS WAITER WHO SPILLS 
SOUP DOWN HIS NECK 


Headlines in the New York Evening World. 


Good! That’s enough to make any one 


“Just as Good.”’—Glenn Frank’s elevation 
to the presidency of a university hasn't 
made him solemn yet. He tells the Mis- 
souri teachers, ‘““We no longer burn our 
heretics; we fire them.’—The Christian 
Register. 


As Clear as Mud.—A bill introduced in 
House last week by Representative 
Celler of New York to 
the steamship President 


bestow citizenship 
upon the seamen of 


| Roosevelt, who took part in the rescue of 


the crew of the British steamer Antinoe, 


presents an interesting study in gram- 
| matical construction which the teachers 
may save and give to their pupils in 


A Public Benefactor.—V aLetT—‘‘What | 


shall I do with this old elothing, sir?” 

PuriantHropist— ‘Give it to the Near 
East Relief.”’ 

VaLtet—‘‘And these old books and maga- 
zines?”’ 

PHILANTHROPIST — 
Army.” 

VaLter—‘‘And shall I throw away these 
old pen points?” 

PritantHRropist— ‘No. Give ’em to the 
Post-office Department.’ — Life. 


“The Salvation 


English to-morrow. 
An excerpt from the bill follows: 
“Bo it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the 


| America in Congress assembled, that the 
Secretary of Labor is hereby empowered 
to admit, they or any of them being £0 


willing, them into United States citizenry 


without further formalities and to bestow | 


upon them the final citizenship papers.’ 
—Washington Star. 


United States of 
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; THEODORE PRESSHR COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. ? 


? We will send you complete information about Grove’s : 
: Musical Dictionary, - 
? terms, and free copy of The Etude. 


1926 83 


"Renn." AR. 


13, 


Be. 


CCU 


A complete library of 


music knowledge at an 
amazing price 


WHETHER you are a student of music or 
not, you will find music a topic of con- 
versation in nearly any gathering. Often, 
perhaps, you’ve been embarrassed by 
others’ familiarity with the subject. 
Now you can be as well versed as they. 
Grove’s Musical Dictionary, published 
by the Theodore Presser Company (Est. 
1883), answers every question in music. 
It is the work of the greatest authorities 
and contains hundreds of fine illustra- 
tions and musical examples. Superbly 
bound in red cloth, these six volumes 
(more than 5000 pages in all) grace any 
library. ‘This work will keep you in 
tune with the times. 
Send coupon for information—and free 
copy of The Etude Music Magazine 


Just sign your name and address and mail to us. ? 


the amazing price and easy : 


eS 
JANT WORK .cn.? 


Earn $ 
women. N 
guarantee employmen 
Free. Limited offer. 
Dept. D4, 3900 S 


“The Old Razor 


was O. K. after all” 


Just needed Barbasol 
to produce a quick, 
clean, cool and silky 
shave. No brush. No 
rub-in. ‘The modern 
way. Try it—three 
times—according to 
directions. 35c and 
65c tubes. 


Barbasol 
: Co. 
7 Indianapolis 
Ind. 


/ 
¢ Lenclose 10c. 
,/ Please send trial 
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AJAX. is NASH 
NASH is AIAX 


Due to the fact that the name is different, some 
people have been led to believe that the Ajax 
Six was not strictly a Nash car. 


7 7 


The truth of the matter is that the Ajax is just 


as much a Nash model as the Special Six or the 
Advanced Six. 


7 7 


The Ajax Motors Company is owned outright 
by The Nash Motors Company—Mr. Nash is 
president of both companies, the directors are 
the same, the money the same, and the stand- 
ards of manufacture are identical. 


yt 7 


The Ajax Six is Mr. C. W. Nash’s own idea of a 
different type of car built to meet a lower-priced 
market than that in which the two other Nash 
lines sell. 


7 7 


It is smaller in size than any other Nash model 
but itis Nash down to the last detail in its quality. 


Mr. Nash designed it to be the greatest motor 
car value ever offered to the $1,000 field. 


7 7 


He embodied in the Ajax a group of mechanical 
features that are entirely new to this price-class. 


> i 


The moment it was put on the market it im- 
mediately was nationally recognized as the out- 
standing leader of its field. 


: Y 


And the demand for it has grown with such rapid- 
ity that during the slightly more than nine months’ 
period it has been in production, close to 
17,500 Ajax Sixes have been built and shipped. 


yt 7 


This is a new record for the automobile industry 
for a new car entering production in a new plant 
—and it isa new tribute from buyers to the su- 
perior quality and value that they know to be 
synonymous with the name Nash. (2998) 


